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Don’t Breathe It! 


A COMPLETE NOVEL—HERE IS A STORY OF THESE PRESENT 
UNCONVENTIONAL DAYS WHICH REVEALS THAT THE 
SUSPICIOUS EYES OF THE AGE-OLD MONSTER, 
JEALOUSY, ARE AS GREEN AS EVER 


By Edgar Franklin 


Author of “Be Yourself!” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
SUSPECTED 


HY don’t I like her?” Doris 
echoed, and her lovely brows 
arched and her laugh was 

high and brittle, for here surely was 
the most preposterous question ever 
put by man since the creation. “ Be- 
cause I don’t, of course!” 

James Henry Folsom, having slipped 
out of his light coat and dropped his 
hat upon it, sighed contentedly. It was 
good to get home. 

“Darned good reason, I'll say,” he 
chuckled. “‘ What are we going to have 
for dinner?” 

“ Do you like her?” Doris answered. 

“Eh? Mabel?” 

“* Yes—Mabel!” 


Her tone should have warned him. 
It did not; in point of fact, for the mo- 
ment, the whole Mabel proposition had 
drifted out of his consciousness. He 
was looking over the mail that had 
come after his departure in the morn- 
ing—a paid bill, a shoe advertisement, 
and a printed postal announcing that 
this year’s reunion of his college fra- 
ternity chapter would be held right 
here in Brandburg. Fine, that was! 
For once he’d be able to attend and— 

“Oh!” Doris was saying, her brows 
arched again. ‘“ You don’t care to an- 
swer that question, Jim?” 

“Er—I beg your pardon, honey?” 
James grinned. ‘‘ What did you ask?” 

“T asked you if you liked Mabel 
Barrow?” Mrs. James Henry Folsom 
repeated. 
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And now, miraculously, suspicion 
stirred faintly within James that per- 
haps all was not quite well in his pretty 
little home. Doris seemed—well, not 
exactly angry, of course, for that 

_would have been too absurd. But she 

was visibly annoyed about something. 

 JI—I—why, yes, I like Mabel well 
enough, I guess. Why not?” 

“ Well—really!” 

“ Really what?” James asked blank- 
ly, honestly. 

“ Really, I’d hardly expected you to 
admit that much!” 

Briefly, James considered her and 
smiled fondly. She was very easy on 
the eyes, this wife of a year, with the 
shining black hair that came straight 
from a Sicilian great-grandfather, and 
the snapping black eyes, and the dear, 
funny little nose with the dilating nos- 
trils. 

“ You're all tired out, trying to get 
the house cleaning done with just that 
fool maid,” he concluded sagely. “ You 
looked dead beat this morning, and 
now you're so tired you want to pick a 
fight. There’s nothing doing, darling. 
I love you too much to fight with you. 
Come here to me!” 

**T don’t care to come there to you!” 

“ All right, dear; have it your own 
way,” James smiled, and strolled on 
into the living room. “ Hello! Where’s 
your father?” 

“Gone down town to get a box of 
cigars, I believe,” Doris said briefly. 
“Why did she have to do that?” 

“ Do what?” 

“Bring you home from the office in 
her wretched car!” Doris sizzled. 

“ Oh—that? That was just an ac- 
cident, honey. You see—” 

“It wasn’t prearranged, of course?” 

“Tt certainly was not.” 

“And that’s not why you didn’t 
want me to come down and meet you 
and walk home with you?” Mrs. Fol- 
som sneered significantly. 

James Henry pulled himself to- 
gether. Something was indeed afoot 
—something that would have to be 
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handled in a calm and logical and con- 
vincing fashion. 

“The reason I didn’t want you to 
come down, Doris, was that you looked 
much too tired to take that walk un- 
necessarily, and so I—” 

The young woman’s shoe tapped on 
the nice maple floor. 

“ And that isn’t the first time it has 
happened, by any manner of means!” 
she interrupted. 

&é Eh r” 

“Yes, she’s brought you home in 
just the same accidental — accidental! 
—way, time after time, ever since 
they’ve had the car!” 

“ Twice,” said James. “ Before to- 
day, that is.” 

“Twice? Why—” 

“Two weeks ago to-day I met Ma- 
bel on Main Street just after I left the 
office, and Monday of this week I met 
her again coming out of Duncan’s 
market,” James said steadily. “ That’s 
all. And now don’t you think—” 

“ T think we'd best talk this out, here 
and now!” said Doris. “ The kitchen 
door’s closed, and father’s away. We’re 
alone!” 

“ What the Sam Hill is there to talk 
out?” her husband asked with some 
warmth and as much wonder. 

“A great deal, I fancy!” replied Mrs. 
Folsom, and it was a dangerous, glit- 
tering smile with which she favored 
him for an instant. “No, sit over 
there, Jim. Not near me, if you please. 
Now! Let us get down to the real 
truth!” 

“ About what?” 

“ As to whether you’re in love with, 
or infatuated with, or carrying on a 
beastly affair with this Barrow wom- 
an!” 

The dreadful smile glittered at him 
again; and James Henry Folsom start- 
ed and caught his breath and stared 
back with a strange, sickened little 
smile of his own; for the great light 
had burst upon him at last and was 
blinding him. 

“Oh, my good gosh!” he muttered 
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“ You actually are jeal- 


intelligently. 
ous?” 

“Jealous? Not at all! I like to 
have my husband tearing around the 
country with any creature that may 
catch his fancy!” Doris laughed, giv- 
ing him an ominous view of her won- 
derful teeth. “ Jealous! Far from it. 
But at the same time—” 

“ Ves, but what — what I mean, I 
never thought you could be, really,” 
James floundered. ‘“ That is, I sup- 
posed you trusted me enough to—well, 
anyhow, I thought jealousy had gone 
out of style, Doris. I mean, the fel- 
lows I know, the people we know— 
they don’t seem to care when—” 

“Well, it hasn’t gone out of style 
around here, and I reserve the right to 
kick up as much as I please, when I’m 
justified in kicking up! So that’s that!” 
said Mrs. Folsom flatly. ‘“ Now!” 

“ Now what?” 

“ Are you in love with her?” 

“Tam not!” said James loudly, gust- 
ily. “Why in blazes should I be? 
I’m not an idiot, you know. I’m in 
love with you; I’ve always been crazy 
about you since the first minute I laid 
eyes on you. You know that as well as 
Ido. Can I make it any stronger than 
that ?”” 

Doris shook her head. 

“You might make it a great deal 
more convincing, I think. That shout- 
ing sounds very hollow, somehow. If 
you were really innocent, you wouldn’t 
be excited. I know you well enough 
to know that.” 

“You don’t know anything of the 
kind!” James cried hotly. ‘I’m not 
a clam, Doris. I can’t just smile when 
you accuse me of—” 

“Oh, but I haven’t accused you of 
anything as yet,” Doris said frigidly. 
“T am merely trying to learn, in a per- 
fectly quiet and friendly way, whether 
another woman has stolen my husband 
or not.” 

“You've learned it; she hasn’t,”’ Mr. 
Folsom laughed shortly. “ Now let’s 
drop this fool subject and—” 
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“T don’t say that she isn’t pretty— 
in her way!’ the quiet and friendly 
lady flared, and bright sparks spat 
anew from her fine eyes. ‘‘ Doubtless 
you find her so! She looks like a wax 
doll—a cheap wax doll in a cheap 
store, the sort of doll that might ap- 
peal to the poorer class of immigrant! 
And that kind of beauty attracts most 
men, I believe. And she lisps!” 

“No, she doesn’t,” James corrected 
tactfully. “ In all the years I’ve known 
Mabel, I’ve never heard her lisp.” 

“In all the years—yes! That’s just 
it; that’s just what makes me wonder 
if this may not be an old affair rekin- 
dling. You’ve known Mabel for a long, 
long time, haven’t you? You’ve—” 

“ Kid, you listen to me!” Mr. Fol- 
som broke in. “I went through high 
school in the same class with Mabel 
Barrow, over in Carter Falls, when she 
was Mabel Green. I suppose I talked 
to her five times during the average 
year, and danced with her just about 
as often. Then I forgot she was on 
earth till last spring when Mark Bar- 
row brought her here as his bride.” 

“And that’s why you dislike him 
so!” Doris murmured. 

“T dislike him because he’s as mean 
a rat as ever crawled around the earth, 
and I always have disliked him, and 
you know it. That’s apart. Since they 
took the house in Cole Street we've 
been to see them three times, and 
they’ve been over here three times, 
and—” 

“And you've been riding with her 
three times—three that you admit!” 

“and that’s the whole extent of 
my acquaintance with Mabel Barrow 
and, as a consequence, tits is the end 
of the fool discussion! Understand 
that? The end!’ 

“ Dear me!” said Doris, and her full 
lips curled in a most unpleasant little 
smile. “I fear you’re wrong about 
that, Jim. It might be the very con- 
venient end, from your standpoint, if 
you'd married a woman who could be 


bullied. 
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“ You didn’t! I can’t be bullied, and 
I’m not weak or afraid. I’m stronger 
than you know, and I can meet this 
without flinching or whimpering. I— 
I—c-can laugh in your v-very face and 
—and—’” 

An instant her lips closed; she 
winked very rapidly; thereafter her 
head bent suddenly and her hands came 
up, and Doris sobbed and sobbed. A 
strange woman, this one, resembling 
in an emotional way not more than half 
a billion of her sisters. 

But the sight and the sound of her 
grief tore all to shreds the stern James 
Henry who had just been frowning so 
heavily. In rather less than one sec- 
ond. he had crossed the living room, 
and his arms were about the slim form, 
and now oddly enough it was huddled 
comfortably into his lap and he was 
murmuring brokenly : 

“That damned house cleaning! 
That—that damned house cleaning!” 

Five minutes passed, minutes full ot 
sniffings and kisses and silly little mut- 
terings. Then Doris was calmer. 

“What did you—talk about?” she 
asked. 

“ When?” 

“ When she was driving you all over 
town, of course.” 

“She drove me just five blocks,” 
James grinned and kissed the top of 
her sleek head and held her closer. “ As 
for what we talked about—why, senti- 
mental mush, to be sure. What else?” 

“ Jimmy !” 

“Yep, Mabel has some rusty pre- 
serving kettles she inherited from 
Mark’s mother, and she wanted to 
know how to get ’em clean; and I told 
her to buy a little hydrochloric acid as 
a last resort, and thin it out with hot 
water and see what that would do. Just 
heart stuff like that, honey.” 

Doris sat up and faced him soberly. 

“Tt isn’t funny, Jimmy!” 

“‘Hysterics never are,” James said 

imly, 

“But I don’t have hysterics. I’m 
not a fool neurotic, Jimmy. I’m just 
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—just what Iam, I suppose. I’d never 
let any woman in the world take you 
away from me!” 

“ No woman ever will,’”’ her husband 
said with feeling. 

“Because, if any woman ever did, 
I'd kill her!” Doris explained, and 
gazed straight at him—and looking 
into those black eyes, it occurred to 
James, with just the tiniest internal 
shudder, that the Sicilian great-grand- 
father must have been quite a lively 
boy in his bygone day! 

“Tl have to be pretty careful,” he 
said lightly. “Can’t imagine anything 
so bothersome as having a lot of mur- 
dered women lying around or—” 

“Or Til kill myself!” 

“ Honey!” 

“Yes, I would! That's exactly what 
I would do. As soon as I was certain 
that any woman had taken you from 
me—really taken you—I’d kill myself! 
And then,” Doris said, almost com- 
fortably, “you’d have something to 
think about for the rest of your days!” 

“That’s a very pretty conceit,” 
James said, and swallowed. ‘ Now I 
think we'll stop talking this kind of 
nonsense.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t nonsense. I 
would!” Doris said, in a strangely 
quiet little voice; and this time James 
shuddered externally. 

“Listen!”’ he said somewhat huski- 
ly. “ You've got another day of house 
cleaning, you said. Can’t you get hold 
of that big Polish woman you had 
when we moved in here?” 

“T don’t know,” Doris said absent- 
ly. “You'd be sorry then, wouldn't 

you?” 

“Say! Of all the idiotic—” James 
began desperately. 

“What's idiotic about it, Jim? It 
would be just what you deserved and 
what I wished. I couldn’t go on living 
without you and—”’ 

Her words thinned to inaudibility; 
Doris sighed. James Henry Folsom 
patted her cheek and scowled at the 
far wall. All shot to pieces with her 
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accursed house cleaning, of course; 
that was what ailed her. 

If Doris had had a Sicilian great- 
grandfather, she had had a New Eng- 
land mother as well—a worthy lady 
who, more than once, had risen from 
her bed and gone downstairs to dry the 
sink after some late returning member 
of the family had drawn a glass of 
water. She came honestly by this house 
cleaning stuff, but— 

“ What have you been doing all day, 
sweetheart?” she asked dreamily. 

“Eh? Oh, just working like sin. 
Boss has a grouch on about losing that 
Scanlon contract—yes, the big one I 
told you about—and he’s been away 
most of the day—just working.” 

“ Poor boy!” 

“Poor nothing!’ James laughed. 
“T’ve got a wonderful job, and I love 
to work, kid. Five years from now, 
if nothing slips, that job ll be good for 
twelve or fourteen thousand dollars a 
year. That’s money for a fellow who'll 
be thirty-five or so.” 

“Yes, if you don’t forget to collect 
it,’ Doris mused. 

“TI can’t help forgetting unimpor- 
tant things,” her husband laughed 
again. “Such as it is, the old bean’s 
full of business details—and I don’t 
forget many of them. Here! What 
are you doing in that breast pocket ?” 

“I’m looking for your gloves,” said 
Doris, and fumbled on. 

“ Huh?” 

“You always keep them in that 
pocket, don’t you?” 

“Of course. I—er—gloves?”’ mut- 
tered James pensively. 

“And you were not wearing them 
or carrying them when you came in, 
Jimmy. Did you leave them at the 
office ?” 

“I—well, no. The—the fact is, 
honey,” Mr. Folsom confessed not too 
comfortably, “I forgot the darned 
things and left them on the seat of Ma- 
bel’s car.” 

; “ Deliberately?”’ Doris asked, and 
instantly sat upright. 


“T don’t forget things deliberately, 
at least, or—”’ 

“No, but I mean; you don’t have to 
run right over to the house and get 
them, do you?” 

“ Distinctly and decidedly, no!” said 
James. 

Now Doris was on her feet, consid- 
ering him with peculiar narrowness. 

“ But you might have had to go for 
them if—if I hadn’t made a fuss about 
Mabel?” she suggested. 

“T’m through answering that sort of 
question,” James said, and faced her 
with the bland smile of an absolutely 
innocent man. 

Indeed, he felt this smile to be so 
bland, so innocent, that it must bring 
a contrite and apologetic Doris back to 
his knees. Yet it did nothing of the 
kind. Doris still gazed down on him 
inquiringly; now she was turning away 
with a restless, impatient little jerk. 

James Henry Folsom sighed heavi- 
ly. Of course she had always been a 
little bit jealous—just jealous enough, 
perhaps, to be rather flattering. But 
she had never carried on like this be- 
fore. There seemed to be no blinking 
at the unlovely fact that Doris still 
doubted him. 

Maybe she was just tired? Maybe 
he ought to have Dr. Blaisdell around 
to see if, perchance, she was coming 
down with something? Or maybe it 
was just that Doris had been thinking 
over Mabel, unquestionably a lovely 
young creature of the peaches-and- 
cream variety even if of somewhat mo- 
ronic mental cast? 

No expert in the psychology of the 
female, James still knew quite well 
that when one lady takes to thinking 
over another lady in good earnest, 
something unpleasant is almost certain 
to follow. He sighed again. If that 
was it, she’d simply have to keep on 
thinking until she saw her own absurd- 
ity, and—ah! the telephone was ring- 
ing. 

Doris glanced curiously at her hus- 
band. 
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“You'd better answer it!” 

“You answer it, honey,” smiled 
James. 

“ But I’m not expecting a call.” 

“ Well, neither am I!’ James assert- 
ed with undue heat. 

“She wants to tell you about your 
gloves,” Doris added, with a crooked 
little smile. “ You might ask her to 
drop them here if she’s passing the 
house to-morrow!” 

Mr. Folsom reached for the evening 

er. 

“TI wish you’d see who’s ringing, 
dear,” he said unconcernedly. 

Mrs. Folsom seated herself across 
the room and picked up the embroidery 
ring on the table, viewing the design 
critically and then threading her 
needle. 

“T think I know, without bothering 
to see,” she said lightly. 

“Are you going to let that thing 
ring all night?” James inquired, in real 
exasperation. 

“IT am—yes,” his wife said sweetly, 
and took a stitch. “ You're not, I’m 
sure.” 

“ You're dead right, I’m not!” Mr. 
Folsom snapped as he bounced from 
his chair and headed for the hall. 
“ One queer one around here’s plenty! 
If you—hello!” 

And, now that he had vanished, the 
embroidery ring dropped, and Doris’s 
fine little nose dilated afresh and her 
lips set hard as she listened to: 

“Oh!— Yes, Jimmy speaking— 
Well, I didn’t know it was you or— 
No, I’m sure she never—pardon me— 
Well, I suppose I forgot and—” There 
was a longer pause now; then Mr. Fol- 
som laughed. “ You bet! I'll be right 
over— Yes, just as fast as I can get 
there!” he concluded enthusiastically. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MISSION” 


Doris was standing, eyes flashing, 
when James reappeared, wriggling into 
his light overcoat. 
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“ That was a misstatement on your 
part!” she said. 

6 Eh Pp? 

“You're not going right over, do 
you hear? You’re not—” 

“ My dear child, that—” 

“And you're ‘sure she never ’— 
never what?” Mrs. Folsom sneered. 
“It sounded very much as if you were 
telling her that you were sure I never 
suspected, and that was a lie in—” 

“Stop it!’ James Henry Folsom 
yelled. “That was no woman calling 
up; that was the boss!” 

“ At this hour?” 

“He just got back to the office, ap- 
parently. I didn’t know he’d be in 
again to-day. He says he left word for 
me to wait for him, and his secretary 
must have forgotten to tell me—or else 
I forgot she ever told me. He wants 
me over there right away. G’-by!” 

The big black eyes studied him. It 
was all utter rot, of course, yet suspi- 
cion seemed still to be strong in them. 

“T don’t see why he wants you at 
this time of night?” 

“ Probably be able to tell you when 
I get back, dear,” Mr. Folsom grinned. 
— you going to kiss me good- 

ry?” 

Still Doris hesitated. 

“ Jimmy, if—if I really thought—” 

“ My love, if you weren’t so dog- 
goned tired that you're incapable of 
thought, you’d know what a little 
dumb-bell you’re making of yourself,” 
her husband laughed tenderly, and 
caught her to him. “I'll be back as 
soon as I can; don’t wait dinner if I’m 
too long.” 

Even when the door had closed be- 
hind him and he was hurrying down 
the block, he was not quite sure that it 
had not been a wholly one-sided kiss. 
He looked back and waved; at least the 
silly little kid was watching him from 
the side window as usual, and now she 
was waving, although half-heartedly. 

Mr. Folsom turned the corner and 
shook his head. Perhaps he should 
have taken warning from similar 
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minor passages in the past, perhaps he 
should have been prepared for some- 
thing like this; but verily, Doris had 
spoken incontestable truth when she 
stated that jealousy, the real, old-fash- 
ioned, green-eyed article, had not gone 
out of style around their house! 

One of the pleasant things about 
Brandburg as a city is its lack of tre- 
mendous size. Three squares from 
Main Street in either direction, the 
residential part of town begins; six 
squares and one is almost within sight 
of the suburbs. 

Six of them James had covered be- 
fore stepping into the lone late eleva- 
tor of the Crane Building; and then 
up five stories he went, and through a 
wide, dim, deserted anteroom, and 
thereafter through a great general 
office, equally dim and deserted, before 
coming to the lighted ground-glass 
panel with “ F. R. Storm — Private,” 
painted boldly across. 

F. R. Storm, owner and undisputed 
boss of the establishment, sat behind 
his huge desk—a big, cheerful-looking, 
assured, virile person with a long cigar 
in the corner of his mouth. A single 
man, by the way. 

Mistily, a query floated through 
James Henry’s brain: was there, per- 
haps, some connection between the sin- 
gle condition and all this cheery, virile 
assurance? Certainly the married 
James did not feel particularly cheer- 
ful or assured just then; in fact, he was 
much more distressed over this ridicu- 
lous outburst of Doris’s than he had 
realized. He had thought of nothing 
else all the way down, and— 

“Chair, Jim!” grinned Mr. Storm, 
and indicated the one beside his desk. 
“Miss Field didn’t tell you to wait? 
All right—doesn’t matter. You’re here 
now. Cigar?” 

“Thanks, no,” James said rather 
gloomily. “ Haven’t had dinner.” 

“Me either,” mused the head of the 
firm, and tilted back and grinned again. 
Never cursed with an inferiority com- 
plex, he seemed unusually well satisfied 
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with himself and the world in general 
this evening. As the grin fixed upon 
James, it was almost mischievous. 
“ Jimmy,” he said, “‘ do you, at times, 
feel that there is no romance in busi- 
ness ?”” 

“T don’t know that I ever thought 
about it; I’ve been too busy with the 
business itself to wonder whether it 
Was romantic or not.” 

“ Well, that’s a very pat answer from 
a faithful young man,” the head of the 
place chuckled. “ All right, Jimmy! I 
just wanted to tell you that there’s 
plenty left!” 

“ Ah?” said James. 

Storm’s grin vanished; his eyes 
sparkled as he leaned forward. 

“That Scanlon job, my boy — one 
million smackers!” 

“Yes, we—er—lost that, didn’t 
we?” James murmured. 

“We sort of lost it, and then 
reached out and grabbed its tail just as 
it was disappearing and yanked it back 
again,’ Storm chuckled. “ Another 
and less reliable concern underbid us 
about thirty thousand dollars on that 
contract—and then I found out last 
week that Scanlon hadn’t yet signed on 
the dotted line. You knew about that, 
of course. I may not have told you 
that when I went down to New York 
last week it was solely to see Scanlon.” 

* You did not, sir.” 

“Well, that’s why I went at all 
events, Jimmy, and I saw Scanlon— 
and a two-fisted bird he is, I must say. 
I told him that our competitors, indi- 
vidually and as a corporation, were a 
bunch of cheap crooks, and that if he 
signed on with them they'd have 
gypped him out of a quarter of a mil- 
lion before they were through. 

“Strong words, of course, and 
Scanlon had some just as good,” 
laughed the head of the firm. “ He 
told me that he’d give me a week to 
prove all I said, and that if I proved it 
he’d hand us the whole job—and that 
if I didn’t prove it he’d tell the es- 
teemed competitor and let me be sued 
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till my last pair of shoes was gone. 
Week’s up about noon to-morrow. See 
that wallet?” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Folsom, and 
gazed none too brightly at the long 
black leather affair. 

“ Well, that holds certified copies of 
three convictions for crooked work 
done by our competitors! It holds cer- 
tified copies of six unsatisfied judg- 
ments filed against them for similar 
tricks! It holds the sworn statements 
of two men who were employed by 
them and asked to do crooked things!” 

He patted the wallet affectionately. 
“ This literature has cost me about four 
thousand so far, but it ’ll pay dividends, 
I fancy!” 

“My soul!” breathed the astonished 
- James. 

“But the peach of ’em all will be 
delivered here a few minutes past 
seven, Jimmy!” Storm said jubilantly. 
“A yegg named Wickett was their 
general manager for five years, and 
chief engineer of all the crooked stuff! 


“ Two weeks ago they double crossed 
him and kicked him out, and an agent 
of mine found Mr. Wickett and per- 
suaded him to accept a thousand dol- 
lars for dictating and swearing to a 
confession that ought to do the whole 


business alone. Sounds promising, 
James ?” 

“It does, indeed,” Mr. Folsom 
agreed, and still wondered just why he 
was listening to the recital. 

“There’s the proposition, then,” 
Storm continued more soberly. “ It has 
not been kept as much under cover as 
I should have liked; our competitors 
know exactly what’s afoot, and they’re 
. taking characteristic measures, Smith, 
the man who got Wickett’s statement, 
was waylaid last night, he told me over 
- the long distance. I myself have been 
followed everywhere for the last four 
days.” 

“Ts that possible?” 

“Look him over when you go out, 
Jim. He’s colorful—long, thin, red- 
dish nose, gray hat with a blue band, 
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brown overcoat. He has an associate 
around, a shortish, fat boy of perhaps 
twenty, who will probably follow you 
when you leave here, and then aban- 
don you on the supposition that you're 
home for the night. 

“Me, after Smith’s been here and 
I have the confession in this wallet and 
the wallet’s in Drawer B of the safe— 
Drawer B, Jim, remember—I’m going 
to take a brief case, parade around out 
front for awhile until I’m sure the 
long-nosed one has seen me, and then 
taxi out to the country club and stay 
se for the night. Get the drift of 
it?” 

“ Er—what ’Il be in the brief case?” 
James asked rather dizzily. 

“ A couple of newspapers to make it 
look plump, of course. Now, as to 
your part in the fun. You get your 
dinner and be back here by seven 
thirty. 

“Open the safe, get the wallet, but- 
ton it in your inside vest pocket, hop 
aboard the seven forty-eight as quietly 
as possible—you’ll find a chair reserved 
for you—get into New York about one 
in the morning, go to one of the big 
hotels, and leave that wallet sealed in 
their safe before you go upstairs; and 
then have it in Scanlon’s office before 
eleven to-morrow morning. 

“Put it into Scanlon’s own hands; 
and if I’ve sized him up right, five min- 
utes after he’s finished reading he'll 
hand you the contracts signed and—I 
say, what’s the matter with you, Jim- 
my? You don’t look alert as usual. You 
look worried — preoccupied — some- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Er—matter? Nothing, of course. 
You're throwing them in pretty fast, 
Mr. Storm; that’s all.” 

“ Because we can’t use any preoccu- 
pation in our business to-night, Jim,” 
Storm said harshly. “I'll create an 
illusion of lugging the papers off to the 
country club and presumably meeting 
some one there, and after that it all 
hangs on you. 

“Tt means big money for the firm, 











and it means that your pay check will 
jump from seventy to one hundred and 
forty a week, because if we get this 
job I’m going to put you in sole charge. 
Well? Nerve enough to go through 
with it?” 

“Why — yes,” James said without 
wild enthusiasm, although the prospec- 
tive salary boost surely had sent a thrill 
through him. “ But—nerve? Does 
that mean I’m likely to be shot at if 
they discover that I’m carrying this 
wallet ?” 

“Um—hardly. Probably means that, 
if they grew suspicious, somebody’d 
start a fight with you at the station and 
have you locked up- for the night. 
Something of the kind. They'll not 
suspect you, however. 

“T’m the one they’re watching, and 
if ever I started for New York to- 
night it’s a hundred to one bet that 
they’d land me in a hospital; that’s why 
youre going, my faithful fellow,” 
grinned Storm, and then ceased grin- 
ning suddenly with: “Gay, you’re not 
sick, are you?” 

6 J—no ig 

The head of the firm rubbed his chin 
meditatively. 

“You don’t look right, somehow. If 
you're just tired, snap out of it, Jim. 
Take next week off and rest, if you 
need a rest. But for the Lord’s sake, be 
on the job to-night! You will be, of 
course. Now, one thing more.” 

He paused. James looked alert as 
possible; this new expression seemed 
to give satisfaction, too, for Storm 
smiled. 

“James, you’re going to move to- 
night as quietly as any little mouse— 
understand? You're going to attract 
no more attention than a leaf blowing 
along the gutter! In fact, you’re going 
to be the most inconspicuous living 
thing in the whole State. 

“Don’t hurry, don’t do a solitary 
thing to draw attention to yourself, if 
you can help it. If you can’t help it, 
and feel that you have been spotted, 
then by all means give some kind of 
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spectacular demonstration to indicate 
that you’re not going to New York— 
and then get there quick! Follow me?” 

“Why, of course.” 

Storm’s smile was slightly weary, 
slightly apologetic. 

“You'll have to forgive me for talk- 
ing to you as if you were a child, Jim; 
I know perfectly well that I can leave 
everything to that resourceful head of 
yours. But I’m so damned anxious to 
nail this job that—oh, yes! Keep it 
absolutely dark, Jimmy; that’s what I 
wanted to add. Don’t breathe a word 
to a soul as to your real mission!” 

6é But—” 

“No! Don’t breathe it!’ Storm re- 
peated, and thumped his desk emphati- 
cally. “Don’t look at me like that, 
either. I haven’t gone mad over this. 
I don’t imagine that your wife or the 
porter downstairs, or the man who 
lives around the corner from you is in 
the pay of the enemy; but if not one 
soul knows, not one soul can tell any 
one. You're promising me that, Jim!” 

“Of course.” 

Mr. Storm spread his large hands. 

“That’s all. There’s a hundred dol- 
lars for expenses—five twenties. Skip 
along and get your dinner and pack the 
toothbrush afd razor. If Scanlon 
doesn’t sign up at once, stick around 
there for a day or two; wire me to 
come on if it’s necessary. Personally, 
I expect to see you back here to-mor- 
row night with the contracts.” 

He rose and walked with James 
Henry Folsom to the outer door; he 
listened and smiled faintly at the sound 
of a step moving slowly along the cor- 
ridor. 

“All right, Mr. Folsom, that’s all 
I wanted to say to you!” he declaimed 
loudly as the door opened. “If you 
can’t be down here by nine each morn- 
ing and attend to business a great deal 
more carefully than you've been doing 
lately, I'll have to fill your place with 
a man who can. Sorry, but this is your 
last chance. G’night, Mr. Folsom!” 
And the door slammed, and James 
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Henry noted, moodily and without 
great interest, that Storm’s guess ap- 
parently had been accurate. At least 
there was a plump boy of twenty, with 
a cigarette and a vacant expression, 
who shuffled after him into the eleva- 
tor and yawned, shuffled after him into 
the street and down the street! 

Well, let him shuffle and be hanged! 
James Henry sighed, and_ then 
frowned. What in blazes was the mat- 
ter with him, that he found himself so 
moodily uninterested in the overfed 
shadow and, for the matter of that, in 
the whole adventure ahead? 

Ordinarily, he would have been hur- 
rying along on tiptoes, all tingling; 
now he was thudding and trudging 
homeward, and in his whole being there 
seemed not to be one small tingle. 

As if he didn’t know quite well what 
was the matter with him! James smiled 
with surpassing bitterness. Why, his 
very soul was being gnawed away by 
the realization that Doris actually 
doubted him. He had not been able 
to grasp it fully at first, but surely he 
grasped it now! 

The business, the mission, his future 
with a doubled salary — these things 
were all right in their way, but just 
now he thrust them aside impatiently, 
for what earthly value could they pos- 
sess for him when he had lost the most 
priceless thing in the world, which, as 
any child must understand, was the 
love and trust of Doris, his wife of a 
single year? 

It may seem to you that James’s 
view was slightly distorted; but he was 
an individual rather given to taking 
things seriously, and that is exactly 
how he felt about the whole affair. 

Shoulders hunched, he plodded on; 
and when the plump young man had 
followed him for two blocks and stud- 
ied his back with more intelligence 
than one might have expected him to 
possess, he turned around and aban- 
doned his shadowing. ‘There could be 
no doubt that this guy ahead, about to 
lose his job, was no factor in the case. 
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Doris and her father were already 
seated when he entered his pretty little 
dining room. Doris’s smile was dis- 
tressingly perfunctory. 

“Well? You saw—er—Mr. Storm?” 

“ T saw him, all right,” James sighed 
and shook out his napkin. “ I’m sorry, 
honey, but I’ll have to be away from 
home to-night.” 

“ Away? Why?” 

“On business.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Er—out of town.” 

“Yes, but where?” Doris insisted. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said her hus- 
band, after a moment of reflection, 
“but I guess I can’t tell you. I prom- 
ised the boss not to breathe it—any- 
thing about it.” 

““ Not even to your wife?” the young 
woman asked incredulously. 

“ Not even to anybody,” said James, 
and essayed a placating grin. 

“ That—that seems very strange to 
me,” said Mrs. Folsom. 

“It isn’t so strange as it is hack- 
neyed,” her father said unexpectedly, 
with a small peculiar smile. “I had 
no idea that any one would try to get 
away with one like that in these sophis- 
ticated days.” 

Erect, James Henry Folsom looked 
hard at him. He was not a man James 
Henry really loved. ‘To James’s way 
of thinking, he should have been a 
kindly soul with long gray whiskers 
and fading, benevolent blue eyes; in- 
stead, he had the bad taste to be a per- 
son very little past forty, without one 
wrinkle or one gray hair, with a pros- 
perous business and a collection of ten- 
nis trophies rather recently won. 

And he had an unpleasant way of 
squinting significantly; it seemed im- 
possible that this Phelps could be 
Dor’.’s father. 

“Tm not lying about this, you 
know,” James said. 

“Heaven forbid!” chuckled his 
father-in-law. “I, too, played all night 
poker and all that sort of thing in my 
mad young days!” 
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Doris looked quickly from one to the 
other. 

“Oh, it’s that—a poker game?” she 
asked relievedly. “ You know about it, 
dad?” 

“He does not, because there's no 
poker game!” James said quite fero- 
ciously. “ This is business!” 

“ Pardon me,” his father-in-law said 
mildly. ‘‘ Apparently it is. But don't 
make such a mystery of it, Jim. Tell 
Doris where you're going; she has a 
perfect right to know.” 

“ Possibly,” the so-called head of 
the house said stiffly, “but I haven't 
a perfect right to tell her.” 

After that, somehow, dinner-table 
conversation failed to scintillate. Mr. 
Phelps subsided and became discreetly 
silent, if not actually demure, albeit he 
did send several covert, puzzled glances 
in James’s direction; if James did not 
love his father-in-law, at least the lat- 
ter regarded James as rather a model 
young man. 

Mrs. Folsom said little or nothing, 
though her brilliant eyes, resting on her 
husband, occasionally grew quite talk- 
ative. James himself, offended, dined 
without comment. 

“T haven’t a great deal of time,” he 
said, when at last he arose. “T’ll go 
do my packing.” 

But all his stiffness, all his anger, 
melted away when he was alone up- 
stairs. Depression such as James had 
rarely known was upon him and weigh- 
ing him down. 

Gloomily he brought his smaller 
traveling bag from the closet and set 
it, open, upon the bed, and then stared 
at it, gloomily. With a mighty sigh 
he turned to get the shirt or two and 
the collar or two he’d be needing—and 
turning he all but collided with Doris, 
his beloved wife. 

“Tf we’re—alone, can you tell me?” 
she asked. 

“T’m sorry, but—” 

“Then is it too much for your wife 
to ask when you’re coming back—or if 
you’re ever coming back?” 
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Mr. Folsom laid heavy hands on her 
shoulders, and, despite her protesting 
wriggle, kept them there. 

“You look here, kid,” he said bit- 
terly. “ Storm hardly thought he’d be 
breaking up my home when he made 
ime promise—but it looks to me as if 
things were heading that way. 

“Go call him up at the office; if he’s 
not there, call the country club and ask 
for him. Tell him you think your hus- 
band is about to run off with another 
woman and you want his assurance 
that I’m not. I’m certain he'll give it 
to you.” 

“Tl do just that!’ said Doris, and 
was gone. 

And still James Henry could not 
seem to cheer up; he sat on the edge 
of the bed and sighed and shook his 
head. Three or four minutes, and if 
Storm recognized her voice—and there 
was another happy thought: he might 
not !—she’d know enough of the truth 
to convince her. But the sting would 
still be there. James, who merited no 
such thing, was doubted! 

Ah, she was talking; he caught the 
mumble of words without understand- 
ing one of them. Talking quite awhile, 
too; Storm must be explaining every- 
thing. James stood still, chest out, un- 
smiling; he would forgive her, but not 
until the very minute of leaving! 

Yet she did not look like a girl who 
had come to be forgiven. The eyes 
were blazing in her strangely white 
face. 

“He is not at the office, and he is 
not at the country club!” she said. 

‘Then he hasn’t arrived yet!” 
James cried desperately. “Call them 
up in half an hour and you'll get him, 
all right!” 

“Oh, no,” smiled Doris, and shook 
her head. “TI think I'll let you make 
just so much of a fool of me and then 
—no more of a fool!” 

“ But—” 

“ Because I called up his apartment 
too, you see, and that Jap of his said 
Mr. Storm left town this morning, so 
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far as he knew, and wouldn’t be home 
till to-morrow!’’ 


CHAPTER III 
WITH HOME BEHIND 


James Henry Forsom threw up his 
hands; for the moment he had passed 
beyond words, 

Doris looked him up and down; and 
then, very curiously, the blaze in her 
eyes died and they became the eyes of 
a wounded animal and her gentle 
bosom heaved—and immediately there- 
after she was in James’s arms, unre- 
sisting but wholly unresponsive, while 
he panted: 

“Honey, the—the damned Jap is 
crazy! Storm is in town or somewhere 
near town! And I’m not running away 
with Mabel; I’m going on legitimate 
business for the house, and I’ll be back 
about this time to-morrow night, and 
when you get hold of Storm he’ll prove 
it to you! Don’t you believe me?” 

“Yes, I—I believe you, Jim,” Doris 
said dully. 

“ But you actually don’t! You think 
—what is it you do think?” 

“T don’t know what to think; that 
is what tortures me,” Doris laughed 
faintly. ‘‘ It doesn’t seem natural that 
Storm should have forbidden you to 
tell me where you were going; it 
doesn’t seem natural that you should 
go into this state of wild excitement 
whenever you mention Mabel!” 

“Me?” James gasped. “ But— 
but—’”’ 

Doris drew away and nodded. 

“ All right, Jim. I’m just tired and 
silly, I suppose. Shall I get out your 
things ?” 

“T’'ll get ’em out myself. You go lie 
down.” 

And she was gone, listlessly drag- 
ging her way down the stairs, while 
James Henry stood and waved his 
arms in an entirely irresponsible man- 
ner and suspected that his head was 
literally whirling on his shoulders. 

Still, he had no time for hysteria of 
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his own if the train were to be caught; 
James Henry went about his brief 
packing and, when it was finished, 
stood with hands deep in his trousers 
pockets and frowned around him. 
What on earth did one do in a case like 
this, to convince a temporarily dement- 
ed wife that one was still a faithful 
husband? Ha! There was one hunch, 
anyhow! James Henry even smiled. 

Save for himself, Doris had’ few 
strong penchants, but one at least she 
did possess, and that was for the finer 
kinds of—of undies or scanties or 
whatever you called them, those in- 
credibly sheer fragments of material 
which pass for underwear. Recently, 
too, she had been bewailing the short- 
age of such things in Brandburg. 

Fine! Having not the slightest idea 
of what to ask for or of what colors 
she favored, he would take along sam- 
ples. He sped to Doris’s dresser and 
selected three or four of what seemed 
to be different kinds of garment and 
crammed them into the bottom of his 
bag under his own things. 

If it took the whole sixty dollars of 
his own which he carried—so vowed 
the artless James—he would bring 
home a collection of the very best New 
York had to sell! 

And now to depart in a manner as 
normal as might be, with the fervent 
hope that his distracted brain might 
calm down on the way to the station. 

James sighed, sought to smooth out 
the lines of distress from his bright 
young countenance, and descended; 
and his father-in-law in the living room 
nodded farewell, and James reflected 
that the gentleman’s annual visit would 
be over in another day or two, which 
might help. 

Yes, and it was gratifying to note 
also that Doris seemed a little saner as 
she moved with him to the veranda. 

“I—I’m silly, and I—I_ will believe 
in you, Jimmy,” she whispered, ‘ but 
—oh, you don’t know how it hurts me 
to have you running around with 
Mabel!” 
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James nodded drearily. The same 
old doubt was in her voice. 

“Yes, but I haven’t been running 
around with her,” James said patient- 
ly. “ You see, it was the merest acci- 
dent that—” 

Doris was holding the lapels of his 
coat and looking up at him. 

“ You wanted to ride with her; she 
couldn’t have dragged you into her car 
by force,” she said. “ And she can’t 
have you! Nobody can have you while 
I’m alive. I meant it, Jimmy; I'd kill 
myself the very—” 

“Honey lamb,” James said huskily, 
“will it make you any happier if I 
swear never to ride anywhere with her 
again?” 

“ Yes, if you really mean it,” Doris 
assented, thinly, dubiously. 

“ Believe me, I mean it!” James ex- 
ploded, and his voice shook as he raised 
his right hand toward the starlit 
heavens. “ By the almighty—” 

“Oh, sssh! Sssh!’” Doris cried, for 
there were neighbors. 

Now her arms were about his neck 
and her lips on his—yes, and by golly! 
She was just catching another sob, 
which indicated that she was still un- 
convinced. James Henry compressed 
her dainty person until it bade fair to 
crack and come apart, and he croaked 
out queer jumbled gibberings, growing 
coherent only with his concluding: 

“—-so you wait about half an hour 
and then call the country club and tell 
Storm he has to tell you. Lord! He 
never meant to start anything like 
this!” 

Thus Mr. Folsom left his pretty lit- 
tle home, and if he had been a keen, 
well-balanced young business man 
when he walked down the block that 
morning he was almost anything else 
as he covered the same stretch to-night. 
He—why, he was downright flabber- 
gasted! He seemed unable to think of 
anything save this unmerited outburst 
of Doris’s. 

She was all tired out to-night; yes, 
he understood that, but it didn’t ac- 
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count for a tenth part of the change in 
her. Maybe she had been secretly jeal- 
ous of Mabel Barrow ever since the 
latter came to town, and this was the 
accumulated eruption! 

Maybe somebody had been lying to 
her? Every neighborhood has its gos- 
sips, male and female, and there were 
one or two people on this block whom 
James would not have trusted as far 
as he could see them. Or maybe—oh, 
to Hades with possible causes! The 
avoidance of any more ghastly effects 
was what concerned him most. 

Or was it? James Henry Folsom 
blinked his rather wild eyes and sensed 
that even this conclusion was wrong. 
It was causes, after all! Well, then? 
Well, perhaps one shunned all appear- 
ance of evil; or else cultivated tact. 

It might be well, and it certainly 
would be pleasant, to get Doris into 
the habit of walking down to work 
with him in the morning and meeting 
him at night—every day, not just once 
in awhile. Since she knew that he was 
in the office all day long, that would 
account for every minute of his time 
away from home. 

A cowardly surrender in one way, 
perchance, but the idea brought not 
even a twinge of shame to James. And 
for another thing, if ever again Mabel 
Barrow loomed up in the offing with 
her racy light-blue car, James Henry 
would, if need be, plunge through the 
nearest plate glass window and out the 
back way, or climb a tree and make a 
noise like a flock of sparrows, or do 
almost any other incredible thing that 
would take him out of the danger zone 
of Mabel’s big, childlike blue eyes! 

You bet! All hyperbolic thought 
aside, the first principle of his waking 
moments would have to be eternal 
watchfulness for that blue coupé. 
James Henry nodded emphatically and 
then turned, to see if by any happy 
chance Doris was looking after him 
from the window; and she was, and he 
smiled widely, wearily, and waved, 
and Doris also waved. 
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And then, Mr. Folsom winced just 
as if some one had struck him! Brakes 
develop sounds as individual and dis- 
tinctive as human voices; those brakes 
on Mabel’s car, when she slowed grad- 
ually, had a peanut stand whistle effect 
utterly unmistakable; and if that very 
squeak had not come from the dark- 
ness a few feet beyond his own home 
just then— 

James shuddered uncontrollably; it 
was the fiendish car, now rolling past 
the street light and in full view of 
Doris and plainly coming after James 
Henry Folsom, for now it crossed the 
street and rolled along the wrong side 
in pursuit of him! 

He wished to run, yet his legs 
seemed to have turned to granite pil- 
lars. An instant, he knew the ridicu- 
lous impulse to shriek for help, for 
James was sadly unstrung this night. 
It could mean but one thing, you see; 
the wretched girl actually was infatu- 
ated with him, after all, and he had 
never even suspected! Now the car 


had come to his very side and stopped 
short! 

“Evening, Folsom!” Mark Barrow 
said briefly. 

James started back to life and 
peered. The mean little rat was alone! 
For the moment James almost liked 


him for that. He was alone and beck- 
oning, there in the cozy depths of the 
coupé. 

“ Hello, Barrow!” said James. 

“Hop in here!” the person ordered 
more briefly. 

“6 Oh, U’m—” 

“Hop in here! I want to talk to 
you. I'd intended taking back your 
gloves and using that as an excuse for 
a call, and just then I saw you leave 
the house. This is more private and 
a damned sight better. Hop in!” 

“ But—” 

“T’ll take you wherever you're go- 
ing, when I’ve said what I have to 
say!” the man snarled strangely. “ Get 
in here!” 

He thrust open the door and reached 
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for James Henry Folsom; he jerked, 
and since the choice lay between stum- 
bling in or stepping in, James stepped 
quite gracefully, and the door slammed 
and the car rolled on. He glanced cool- 
ly enough at Barrow. 

“ Say, I haven’t much time to—” 

“You've time enough. Where are 
you going?” 

“FKr—to take a train very shortly.” 

In the gloom, Barrow peered hard 
at him. 

“Leaving town?”? 

“So far as I know, none of the 
trains just run around in the Brand- 
burg city limits.” 

“Clever rascal with an answer, 
aren't you?” Barrow sneered. 

“ Possibly,” James said with real ir- 
ritation, for this episode was interfer- 
ing with a quantity of hard thinking 
he had meant to do on the walk down 
town. “And if it’s all the same to 
you, Barrow, I didn’t ask to be yanked 
into this car, and now I'll get out 
and—’” 

“Try it!” said the other, and stepped 
on the accelerator. “It’s not all the 
same to me, believe me! I want you 
right where I’ve got you, Folsom!” 

ce But—” 

“ Because I have a thing or two to 
tell you, and they won’t keep!”’ Mabel’s 
remarkable husband continued, and 
gritted his teeth audibly. “See here, 
Folsom. You know me. I’m a good 
fellow all around until somebody steps 
on my toes. Then I’m a mighty ugly 
customer !”’ 

And he turned and glared again, 
and the perturbed James scowled won- 
deringly in return, for even yet his 
troubled brain had not caught the drift. 

“What the hell do you mean by 
running around with Mabel?” Barrow 
demanded. 

Yes, James started, and violently, 
too. Oddly, perhaps, up to this very 
moment it had not occurred to him that 
there was more than one preposterous 
ly jealous person in the world. 

“Why, I—I—” he stammered. 
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- “Hit the tender spot, did I?” Bar- 
row laughed quite horribly. 

“Not the—not just the way you 
mean!” James managed giddily. “I 


“Oh, yes, I did! Now we'll have it 
out, Folsom! She meets you down 
town and drives you home every night, 
doesn’t she?—while I’m safely in the 
mill on the other side of town and 
pretty sure to be there till half past six. 
She can’t come to drive me home be- 
cause she’s too busy with dinner, but 
she has plenty of time for you!” 

“She does not! She—” 

“You're a liar!’ Mr. Barrow 
roared. “I found a library book with 
your card in it in this car two weeks 
ago, Folsom. I didn’t quite like it, 
but I’m an unsuspicious man, and not 
naturally jealous, and I didn’t say 
much when she told me it was the first 
time she’d ever driven you home—an- 
other lie! 

“ Monday of this week I came home 
an hour earlier than usual; and you 
passed me on the street, and you were 
both so damned busy giggling at each 
other that you never even saw me. 
Well, by that time my eyes were open, 
and I kept my mouth shut!” scethed 
Mr. Barrow, who now, all uncon- 
sciously, was moving along at forty 
miles an hour. 

“Well — here! Where are we go- 
ing?” James contrived hoarsely. “I 
can’t tour the State with you, Barrow. 
I have to catch—” 

“You'll go where I take you! Shut 
up! To-night I found your dirty 
gloves in the car; there they are!” said 
Mabel’s husband, and kicked them 
along the floor quite viciously. “ And 
at first she swore they were not yours, 
and that somebody in the garage must 
own them—and then Mrs. Dill, next 
door, happened in and mentioned that 
she saw Mabel driving Mr. Folsom! 
Aaaah!” 

It was a time, to be sure, for that 
Serene dignity which should belong to 
perfect innocence; yet neither serenity 
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nor dignity seemed to have any part in 
James Henry Folsom’s makeup. His 
infernal head was spinning again. 
Here was another of them! The whole 
world had gone crazy, just because 
Mabel Barrow had offered him a lift?! 

“Nothing to say, huh?’ Barrow 
croaked at him. 

“Only that if—if you’re trying to 
make a complete ass of yourself, you’re 
doing a wonderfully fine job!” James 
replied, not too steadily. 

Barrow slowed down and laughed 
his low, horrible laugh again. 

“You sound scared, Folsom,” he 
observed. “ Well, you have good rea- 
son to be scared when you bring that 
handsome mug of yours into my home 
and try to break it up, believe me! 

“ Mabel’s just an innocent, suscep- 
tible little thing; I’m no beauty-prize 
winner. I don’t blame Mabel so much. 
Now we'll get right down to cases!” 
said Mr. Barrow, and stopped his car 
in a lonely spot outside Brandburg. 
“We know you were school-day sweet- 
hearts; I’ve deduced that. The old ro- 
mance has flamed up again, I suppose. 
Folsom, how far has it gone?” 

“It—it hasn’t gone anywhere, be- 
cause—because it never started!’ Mr. 
Folsom said wildly. “It— simply 
isn’t!” And then in the distance a lo- 
comotive whistle blew faintly, and his 
speech grew still more wild. “ Bar- 
row! I have to take that—that train!” 

“What train?” 

“The seven forty-eight!” 

“Till get you there in plenty of 
time,” muttered Mr. Barrow, and his 
tone was unhurried and curiously less 
worried, as he pursed his lips and stud- 
ied his captive. “Funny! Of course 
you're scared stiff just now, but you 
don’t act quite as I expected if—um!” 

“Barrow!” Mr. Folsom said des- 
perately. “I give you my word of 
honor that I’m not in love with your 
wife, that your wife isn’t in love with 
me, that there’s no sort of affair going 
on between us, never was and never 
will be! Is that enough?” 
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Barrow grunted. 

“ I might be, if I were sure you were 
not lying now.” 

“ Well, I’m not lying! Now get me 
down to that train! Get me down to 
that train!” 

Seconds passed. The lips were still 
pursed. Then, with a shrug, Mr. Bar- 
row turned away. And much of the 
fierce effect seemed to slip from him as 
he gazed through the wind shield for 
a little, and at last he let in the clutch 
and backed the car around. 

After that, for a matter of minutes, 
James Henry gave himself over to the 
merry sport of trying to ram a hole 
through the top of the car with the top 
of his own head, as they whizzed 
through the night. 

Then the traffic of Brandburg forced 
them to move along more slowly, and 
Barrow, a much milder being now, 
actually yawned. 

“‘ Expect to be gone long, Folsom?” 

“No,” James said shortly. 

Barrow grinned obliquely at him. 

“Oh, don’t be sore; no hard feel- 
ings, my boy. I’m sorry to have gone 
up in the air like that, but I just want- 
ed to know.” 

“ Well, you know now.” 

“Sure thing,” the husband agreed, 
and yawned again. “ Drat it! I wish 

I was going home and to bed.” 
~ James had no comment to offer. 

“* Have to drive all the way over to 
Manning Crossing to-night and see a 
man who starts South to-morrow; I'll 
never be home before three. Three 
o’clock in the morning!” he repeated, 
and grinned drowsily at James. “ And 
I have to leave Mabel all alone.” 

Still James offered no comment, al- 
though he was tempted to snarl that 
that was exactly what he, too, meant 
to do with Mabel. The station clock, 
less than a block away now, showed 
only seven forty-five on the big illumi- 
nated dial; he had not missed his train, 
which was at least one soothing note 
in a distressful evening. 

As they stopped by the curb he 
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snatched up his bag, and would have 
jumped and run without a single fare- 
well, but that Barrow gripped his arm. 

“Just one thing more, Folsom. I 
don’t give much unasked advice, but 
here’s a hunk you’ll do well to cherish: 
if I were you I’d change taxi drivers 
from now on. I wouldn’t use Mabel 
any more.” 

James Henry gulped audibly. 

“Say, I wouldn’t ride in your hellish 
car again if you gave it to me!” he 
cried, discourteously enough, and this 
time tore himself free and bounded 
through the station entrance. 

With three people already in line at 
the window, there would be no time for 
a ticket; he’d buy that on the train. 

He pounded on through the gates; 
and with them once behind a certain 
strange peace began to descend on 
things in general, and the coél, self- 
contained Pullman conductor advised 
him unemotionally that chair twenty 
was still reserved for Mr. Folsom; and 
when he had entered the car the people 
looked like such nice, ordinary, normal 
people who would simply never think 
of committing suicide, if of the one 
sex, or of being outraged husbands, if 
of the other. 

James Henry Folsom dropped into 
his chair with a puff, and for awhile, 
as the bell up forward tolled, and the 
train slid smoothly into motion, his 
rather bewildered eyes merely stared 
through the window into space. 

What a—what a nightmare! In all 
his days he had never been through 
anything just like this early evening. 
Yes, and he was ashamed to admit that 
he had lost his wits, too. 

Instead of letting Barrow cart him 
off that way, he should have pulled 
Barrow himself out of the car—since 
after all Mabel’s husband was a lean, 
undersized runt in whom James could 
easily have tied several knots—and 
have conducted the whole discussion 
right there on the sidewalk, where 
Doris could have seen. 

The roots of Mr. Folsom’s hair 
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prickled peculiarly; no getting away 
from that certainty, was there? Little 
Doris, unquestionably, had jumped to 
the conclusion that her husband, vows 
notwithstanding, had ridden away with 
Mabel Barrow! 

Fine beads stood out on James 
Henry’s forehead; then, with an im- 
patient shake of his head, he sought to 
thrust away that phase. It would have 
to be explained later, and Barrow 
would have to bear him out. At least 
it wasn’t the only misstep of recent 
hours. 

Oh, all right, then! He might as 
well concede that he was, temporarily, 
a nervous wreck, that events of an un- 
familiar character had ambushed him 
and pounced on him and shaken him 
all to pieces. The main thing now was 
to be almighty certain that it never 
happened again! 

Next time, if there chanced to be 
any next time connected with all this, 
they should not take him by surprise. 
Mr. Folsom rumbled ominously and 
then glanced up at the porter, who was 
asking : 

“This your grip, sir?” 

6 Yes.” 

“This all the baggage you got, sir?” 

“ Of course it is.” 

The porter was a very round, very 
black person of infinite good nature. 
He beamed down on James Henry. 

“Yassir! Excuse me!” said he. “1 
thought I seen you out there on the 
platform with a big tan suitcase, too. 
I—I thought maybe you’d forgot and 
left something behind and—” 

And here he paused and stared un- 
smilingly at Mr. Folsom, and with 
wonderfully good reason. Plainly Mr. 
Folsom, who had been quite all right a 
moment ago, was about to have a fit 
of some violent and horrifying nature; 
before this, people had ruined the 
placid atmosphere of his car by having 
fits all over it, and the porter knew the 
signs. 

Mr. Folsom, you see, had gripped 
the arms of his chair and half pulled 
2 


himself from its comfortable depths; 
now, with a gruesome, gargling sound, 
he had relaxed, and his eyes were pop- 
ping and his color had faded. 

** I—J—yes!” Mr. Folsom choked 
out. ‘“ I—that damned wallet! I for- 
got—forgot—” 


CHAPTER IV 
BOTTLED STUFF 


THE porter leaned closer and asked 
kindly : 

“Will I get you a glass of water, 
sir?” 

James Henry merely shook his head 
and flushed savagely. Well, it might 
be unbelievable, but he had done it, all 
the same; he had boarded this train 
without ever thinking to stop at the 
office for the wallet that was his whole 
mission! He shut his teeth and glared 
at the innocent porter. 

Surely they had hammered him into 
a wonderful state with their jealous 
ravings, Doris and Mark Barrow! 
Most of his life had been devoted to 
the conscientious forgetting of minor, 
unimportant details, since his head was 
of the type that concentrates on mat- 
ters of moment. But this stunt, in 
the way of forgetting things, was a 
triumph! 

“No! I don’t want any water,” he 
snapped. “ Where are we now?” 

“ Where’s the—the train, sir?” 

“ee Yes ee 

“Just outside Brandburg and—” 

** Well, pull the bell rope, or what- 
ever it is you do, and stop the thing. 
I have to get off and go back!’ said 
James, and bounced out of his chair, 
grip in hand. 

The porter thrust him back gently. 

“ You couldn’t get off here, boss. I 
can’t stop the train, and you'd get kilt 
jumping.” 

“ But I tell you—” 

“Yassir, but we got to stop out by 
the junction and take on the two sleep- 
ers for Washington. Couldn’t you just 
as well get off there?” 
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James Henry gazed numbly at him 
for a little. 

“T suppose so. 
miles out, isn’t it?” 

He settled back and glowered from 
the window, and the train rumbled on, 
slowly, unconcernedly, just as if noth- 
ing at all unusual had happened to its 
last passenger aboard. 

Well, now what? For one thing, the 
twelve forty train to New York—and 
there alone was much material for 
bright anticipation, since the twelve 
forty was this railroad’s crowning mas- 
terpiece in the way of discomfort: one 
express car, two or three cars of per- 
ishable freight, four day coaches, and 
never a hint, from the pilot to the red 
lights, that the chair car industry had 
ever been established. 

So far as James had ever heard from 
those who had ridden and suffered, the 
twelve forty made every stop between 
Brandburg and New York; it would 
land him at the latter point well after 
nine in the morning, a jaded, bewhis- 
kered, becindered ruin, with just 
enough time to wash and shave and 
dash for the Scanlon offices. 

However, in his normal state he was 
quite adept at seeking out the sunnier 
side of things; it might be well just 
now to thank his stars that there was 
a twelve forty on the schedule, and 
that he was not confronted by the 
proposition of paying fifty or sixy dol- 
lars for a car to drive him down. 

Some stability had returned to him 
by the time they stopped at the junc- 
tion and he stepped down into the 
night, A little time he gazed moodily 
upon puffing engines, steaming against 
a background of black factory chim- 
neys and dead windows; then he de- 
scried a lone taxi and started on his 
way back to the Crane Building. 

A highly satisfactory taxi this one 
was, too, sheltering James from a 
world turned suddenly cruel; nobody 
wept at him, nobody accused him while 
he bumped about in its stuffy interior ; 
he was almost himself again when he 
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stepped into the Crane Building and, 
this time, climbed the stairs. 

He’d get the accursed wallet and 
then go home and spend a couple of 
hours soothing Doris and convincing 
her that her husband was not such a 
criminal after all, and—well— Might 
it not be wiser to let bad enough alone 
for the present and stretch out here on 
Storm’s big, comfortable couch for the 
same two hours? 

Mr. Folsom nodded to himself; that 
was exactly what he would do, for a 
devastating evening had followed an 
extremely hard day of work, and the 
ride ahead of him now was all but ter- 
rifying. It would be delightfully lone- 
ly and still in here, too. 

Or would it? James caught a sharp 
sigh as he entered the general office. 
It wouldn’t be so lonely, after all! A 
light burned over the bookkeeper’s 
desk, and on the high stool, just now 
perusing a newspaper, sat one Alvin 
Stoddard, head accountant, a person of 
fifty who looked seventy, and a person, 
incidentally, whom James avoided as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Stoddard, you see, contributed 
his bit toward the world’s boredom by 
fancying himself something of a sage; 
and once launched, he could talk and 
talk and talk and talk! 

“Oh, hello, Jim!” he cried in happy 
astonishment, and waved a welcome. 
“You come in to catch up with your 
work, too?” 

“No, I—just came in for some- 
thing,” James muttered, and moved on 
toward the private office. 

“Oho? I been reading in the paper 
here—” 

“Yes, tell me about it afterward,” 
Mr. Folsom smiled briefly and van- 
ished through the door ahead. 

So there was an end of his little re- 
laxation. Or perhaps not; perhaps 
Stoddard would clear out after a little. 
James sighed and opened the safe, 
found the key and opened Drawer B. 
The big wallet was there, waiting pa- 
tiently for him, with a slip of paper 
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clipped to its edge, and on the slip 
Storm’s hurried scrawl: 

‘“‘ Have much better scheme to keep 
them guessing; am passing night with 
friend in Dunmere. If you want me, 
call Dunmere 1971. S.” 

And thus, James reflected, for he 
was ,viewing all things on earth from 
an extremely personal angle this night, 
when Doris had telephoned the coun- 
try club several times and made quite 
sure that Storm was not there, she 
would be fairly certain that her hus- 
band was a brazen liar. 

He smiled almost wonderingly: why, 
how beautifully consistent everything 
seemed to be! Now he’d have to go 
home and explain and—no he’d be 
hanged if he would! He needed the 
rest too badly. 

He glanced into the wallet, which 
seemed to hold papers enough to con- 
vict everybody in town. He grunted 
and buttoned his vest over the bulky 
thing, and gazed affectionately at the 
wide leather couch. 

“T been reading here in the paper,” 
said Stoddard, shuffling in, “about a 
woman !” 

“ Huh?” grunted Mr. Folsom. 

“Yes, in the Evening Record—and 
I hope to tell you that’s some evening 
paper we got, that Record. Sensation- 
al! Say, sensational ain’t any word for 
it. I get down to New York every so 
often to visit my son, y’ know, and I 
must say they’ve got some pretty hot 
ones down that way. But you take it 
from me, Jim, there ain’t one of ’em 
has a thing on our Evening Record.” 

“No?” James said, and sat on the 
couch. 

“Nope,” Mr. Stoddard agreed, and 
settled himself comfortably in Storm’s 
own chair and lighted his pipe. “ Print 
the darned thing with blood instead of 
printers’ ink, that’s what I always say 
they’d ought to do.” And here he 
chuckled and stretched his legs, indi- 
cating that he had come to visit. “Any- 
how, about this woman I was reading 
about.” 
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“ Well, what about the woman you 
were reading about?” Folsom asked 
wearily. 

“ She killed herself!” 

“Oh, she did?” 

“She sure did, Jim. She was jeal- 
ous of her husband, the paper says, and 
what does she up and do but get a lot 
of poison and drink it and commit sui- 
cide?” 

“ Where?” James gasped. 

“Huh? What’s the matter with 
you?” Stoddard asked, not without 
reason. “ Somewheres down in New 
Mexico, I believe it was. Why?” 

“Why? Er—well, I—I have a sort 
of horror of such things, I guess. They 
always shock me and—and—” 

“Yes, they do me, too, Jim,” said 
the head accountant, and puffed away 
at his pipe. “ They shock me terrible, 
thinking about ’em. And this thing— 
d’you know, it sort of set me thinking, 
too?” 

James Henry was not listening just 
then. Idiot he might be—idiot he was, 
if you like—but that simple recital had 
conjured up a mental picture more 
vivid than any photograph. The grisly 
flash had passed now, of course, but 
for a second or two he had fairly seen 
Doris in the act— 

“T say, it sort of set me thinking,” 
the other repeated. 

“That’s something, I 
James muttered. 

“ About this jealousy thing, Jim,” 
Mr. Stoddard continued earnestly. 
“When you come to think about it, 
ain’t it a remarkable thing?” 

“ Ain't it?” Mr. Folsom echoed bit- 
terly. 

“ Here’s a woman, let’s say, that was 
probably just an ordinary woman. 
Most likely she cooked three meals a 
day and kept house and visited with 
the neighbors, just like your wife or 
my wife; most likely her husband was 
just a good feller without any thought 
of traipsing around with other women, 
hey?” 

“ Most likely he was,” James agreed. 


suppose,” 
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“ Say, Stoddard, I have to—er—wait 
around here awhile, and I’m going to 
lie down on the couch here and get 
some rest. I’m dead weary.” 

“Yes, you look kind of tired, Jim. 
Well, I won’t keep you long,” Stoddard 
said, with a touch of impatience. “I 
got some entries to make, and then I’m 
going home. 

“ But about this woman. Here they 
was, as I say, just an ordinary family 
—and then this jealousy bug comes and 
bites her and what happens? She ain’t 
sane any more; she just turns into a 
lunatic and kills herself!” 

This time James did not respond. It 
was possible that, if left uninterrupt- 
ed, Mr. Stoddard would come to the 
end of his pretty theme and depart. 

“T tell you, Jim,” he was musing, 
“we read about these things in the pa- 
per, but I guess they don’t really mean 
much till they come right home to you, 
eh?” 

“What?” 

“Now, you take your wife or my 
Probably we 


wife or my daughters. 
don’t think they’re specially jealous, 


but it’s in ’em. It’s in every darned 
female that was ever born, Jim! And 
when it comes to the surface, hell be- 
gins to pop every time, and there ain’t 
a way in the world of telling where 
it “Il end.” 

“No?” shuddered James. 

The head accountant grinned know- 
ingly and crossed his legs the other 
way. 

“These things come up, y’ know, 
and I suppose there ain’t one man in a 
thousand, unless he’s really guilty, that 
ever thinks he’s to blame. And that’s 
where they’re mostly wrong, Jim. Yes, 
sir, that’s where they sure do make a 
mistake. 

“T always say, and I yet got to see 
the contrary proved, that if you handle 
a woman right, she ain’t going to kick 
over the traces, never!” 

“How do you handle ’em right?” 
escaped Mr. Folsom. 

“Oh, you just want to remember 
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that they’re sort of human,” Stoddard 
laughed. “They think, the same as 
we do. They figger things out for 
themselves, Jim. What I mean, they 
just need watching and studying. 

“ This feller in New Mexico, s’pose 
he’d kept an eye open and seen what 
was coming down the wind. He'd 
have took home a big box of candy, or 
whatever it is they eat in those parts, 
and he’d have handed it to her and 
said, careless: ‘ Here’s something for 
you, sweetie. Had a nice day?’ and 
then he’d have kissed her a couple times 
as if he meant it—and I’m telling you 
that woman would have thought twice 
before she suicided! 

“What probably happened was that 
she said something and he said some- 
thing and one thing led to another and 
pretty soon they were shouting at each 
other—and that was the end of that 
family, when a dozen roses would have 
fixed up everything.” 

James stared frankly at this man; it 
was almost as if he gave a demonstra- 
tion of mind reading. 

“TI know what you’re thinking,” 
Stoddard chuckled. “ You think I’m 
just a darned old-fashioned fool, but 
I ain’t. Those simple home remedies 
do the trick, and don’t let any one ever 
tell you they don’t. You just wait till 
some time when the sailing’s a little 
rough around your house and try ’em 
out!” 

He wagged his wise head and James 
sighed lightly. As if he had been ap- 
pointed for the task, Mr. Stoddard had 
done his job; James would not stretch 
out here now. Rather would he go 
straight home, carrying with him a 
great box of Doris’s very favorite, 
very expensive candy; and after that, 
perhaps, he might travel to New York 
in a happier frame of mind. 

So he rose stiffly and said: 

“Guess I won’t wait here after all, 
Stoddard.” 

“There was another thing I read in 
the paper, Jim—” the other began. 

“Oh, that one was plenty,” James 
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grinned briefly, as he picked up his 
bag. 

This choice candy for Doris was to 
be had at but one place on the way 
home, at Ambler’s drug store three 
blocks along. Mr. Folsom stepped out 
swiftly in that direction, conscious 
every now and then of tiny, eerie chills. 

It was utterly nonsensical—yes, he 
knew that; but all the same it did seem 
as if in some mystic way Stoddard had 
been voicing a message, a warning to 
secure that candy and get home with it 
and with his sweetest smile, before 
Doris could bring herself to follow in 
the steps of the absurd lady in New 
Mexico. When he turned into the store 
doorway, James was all but cantering. 

Ambler’s was a drug store of the old 
school, kept by an old-school pharma- 
cist. There was a small, shrinking soda 
fountain, a cigar case, and a very nice 
nook filled with package candy, and 
there it stopped short. 

Sixty-nine years of age, nearly fifty 
years in the business, Mr. Ambler could 
hold his bald head high, look straight 
at any man through his steel-bowed 
specs, and proudly boast that never in 
all those years had a meal or a flatiron 
or a lawn mower been sold over his 
counter. 

Incidentally, where the dickens was 
he? 

Folsom looked around impatiently. 
Oh, in the back, at the prescription 
counter; James could hear mumbling 
voices. He controlled the impulse to 
shriek for his candy and race out with- 
out waiting for change, and devoted 
one full minute to a study of the por- 
trait of the lady who had used the one 
perfect hair tonic and now—quaintly 
enough in a bobbed world—owned 
tresses apparently about twenty feet in 
length. 

Another minute went to a careful 
examination of the smiling gentleman 
who was shaving at just the right 
angle, and a third to the lurid Latin 
beauty on a cigar box cover; and, this 
being the extreme limit of James’s pa- 
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tience to-night, and the mumbling con- 
tinuing, he walked behind the prescrip- 
tion counter. 

Ambler was there, and with him the 
peculiarly stupid boy who drew soda 
and delivered packages. Oh, yes—it 
was the sad-eyed clerk’s night off, and, 
as usual, things were not going so well 
in the Ambler establishment. Its head 
was frowning at the order book. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Folsom,” he said. 
“Just a minute, if you don’t mind. 
We're kind of tangled up here. Now, 
looka here, Sam. This soap and the 
aspirin Mr. Toler phoned in for—did 
that go out?” 

“T delivered it.” 

“Umum. Here’s some cleaning fluid, 
special, for Mrs. Wells, too.” 

“T delivered that, too.” 

“ Huh?” Mr. Amber said. “ There’s 
none made up, Sam. I have to make 
it up.” 

‘“‘T made it up!”’ the lad said proud- 
ly. “I know how it’s made; we sell 
two gallons a week, don’t we, right 
along?” 

The pharmacist shook his head and 
smiled grimly. 

“Well, the spirit’s all right, I guess, 
Sam, but I don’t want you to do that 
again. This isn’t the first time I’ve 
told you to keep your fingers out of 
things like that,” he said. “ You're not 
a druggist, by a long shot.” 

“Somebody had to do it!” Samuel 
said defensively. ‘ You was busy in 
the store all afternoon and evening, 
and the stuff had to go out.” 

“T know, but—well—’ Ambler 
grumbled and consulted the book again. 
““ELemme see, now. Here’s an ounce 
of hydrochloric acid for—hey! How’d 
that bottle get out of the closet?” he 
cried suddenly, and poked an ancient, 
horrified finger at what looked like a 
perfectly harmless brown bottle. “ Did 
you take that out?” 

“Sure I did! I—” 

“ Well, don’t you ever lay hands on 
anything in that closet again—you 
hear?” Mr. Ambler puffed, and care- 
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fully replaced the bottle. ‘‘ That’s 
nothing to play with! That’s hydro- 
cyanic acid, Sam—prussic acid! Quick- 
est poison in the shop; if you'd just 
happened to take a good long sniff of 
it, I’d have that ‘ Boy Wanted’ sign 
out again now! I—what ever pos- 
sessed you to drag out that bottle, any- 
way?” 

“* Why — that order,” the boy mut- 
tered rather strangely. “I know all 
about them acids now, don’t I? This 
what she wanted, this hydrochloric 
acid, is HCN or HCM, I forget which, 
and that’s the bottle with HCN on it 


“Listen, you blockhead!’ Ambler 
interrupted solemnly. “In the first 


place, hydrochloric acid is not HCN. 
If you'd filled her order out of that 
bottle, you’d have killed her! Just one 
good, long, deep breath of that stuff 
and it’s a hundred to one she’d have 
been finished. And you're finished here 
now, Sam. I can’t afford—what’s the 


matter?” 

“ Why, I—I did fill it!” the boy said 
thinly. “I took it around to her when 
I delivered those other things, half an 
hour ago.” 

Up to this point, so self-absorbed 
are most of us, James Henry Folsom 
had hardly heeded the conversation. 
He was full of his own trouble; impa- 
tience to be on his way with that par- 
ticularly fresh-looking, blue-ribboned 
five-pound box of candy, out in the 
store, had reached the smoking point. 

Everything was going wrong in the 
drug store. Of course—everything al- 
ways went wrong on the clerk’s night 
off. It was no concern of James’s. 

But suddenly the scene before him 
began to register. Ambler, with a thick 
scream, had plunged at the telephone; 
he was calling wildly for a number and 
waving his free hand as he addressed 
the boy: 

“ Now you've done it! You’ve done 
it this time! Oh, why didn’t I fire you 
when— Hello! Hello! All right; wait- 
ing. Now you've killed a woman and 
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handed me a lawsuit that ’ll take my 
last cent on earth and put me out of 
business, too, you damned— Hello? 
No, not yet.” 

“T say, what’s all the row?” James 
grinned. 

“ What is it?’ croaked from the lips 
of the greenish pharmacist. ‘‘ That boy 
sent out a bottle of prussic acid to a 
woman, and when she opens it—” _. 

“Well, call her up and warn her!” 
James suggested brightly, and ceased 
his grinning. 

“Well, what’n hell do you suppose 
I’m trying to do?” Mr. Ambler de- 
manded, with greatest feeling. “ Hel- 
lo? No.” 

“That’s pretty darned serious, I 
should say,” James contributed fur- 
ther. “Who is the victim?” 

“It’s Mrs. Barrow, up on Cole 
Street!’ the druggist choked, and 
slapped back the receiver despairingly. 
“They don’t answer! It’s happened!” 


CHAPTER V 
THE WAGES OF DUTY 


It has been indicated that no real 
passion for Mabel disturbed the manly 
bosom of James Henry Folsom. One 
may go even farther and state flatly 
that, given choice of all Brandburg’s 
population, Mrs. Barrow must have 
been the very last individual James 
would have elected to meet this eve- 
ning. 

But he was human, and at least rea- 
sonably humane, and Mabel had been 
a friend of his childhood, so that the 
mere thought of that pretty, doll-like 
creature being snuffed out on the very 
threshold of life sent a surge of icy 
horror through him. 

For the time being, before this 
ghastly accident, Doris and her moods, 
his mission, his train, and everything 
else was forgotten! James Henry was 
a good man in some kinds of emer- 
gency at least; he was calm and steady 
hel and alive in every last ounce of 
him. 
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“Mrs. Mark Barrow?” he cried. 

“ Certainly—up on Cole Street. You 
know her,’ Ambler managed. 

“Of course. But maybe the worst 
hasn’t happened. They may not be 
home, or—” 

“ She is,” Samuel chattered. ‘“ She 
was, I mean. It was her I handed the 
package to, and she was reading a 
magazine and—” 

“ All right—all right! Now listen!” 
James ordered crisply. “ You pull 
yourself together, Ambler; you’re no 
good right now. I'll get up there as 
fast as I can, and if anything really 
has happened to her I’ll call you up at 
once and you—you get an ambulance 
up there from the hospital and call for 
Mrs. Barrow’s uncle, Dr. Craig, and 
tell him to rush!” 

Ambler nodded rather weirdly. 

“‘ Nine women out of ten, when they 
opened a bottle, have to smell of it to 
see what’s in it,’ he submitted shakily. 
“T’ve been watching it all my life. 
That’s what she’s done, and two sec- 


onds after she got a good whiff—” 
“IT don’t believe it!’ James said 

stoutly. “ If I don’t call you up inside 

of six or seven minutes, you'll know 


everything’s all right. And _ for 
Heaven’s sake, get your wits back and 
be ready if I do call!’ he ended angri- 
ly, and snatched up his faithful little 
bag and disappeared. 

He was a splendid, powerful runner, 
was James—so powerful that the in- 
nocent customer with whom he collid- 
ed in the doorway had backed almost 
across the street before recovering his 
balance and beginning to shout conven- 
tional curses after the figure at the far 
end of the dark block. 

A splendid runner, and just now 
spurred on by the noblest of impulses, 
the resolve to save a life, he covered 
the second square in a series of long 
leaps, to fetch up at last before the cozy 
little corner house that was the home 
of Mark Barrow. 

He was gasping for breath, to be 
sure, but all the mental numbness had 
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left him; indeed, if anything, his brain 
seemed to be working with unpleasant 
smoothness. That light, for example, 
in the living room behind the drawn 
shades, indicated that somebody was at 
home; the Barrows were a thrifty 
young pair, and never contributed to 
the electric company’s welfare by leav- 
ing lights in an empty house. ‘That 
wasn’t so promising, was it? 

James treated himself to a final puff 
and scowled ; there was something aw- 
ful, something ominous, in the very air 
out here! All imagination, probably, 
but he had never known this section to 
be so absolutely soundless at this time 
of night; it was as if—well, for one 
thing, it was as if a darned fool were 
standing here paralyzed instead of hus- 
tling up and ringing the bell. James 
sped up the veranda steps and rang the 
bell. 

Far off in the kitchen, he caught 
just the faintest buzzing; the thing 
worked, at least. And that was all. 
No step sounded within the house, no 
creaking or scraping that might have 
indicated human life beyond the dark 
door. 

He waited through a minute that 
seemed rather more than an hour long 
and tried again. The stillness grew 
and thickened and bore down upon 
him; he was not a physician or a drug- 
gist, and hence was not qualified to 
pass upon the potential prankishness of 
prussic acid, but it certainly began to 
look as if Ambler had guessed right! 

Well —the poor little kid! James 
shuddered quite frankly. All alone in 
there, and—brrrr! Her parents were 
somewhere in southern Europe and 
would not be back for days, even if 
one cabled them to-night; her husband 
—and be it said to James’s credit that 
he felt a searing stab of sympathy for 
the unpleasant Mark — would not be 
home much before dawn. So he’d best 
get Doris and—well, no. It might be 
well to investigate a little further be- 
fore calling on Doris. 

Folsom, then, set about finding ways 
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of entering the Barrow home, and he 
did this with his hair on end and his 
hands growing more and more chilly. 
The back door was bolted securely. He 
tried the kitchen windows and found 
them locked; one side of the dining 
room he tried, too, and found that fas- 
tened as well— but the dining room 
window on the other side went up al- 
most as he touched it. James shut his 
teeth, set his little grip inside, and 
stepped after. 

It was still, in there! A_ belated 
horsefly buzzed in after him and 
crossed the room, and his progress 
sounded like that of a plane. The fly 
lit and the stillness settled in again— 
and James jumped. What the dickens 
was that buzzing? 

Oh, the telephone ringing in the 
closet under the stairs, eh? Ambler, 
undoubtedly, ready to send more hys- 
teria over the line. Folsom stepped 
across the room and into the closet, to 
bark a short: 

“Yes? Hello!” 

“ Mr. Barrow?” asked a surpassing- 
ly sweet tone. 

“No, this is a man named Folsom!” 

There was a pause; there was a gasp. 

“ J-Jimmy!” cried the voice, and at 
last James knew why it had that fa- 
miliar sound: it was the voice of his 
own beloved wife. 

“Doris, is—is that you?” he forced 
out. “ Well, Doris, I guess that—” 

“Oh! Oh!” said the voice, and 
there was a click—and if for a mo- 
ment James’s smile was literally terror- 
stricken, in another moment it had 
grown exceeding grim. 

He knew exactly what she must be 
thinking, of course; but this time his 
alibi bade fair to be rather convincing. 
He sighed heavily, there in the closet; 
odd, was it not, how that call, coming 
to him in Mabel’s home at another 
time, would have staggered him, and 
how little it mattered just now? 

But this wasn’t finding the awful 


thing he had entered to find. Where 
In the 
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kitchen, he assumed, since one usually 
cleaned pots in the kitchen. He turned 
that way and felt through the gloom of 
the little room, toward the light, jaw 
set hard, feet shuffling and shrinking 
from the soft, sickening contact they 
must make now at almost any second. 

However, the light was on now and, 
unless the sight of a perfectly empty 
and extremely neat little kitchen could 
freeze his blood, the blood would have 
to remain warm a little longer. A 
mirthless, sheepish little smile flitted 
over James’s countenance; come to 
think of it, a lady in such straits would 
hardly have paused to turn off the 
light. 

He sighed and swallowed at his dry 
throat. At least it hadn’t happened in 
here; the cellar, then? No, when he 
had opened the cellar door and gazed 
down, he found that there was no light 
there, either. 

In the dreadful silence, which had 
begun fairly to drum on his ears, Mr. 
Folsom stood and thought. The next 
place to investigate? Well, the bath- 
room upstairs, he assumed, since most 
bottles find their way to the bathroom. 
He took a fresh grip on himself and 
started for the stairs, down the little 
corridor, and at the foot of them his 
legs grew leaden and he stopped. 

Ridiculous as it seemed, he positive- 
ly couldn’t make the climb for a minute 
or so! His search had narrowed down 
now; up there he was almost certain 
to come to its end, and when he did— 
James gripped the newel post and 
groaned softly. When he did, among 
other considerations he might console 
himself with the knowledge that but . 
for himself it never could have hap- 
pened! 

Poor little Mabel hadn’t even been 
able to spell the name of the acid, and 
he had written it down for her; left to 
her own devices she would have gone 
on buying rust removers or have 
thrown away her accursed pots. Veri- 
ly, now and then, life and death seemed 
to hang on very small trifles. 





So was he to spend the rest of the 
evening standing here, sick at the 
thought of the climb, praying that 
somebody might happen in to share the 
horror with him? James Henry 
groaned again and mounted the first of 
the fatal steps and there, having turned 
so that his eyes were on the wide door 
of the living room, he stopped again, 
petrified. ; 

Over there on the couch, under the 
bridge lamp, was all that remained of 
Mabel Barrow! 

Aye, there she lay, terribly at rest, 
looking more the child of sixteen than 
the woman of twenty-five or twenty- 
six. One pretty little pink hand dan- 
gled floorward; her hair, which was 
naturally fluffy, caught the light above 
and gave a peculiar, halo-like effect; 
and her lips were just as red and her 
cheeks as pink as ever, which seemed 
to confirm a rather nasty comment of 
Doris’s last week, when mentioning 
Mabel’s complexion. 

Yes, there she lay, and James Henry 
bit his lips and thought of her as a lit- 
tle girl in school; she had looked just 
like that in those days, pink and soft 
and round. And he thought of her as 
she had been when she came to Brand- 
burg a bride, such a little time ago, 
sparkling happiness, life all ahead and 
—what was that? It had been all but 
imperceptible, yet he could have sworn 
that that finger moved! 

Then — then perhaps she was alive 
after all! With Mr. Ambler’s croak- 
ing still uppermost in his brain, that 
gorgeous possibility had not even oc- 
curred to him. Perhaps there was 
hope, real hope! Perhaps, if she could 
be kept conscious until a doctor got 
there, she might be saved! 

With certain kinds of poisoning, he 
knew, one kept the patient conscious 
and in motion, although with just what 
kinds he could not recall at the mo- 
ment. 

But there had been the time, when 
James was just a tiny boy, that his 
Uncle Steve, unduly peeved by inces- 
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sant barking, had risen in the night and 
swallowed the whole bottle of cough 
sirup; and James remembered how 
they had walked Uncle Steve, a neigh- 
bor on each side to hold him up, and 
poured quarts of black coffee down 
him and—just here Mr. Folsom 
emerged from the past and leaped into 
activities of the present. 

He tore across the room and looked 
down, trembling. Yes, she was breath- 
ing — very lightly, but still breathing. 
He’d have to get her to her feet, of 
course. 

He cast aside hat and light overcoat, 
flinging them to a chair; he considered 
for an instant, and then sent his under 
coat after them, for keeping Mabel on 
the move might well involve some live- 
ly physical exertion, and it was uncom- 
fortably warm in here. 

He twitched up his shirt sleeves, and 
then, ready to do his utmost, James 
bent low over the couch and slipped 
his hands beneath Mabel’s shoulders. 

A throb of relief went through him, 
too! She wasn’t so far gone, appar- 
ently. She sighed faintly, and just 
stirred; now the smallest suggestion of 
a smile was wandering across her lips. 

Solid little wretch, she was, too! A 
tentative tug had no more than budged 
her; he would have to get his arms 
around her and lift bodily. So James 
thrust his arms beneath the lady until 
she was all but encircled, and he shook 
gently and cried: 

“* Mabel! Mabel!” 

And within that very second James 
Henry Folsom knew one of the major 
surprises of his whole existence, for 
Mrs. Barrow smiled again and 
stretched in the most comfortably in- 
elegant way, and an arm slipped about 
James’s own neck and its owner mur- 
mured quite audibly: 

“ My darling!” 

And in that same astounding second 
James Henry’s eye, raised for an in- 
stant as he sought instinctively to draw 
away from the unexpected embrace, 
rested upon the table across the room. 
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A crumpled bit of paper was there, 
of the distinctive blue which Ambler 
used for his wrappings; and beside the 
crumpled ball James noted a small bot- 
tle with red poison label, and on this 
bottle — which was infinitely illumina- 
ting—the regulation paper cap, still se- 
curely tied over cork and bottle neck! 

His jaw dropped. The simple fact, 
then, was that Mabel had not opened 
the bottle at all—that she was not tilt- 
ing dizzily on the brink of the here- 
after — that — why, the fact was that 
she had been very sound asleep, and 
that now he had awakened her! 

Silly, of course, but his mouth de- 
clined to close. He stared blankly at 
the sealed bottle for some seconds, and 
then stared quite as blankly down at 
Mabel again. 

He was not alone in his open- 
mouthed gaping, either, he observed; 
Mabel’s full lips were widely parted in 
justified astonishment, and her eyes, 
which winked rapidly, were growing 
more and more horrified. Mr. Fol- 
som’s smile was almost foolish. 

“Well, Mabel, I—er—I thought—” 
he began. 

“ Well, if you thought he was gone 
for the night, you were wrong, weren’t 
you? Hatha! ha! ha!” came from the 
doorway behind them, and the laugh 
itself was no less than hellish. 

One lightning glance James Henry 
sent back, over his shoulder. It was 
Mark Barrow, fast enough, standing 
there with his arms folded and his head 
hunched down and his chin thrust for- 
ward, Mark with cheeks of a dead 
white and pale eyes that blazed a fury 
beyond description. 

Did Mabel, innocent as the tradi- 
tional unborn babe, scream? Mabel 
screamed indeed, and _penetratingly 
and gaspingly thrust James Henry 
from her —although it must be said 
that James himself showed no great 
yearning to linger in this rather com- 
promising attitude. 

Three agitated scuffles, a grunt, and 
a yank, and he had freed himself and 
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was upright; and had he planned it all 
in advance and spent an hour or two in 
rehearsal, he could not well have pre- 
sented for Mr. Barrow’s dreadful in- 
spection a figure more utterly damn- 
ing. 

His hair was slightly rumpled, his 
eyes were clouded with a completely 
thunderstruck amazement which might 
well have passed for fright, momen- 
tarily he had paled a little, too; and 
then there was also the shocking detail 
of the shirt sleeves. 

Stretch the point as one may, no 
true gentleman, calling formally upon 
a lady, is ever found in his shirt sleeves. 
The only pleasing note was that, as a 
matter of fact, James Henry did not 
lose his head at all. He was growing 
hardened to, and less patient with, 
jealousy’s lurid manifestations. 

He even smiled, and that with a 
touch of contempt! 

** All right, Barrow,” he said short- 

“T understand just how it looks, 


ly. 
It —er— isn’t so. You 


of course. 
see—” 

“* Really, isn’t it?’ murmured Bar- 
row, and took a step forward and 
bared his teeth and gritted them, 
clenching his fists the while and per- 
mitting his inadequate chest to heave. 
“T should have said that it was—very 
much so!’ 

“T know, but—” 

“And this is exactly what I came 
back to find, and exactly what I did 
find, eh?” the husband pursued and 
nodded slowly, as he scorched his pink 
little bride with the malevolent fire of 
his eye. 

Yet, such is woman’s devotion, Ma- 
bel ran to him, hands outstretched and 
crying : 

“Mark! Please, Mark! I don’t 
know what—” 

“No, but J know what, hey? ‘And 
you know I know!” Mr. Barrow 
roared, and thrust her from him so 
violently that she tottered back to 
James Henry; and then he looked 
James Henry up and down, dwelling 
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particularly on the shirt sleeves. “ Just 
settled down for the evening, eh?” 

“T had not!’ James Henry said flat- 
ly. “And now if you'll drop the he- 
roics and try to be a little less of a 
fool, Barrow, I'll explain just—” 

“ Don’t—don’t make him any—any 
angrier!’ Mabel chattered. “ He’s ter- 
rible when—he’s angry!” 

“ All right, Mabel,” Folsom said 
wearily. “If you'll just keep quiet for 
a moment I'll tell him what’s up and 
prove what I say. No, I know you 
don’t understand, either, but you will. 
Now, Barrow!” 

“My soul and honor!” breathed 
that gentleman amazedly. “ Folsom, 
are you trying to stand there and 
brazen it out? Are you so absolutely 
dumb that you don’t know that I laid 
the trap and let you two walk straight 
into it? Is it possible—” and there his 
artificial calm broke and he shouted: 
“Three o’clock in the morning, huh? 
Well, it isn’t three o’clock yet, but I’m 
here! L’m here!” 

His fists went up and shook savage- 
ly. For a moment James fancied that 
there was to be a battle on the spot, 
but the steadiness of his own eye may 
have given pause to Mr. Barrow. 

Folsom, you see, had a train to catch 
and a mission to perform, and before 
catching the train, so matters had ar- 
ranged themselves these last delightful 
minutes, he would have to take one or 
both of the Barrows home with him 
and let Doris know the cold truth about 
his presence here, when he should have 
been many miles away. One does not 
take too many chances with a jewel 
like Doris. 

“Yes, it’s quite evident that you’re 
here, Barrow,” he said, with cool dig- 
nity. “And I concede that appear- 
ances are against me—Mabel really 
knows nothing at all about it, as I shall 
show you. But many a good man has 
been hung on circumstantial evidence, 
and when you’ve allowed me to explain 
the very simple—” 

Barrow was not even listening. Un- 
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pleasant eyes two mere slits, he was 
glowering at Mabel. 

“ You know what I’m going to do, 
don’t you?” he snarled. 

“Mark!” the girl faltered, and 
thrust out her hands imploringly; and 
James noted their violent tremor and 
scowled angrily. 

“Oh, look here, Barrow!’’ he began 
again. “You're overdoing it, you 
know. Just listen to what 1—” 

* And he'll find out, damn him!” the 
enraged husband cried, with another 
of his terrible laughs — and although 
James had been asking him nicely to 
hear the explanation, the Barrow per- 
son was impolite enough to wheel about 
and, hands clawing out blindly ahead 
of him, to run at the stairs and up 
them. 

“ Confounded fool!’ said James. 

Mabel’s plump little hands were 
clutching his arm, and her wide eyes 
were enormous as she chattered: 

“Oh, Jimmy, what—oh, Jimmy! 
Jimmy, you—” 

“Good Lord! You don’t even know 
what it’s all about, do you?” James 
smiled grimly. “ Well, it’s a very short 
story, Mabel. Ambler’s boy sent you 
the wrong stuff—stuff that would have 
killed you if you’d opened the bottle 
and breathed in enough of it, so he 
said. I don’t know whether he’s right 
or wrong about that, but I was in the 
store when they discovered the mis- 
take and—well, it scared me stiff. 

“T rushed up here as fast as I could 
and came in through the dining room 
window, and when I saw you on that 
couch I thought you were unconscious, 
and I was just trying to lift you when 
he came in and you woke up.” 

Mabel was still chattering. 

“Yes, I know, I—I went to sleep 
after Mark left and—oh, that isn’t it, 
Jimmy! That isn’t it!” 

“Isn’t it?’ James said tolerantly, 
soothingly, for the poor little thing was 
in a sad state. ‘“ When he quiets down 
a bit, I'll tell him what actually hap- 
pened and Ambler’ll corroborate me, 
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of course. Trustful sort of cuss, Mark, 
isn’t he?” 

“ J-Jimmy, that — that isn’t what I 
mean!” Mabel chattered on doggedly. 
“ He—up there! You know what he'll 
do? He’ll shoot us! He’s gone for 
his gun, and he’ll shoot us! He always 
said he—he would if anything like this 
happened!” 

James’s teeth bared in a grin of real 
amusement. 

“ Bunk!” he said. “ He’s just an 
explosive nut, Mabel. That kind never 
do any shooting. Don’t shake like 
that! You're in a perfect panic!” 

“T know I am; I—I—” Mrs. Bar- 
row began, and the words died in her 
throat and her pretty finger nails all 
but went into James’s arm; for in the 
room just above them footsteps had 
thudded briefly and stopped suddenly, 
and now there came from that general 
direction a loud, long-drawn creak. 

“There! That was it!” Mrs. Bar- 
row choked. 

“That was what?” James asked in 
genuine irritation, because with her 
baby-blue eyes bulging like that, and 
her lips trembling and her cheeks all 
ashen save for the two pronounced 
pink spots, the little creature beside him 
looked downright absurd. 

Now she was gulping senselessly up 
at James Henry and tugging at his 
arm. 

‘“‘The—the drawer where he keeps 
his pistol, Jimmy!’’ she forced out. “ It 
always squeaks like that when you 
open it!” 


CHAPTER VI 
DEPARTURE 


JAMEs HENry’s teeth were no long- 
er bared in a grin of real amusement. 
Indeed, these last two or three seconds, 
his whole supply of real amusement 
seemed to have evaporated mysterious- 
ly, until now there was not enough of 
it left in his whole being to have cov- 
ered one, lone, particularly undernour- 
ished molecule. 
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As squeaks go, that one from aloft 
had been the most portentous ever to 
reach his ears; never had he heard a 
squeak so heavily laden with dark 
promise. Why, just a moment ago he 
had been smiling skeptically about such 
damage as Barrow might wish to in- 
flict upon a presumably guilty pair, for 
Barrow was a smallish creature, and 
James Henry Folsom was tall and 
broad and finely muscled. 

But bullets, this squeak suddenly ad- 
vised him, are different! Up to date, : 
nobody has put upon the market a type 
of muscle that will receive and harbor 
bullets with any degree of comfort and 
safety; and through James Henry’s 
brain flashed the suspicion that Mabel’s 
excitement might have better founda- 
tion than he had thought, that Mabel 
knew exactly what she was talking 
about, and that all this clutching and 
tugging and chattering was not so ri- 
diculous as it seemed. 

“He really has a pistol?’ James 
asked quite thinly. 

“ He has three, and he can hit a cop- 
per cent at—oh, I don’t know how 
many feet! Oh, come!” 

“Come? Come where?” 

“ Anywhere! Anywhere, Jimmy! 
Oh, Jimmy, you—you don’t under- 
stand! Ever since we’ve been married 
he’s been telling me what he’d do if he 
ever thought there was—was another 
man! He has sworn that he’d shoot 
me down in cold blood and—and the 
man as well, and he will.” 

“Yes, but this man isn’t a lunatic, 
you know,” James said, steadily as 
might be—and in some remarkable 
way his coat seemed to have leaped to 
him and put itself on; he was button- 
ing it now with one hand and reaching 
for his overcoat with the other. 

“He is just now!” Mabel whim- 
pered. “Oh, Jimmy, please!” 

And still she tugged and still James 
hesitated, for he was not the type that 
runs away from trouble. And on the 
other hand—well, he was unable to say 
whether a drowning man’s whole life 
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flashes before him, as is reputed to 
be the case, because he had never come 
near drowning; but he was entirely 
certain that something like that hap- 
pens to a man about to be assassinated. 

One second sufficed for his boyhood 
and his parents in their younger days; 
another revealed him, all shot up, here 
on the floor, with the same parents, 
now getting on, broken forever. 

The third presented Doris for his 
inspection — Doris, believing the very 
worst after the tragedy, and going mad 
or into seclusion for the rest of her 
life. Doris, his beloved—James started 
and frowned. A loud, metallic snap 
had just come from above. 

“ Now he’s—trying it to see if it 
works—all right!’ Mabel submitted, 
with a vague and ghastly smile, and 
swayed a little. 

“Well, here! Don’t faint just yet!” 
James said hastily, and fairly dragged 
her toward the door. 
for awhile, till he regains his senses. 
Where’s your coat?” 

“ There.” 

“Well, get into it! 
James ordered quite 
“Quick!” ‘ 

His decision, you see, had been 
reached and, as ever with James 
Henry, to make a decision was to act 
upon it. One lightning glance he shot 
up the stairway as they stood in the 
little lower hall, and although Barrow, 
above, laughed one of his blood-freez- 
ing laughs, the stairway mercifully re- 
mained empty. 

Another lightning glance he shot to- 
ward the outer door of the home, to 
find that Barrow — rather than warn 
them of his coming by clicking the 
latch—had left that wide open. 

Yes, and now Barrow was walking 
toward the corridor, up there! With- 
out a sound or a comment, Folsom 
picked up Mr. Barrow’s bride and sped 
across the veranda and down the steps 
to the curb, where stood the very car 
— he had sworn never again to 
ride. 


Get into it!” 
frantically. 


“We'll get out . 
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“Jimmy! You—you know how to 
drive it?’ Mabel panted. 

“ Had an old one of the same make 
last year myself, didn’t I?” James said 
briefly, as he deposited her on the seat 
and pushed in after her. “ No, don’t 
slam that door. We may be able to 
slide out of sight before he gets down 
and finds which way we’ve gone. No 
use having a nice neighborhood like 
this all peppered with bullets, or— 
there!” 

The engine, gloriously hot, had 
started without a sound. There was a 
faint whining of low-speed gears for 
a moment, and then no whining at all, 
for James had jumped straight into 
high. 

He smiled strangely; he’d covered 
half the block already without drawing 
fire from behind. One long blast of 
the horn and he was around the corner 
and gathering speed with every second. 

“Go ahead and slam your door, 
Mabel; it’s all right now,” he said. 

“ Urrrg — oh!” Mabel said in sub- 
stance, and slammed the door, and he 
noted without overwhelming emotion 
that she was weeping. 

Well, let her weep, the confounded 
littlk—oh, well, not much to be gained 
by that ungallant line of thought, was 
there? It might be more to the point 
to thank Mabel for egging him into 
flight like that; his self-esteem had suf- 
fered slightly, but at least the rest of 
him enjoyed that still unpunctured 
state which, he felt sure, Doris would 
have preferred in a husband. 

Folsom shook his head wonderingly 
and felt rather appalled at the thought 
of the thing which so narrowly had 
missed happening, back there. Lord, 
what a mess it would have made! 

Two homes wrecked, at least four 
lives completely shattered, Brandburg 
turned upside down by the excitement, 
enough gossip evoked to have lasted 
for weeks or months and—just why? 
Because, forsooth, Mr. Folsom had 
sought to instruct Mrs. Barrow in the 
art of cleaning a rusty pot! 
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So now they were under way, shoot- 
ing along through Brandburg’s darker 
byways in distinctly reckless fashion, 
and what was to come next? Primari- 
ly, James decided, they’d keep right on 
going for awhile. 

It would take Barrow some time to 
secure another car and start in pursuit, 
and some more time to ferret out the 
general direction of their flight, if he 
was able to do that at all; and in this 
interval he might cool down to the 
point where reason could be talked into 
him—and then again he might do noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Mark Barrow, roused, was an ugly 
little devil, as James well knew, and at 
present one might consider him really 
roused. Once James glanced back and 
then pressed the accelerator down a lit- 
tle farther; although there was never 
the sign of headlights behind, he had 
the funniest little feeling of bullets 
coming through the back of the car. 


Apart from the slight upset in the . 


Barrow family, there were a lot of 
other things to be thought out, too. In 
Folsom’s inner vest pocket a thick wal- 
let still reposed most uncomfortably 
and, come hell or high water, that wal- 
let would have to be in the Scanlon 
office before noon to-morrow. 

What was more, since James had 
yet to fail in a business commission, it 
would be there; but at the moment he 
could not say quite how this was to be 
accomplished. 

Mabel would have to be stowed 
away safely—somewhere. He’d have 
to telephone soothingly to Doris from 
—somewhere. And he’d have to find 
the quickest way of reaching New 
York from that same somewhere, even 
if he had to borrow the Barrow car 
and drive it himself; so, wherever the 
somewhere happened to be, it behooved 
Mr. Folsom to reach the spot just as 
swiftly as possible, for time was grow- 
ing short. He pressed the accelerator 
still farther down. 

Yet, as regarded pursuit, he need 
not have hurried. 
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There was no pursuit. The homy 
little living room was still quite empty; 
the light still burned placidly over the 
deserted couch, and the poison bottle 
was still upon the table; even the lone 
horsefly still buzzed about aimlessly. 

But now, from above, there came 
another laugh, and the long, creaking 
sound was repeated, this time ending 
in a soft bang. Next, there came a 
thudding, which marked the passage of 
Mr. Barrow as he crossed the room 
just overhead. At the top of the stairs 
he paused for an instant and wheezed 
audibly, indicating rage still uncon- 
trollable; then, slowly enough, and 
with a terrible smile upon his thin lips, 
he descended. 

Also, he crouched, with head thrust 
forward and arms swinging, quite 
after the manner of the gorilla. It 
would have been entirely fitting had he 
hammered his chest with both clenched 
fists when, down at last, he cried: 

“T won't shoot you! I'll finish you 
with my bare hands, Folsom! You 
may be big as a house, but I'll tear 
you—” 

This seemed to be all Mark cared 
to say on the subject just then. He 
stopped short in the doorway, his fe- 
rocious glare upon the spot which had 
recently been occupied by Mr. Folsom 
and Mabel. 

And while Barrow may in many re- 
spects have been an unpleasant person, 
he was at least not slow witted; three 
seconds he did stare around blankly, 
to be sure, but another three found him 
on the veranda, and there he stood and 
vibrated for a little, gazing at the 
empty curb and sniffing the faint trace 
of burned oil and gasoline that still 
floated in the air. 

Plainly, they were gone, and whither 
he had no means of guessing, save that 
they were probably headed for that 
vague region known as the ends of the 
earth, where in some secluded spot 
they hoped to live out their guilty lives 
with no interference from himself. 

Well, they were wrong about that 
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part! Though the ends of the earth 
were a thousand times as far away, 
though he followed them on and on 
and on, through years if need be, he 
would still find them and exact a 
vengeance that should grow more hor- 
rible in direct ratio to the length of the 
chase. 

Having made this cheerful resolve, 
Mr. Barrow closed the door quietly 
enough and returned to his blasted liv- 
ing room, and there, hands in his 
pockets, brow furrowed, he looked 
around again and felt a stale, helpless 
wonder creeping over him. 

To give the devil his due, Folsom 
hadn’t looked at all like a guilty man 
as he stood here—yes, and he had al- 
ways seemed infatuated with his own 
dark, fiery little wife, too. 

And as for this thing of Mabel tak- 
ing him home two or three times, per- 
haps that didn’t mean much or—yes, 
but hadn’t he seen the damned scoun- 
drel over the couch there, with his arms 
around Mabel and Mabel’s arm around 
his neck? Hadn’t he heard Mabel call 
Folsom “ darling?” 

Mr. Barrow threw up his hands and 
snarled again and tramped through the 
curtains into his dusky dining room, 
while the horsefly buzzed inquiringly 
after. 

And there he stopped again, gnaw- 
ing his lips. All appearances notwith- 
standing, was there an answer to all 
this which might prove their inno- 
cence? Circumstantial evidence plays 
queer tricks sometimes; even the con- 
crete fact that ner arm had been about 
Folsom’s neck might be capable of ex- 
planation. 

Mark sighed bitterly and dropped 
into his own chair beside the table. He 
was in process of cooling down now, 
and he knew that, were they to return, 
he would listen until convinced that 
they were lying and—well, whose grip 
was that, over there on the floor? 

Why, it was the very one Folsom 
had been carrying. Barrow switched 
on the lights and picked up the bag, 


shaking it curiously. ‘They—or better, 
he, since Mark was in this increasingly 
reasonable frame of mind—had left it 
behind. 

He pursed his lips and frowned. 
Were any clews in there? Without 
ceremony, he opened the bag and 
stared inward; nor had two seconds 
passed before a horrid cry came from 
him and his hand dived in, toward the 
protruding bit of pink. 

And he drew it out, all sheer and 
silky, and he drew out another and still 
another and then a blue one—and the 
blue one he recognized even more read- 
ily than the rest, for he had been with 
Mabel in Towle’s department store 
when she bought it. 

Yes, and how well he remembered 
overcoming Mabel’s little economical 
scruples, which had favored the paler 
one at three dollars less; and now, be- 
cause it was the prettiest of her collec- 
tion, the abandoned woman had packed 
it into Folsom’s bag for their elope- 
ment ! 

Seconds, Mark held this shimmering 
blue thing in his hands and trembled; 
had he wished confirmation of the very 
worst, surely it had been given to him 
now. And he snarled and tore the thin 
blue silk and tore and tore again, until 
it was but pitiful shreds, and he tore 
at the pink ones, too, still snarling; 
presently a mass of rags lay on the din- 
ing table. 

He swept them together and hurled 
them all into the fireplace, and after 
them he flung a dreadful, blistering 
curse. They had figured on traveling 
light, eh? Well, the going was even 
lighter than they -had expected, then, 
for at least Mabel never again would 
wear these rags! 

After that Mark grew articulate and 
spoke with perfect freedom of every- 
thing that was on his mind, and the 
horsefly left almost immediately, buzz- 
ing straight through the window which 
had admitted James Henry and out 
into the unpolluted night air. 

And Mark spoke on and on and on, 
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and had a veteran mule skinner been 
there to hear, this latter must have hid- 
den his face in bitter chagrin and bit- 
ten spitefully upon his own feeble 
tongue. 

However, the worst of the storm 
passed within a very few minutes, and 
silence fell upon gritting teeth and a 
very ugly smile. In a sense, internal 
pressure had been relieved slightly, and 
Mr. Barrow was seething over plans 
for the immediate future. He couldn’t 
recapture them alone; sense enough re- 
mained to tell him that. He stepped 
to the telephone closet beneath the 
stairs and called for Brandburg’s po- 
lice headquarters. 

“My name is Mark Barrow—Cole 
Street!” he barked, with no preface at 
all to the rather bored voice which an- 
swered. “ My wife and my car have 
just been stolen!” 

The voice ceased to be bored. 

“Together?” it asked in bright 
amazement. 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Well—that’s tough!” the voice 
murmured. 

“Yes, I know it is,” said Mr. Bar- 
row bitterly. “I didn’t call up to ask 
for your sympathy. I—” 

He paused there, struck by the sus- 
picion that the owner of the voice was 
not listening attentively. At any rate, 
there was an undertone mumble of: 
“__wait a second, anyway. What? 
Sure! Some man up on Cole Street; 
somebody stole his wife and his car!” 
And a fainter voice mumbled eagerly: 
“ Hell y’ say! I'll stick around.” 

“ When you finish talking this over 
with your friends, I'd like to give you 
the dope on the matter!” Mark put in 
tartly. “It may be possible to catch 
them before they reach Canada or 
Mexico.” 

“Yes, Mr. Barrow,” the voice said 
in more businesslike accents. “Go 
right ahead, please.” 

So Mark indeed went right ahead 
and talked and growled and answered 
questions; and when he had quite fin- 
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ished, the man at the desk had jotted 
down the make and number and color 
of his car, the license number, a full 
description of Mr. Barrow’s missing 
bride, a fuller one of James Henry Fol- 
som, and a lot of minor details. 

“They haven’t gone far if they 
started only fifteen minutes ago, Mr. 
Barrow,” he said. ‘“ We'll pick ’em up 
and arrest the man Folsom, of course. 
Pll call you back when—” 

“Don’t bother; I won’t be here,” 
Mark said sourly. “I’m going out 
after ’em myself as soon as I can bor- 
row the car next door. If you do find 
‘em, lock ’em up till I get back.” 

“ We'll find ’em,” the voice assured 
him again. “I'll pass this right on to 
the State police, Mr. Barrow. Good- 
by.” 

A long time Mark sat, head bowed, 
on the uncomfortable little stool of his 
telephone closet. 

Find them—yes, and punish them, 
of course. And when all that had been 
looked after, would his happy little 
home have been restored to its original 
pleasant state? Distinctly, no! 

It was hard enough for Mark Bar- 
row to trust anybody under any cir- 
cumstances; that he might ever again 
trust a wife who had unquestionably 
eloped with James Henry Folsom was 
more than merely absurd—as a propo- 
sition it soared so far out into the 
realm of the impossible as to pass in- 
finitely and vanish at some point a mile 
or two beyond! 

Nay, view the situation from what- 
ever angle he chose, his home seemed 
to have been wrecked for good and all. 
And when the wreckers had been 
caught and put through all the neces- 
sary suffering, just what would be left 
in life for Mark himself? 

At this very moment, as he under- 
stood suddenly and turned rather sick 
and weak, he adored Mabel as he had 
fancied himself incapable of adoring 
any woman in the world. 

Without her he could not go on liv- 
ing in this comfortable little house; 
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he'd have to get a dreary room or two, 
down near the mill somewhere, and 
drag through days that—Mr. Barrow 
started nervously, for the telephone in 
front of him was jingling again. 

“Mr. Mark Barrow?” a dulcet male 
voice asked. 

“This is Mr. Barrow.” 

“Jones, city editor of the Evening 
Record, speaking,” the pleasant tone 
continued. “ Mr. Barrow, I understand 
that there’s a little trouble in your 
home ?” 

“Ts that any of your damned busi- 
ness?” Mark inquired. 

“Mine? Lord, no!” the other 
laughed easily. ‘‘ But it is news, Mr. 
Barrow, and as you probably know the 
Record tries to get all the news and get 
it first and get it straight. That’s why 
I called up, to ask if—” 

Assuredly it was not the most polite 
thing to do, but here Mark hung up the 
receiver. 

He breathed quite rapidly, too, as he 
still sat scowling in his dusky closet. 
Not so strangely, perhaps, in the first 
wild excitement it had not even oc- 
curred to him that the whole mess 
might well get into the papers—and, 
of all papers, into the Evening Record. 
That kind of publicity in that kind of 
sheet was a thing Mr. Barrow detested 
and even feared. 

Sensational rot never did a man any 
good, you know. It was the sort of 
thing in a case like this which focused 
every amused eye in the county on one, 
the sort of thing which stuck forever. 

He was no shrinking violet, per- 
chance, but before the thought of what 
the Record would print if ever he gave 
it the story of his woes, Mr. Barrow, 
who was not much given to shudder- 
ing, shuddered until the stool beneath 
him trembled. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONSEQUENCES 


But he shuddered not for long. 
The Evening Record, Mark decided 
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with a really threatening frown, should 
know nothing at all about the matter; 
and, by thunder! if ever they printed 
one word to which he could take ex- 
ception, he’d sue them through every 
court in the land! 

He was a first-class assistant mill 
manager, all experience and hard- 
boiled efficiency, but when it came to 
newspapers like the Evening Record, 
he was as unsophisticated as a child. 

The question of possible notoriety 
satisfactorily settled, he clasped his 
hands and growled for several minutes 
over the matter next in order, which 
was that of the pursuit. He could bor- 
row Dill’s car next door, of course, 
and—er—well, just where did he mean 
to drive it, once borrowed? 

Would they have started toward 
New York, hoping to lose themselves 
in sections ever more thickly populat- 
ed? Or would they have started to- 
ward Canada, hoping to avoid observa- 
tion in sections less thickly populated ? 
Or would they have headed West, ul- 
timately to lose themselves in the great 
open spaces if not intercepted or would 
they not as thinkably—aha! the tele- 
phone again, eh? 

* Hello!” Mark snarled. 

* As I live, it’s boyhood’s friend and 
he hasn’t changed a bit!” a strangely 
familiar tone cried gayly. “ Hello, 
Mark?” 

““Who the devil are you?” Mark 
grunted. 

“ Are you sitting on something solid 
—something with a back?” 

“ What?” 

“ Because I’m going to send a shock 
of joy that “Il just keel you over if you 
don’t watch out! Mark, this is Benny 
Sayles!” 

‘Oh, is it?” Mr. Barrow said with 
no enthusiasm at all. 

He remembered Benny well enough 
of course. Benny had been a skinny, 
saucy little schoolboy when Mark was 
a considerably larger boy in the same 
school. Very frequently, indeed, he 
had felt called upon to chastise little 
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Benny for various impertinences. It 
did not occur to him just then to won- 
der whether Benny remembered these 
things. 

“It is! It is!” 

“Thought you were living in New 
York ?” 

“ Will you regard this as confiden- 
tial, Mark?” the other went on. “I 
don’t want it generally known, because 
of the effect it might have on Wall 
Street, but I’ve left the big town flat! 
Fact, bo! I quit my newspaper job 
down there and harked to the call of 
dear old home! You know the stuff— 
the old oaken bucket, the ironbound 
bucket, the moss-covered bucket 
that—” 

“T’m sorry, Benny,” Mark inter- 
rupted tartly, “but I haven’t time to 
talk to you just now.” 

“You bet you have!” the other 
laughed less airily. “ Listen, kid! My 
old pal and meal-ticket here, Jones, the 
city editor, just called you up, and you 
high-hatted him something terrible, he 
says. All he wanted to know—” 

“ Say, are you working on that rot- 
ten sheet?” 

“I’m almost the best thing the Eve- 
ning Record has at present in the way 
of a snappy little newsgatherer, if 
that’s what you mean. Now, listen, 
Mark, and let’s get this thing right. 
They tell me you got a nasty break to- 
night in—” 

Mark cleared his throat. 

“No! You listen to me!” he said 
forcefully. “I don’t know whether I 
can stop your paper printing the—the 
police record of the case; Ill have to 
ask my lawyer about that. But I tell 
you that if you try to work it up into 
a sensation, you'll have more suits on 
your hands in less time than even the 
Record ever had before! Get that?” 

There was a tiny pause; Mr. Sayles’s 
voice was quite blank. 

“ Well, but Mark, you don’t seem to 
realize—or else somebody’s been lying 
around here. Your wife did run off 
with Jim Folsom, didn’t she?” 
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“T have nothing to say!” 

“Why, I thought she did,” boy- 
hood’s friend said relievedly. “ All 
right, Mark; that alone’s good for the 
biggest type we have in the shop. Now 
give me the—” 

“Good night!” snapped Mr. Bar- 
row. 

“ Wait!” shouted Mr. Sayles. 

“Wait for what?” 

“Dear old egg,” sighed the other, 
“it ‘Il be so much better for you and 
for everybody, if you'll just try to be 
reasonable. You don’t seem to have 
the smallest conception of where you 
stand, Mark. You can’t thumb your 
8 at the whole world in a case like 
this.” 

“T can’t, eh?” said Mr. Barrow. 
“ Well, you watch me make a wonder- 
ful stab at it, will you?” 

“Very likely. Say! Did you know 
that Kroner’s taking it up?” 

“What Kroner? Not Hiram?” 
Mark gasped. 

“Hiram indeed—president of the 
Brandburg Purity Guild — readjuster 
of the universe—biped and perambu- 
lating disinfectant—sole inventor and 
patentee of antivice and the aseptic 
life! The very same, Mark. He was 
here in the office when I brought the 
big news from headquarters.” 

“Yes, but what has he to do with 
this?” Mark choked. 

“What has he to do with every 
transgression, big and little, of the 
well-known moral code? He has to 
get it fixed, of course. So now, dear 
old pal, you see the wisdom of opening 
up and telling all?” 

“T do not,” Mark said huskily, and 
fumbled the receiver back toward the 
hook. “ I—TI have nothing to say.” 

And thus another telephone conver- 
sation ended, but this one left Mark 
Barrow with wet palms and a suspi- 
cion that his temperature had leaped 
some ten or twelve degrees. Because 
—Kroner! 

He was a Brandburg’ institution 
now, this Kroner. He was a virulent 














specimen of the type which storms 
through life strong in the conviction 
that it has been put on earth solely to 
right the world. 

He did not look particularly the re- 
former; he was a chunky little man 
with red cheeks and gray eyes that 
peered incessantly through thick 
glasses, with a shoe brush mustache 
and a habit of pounding one open hand 
with the other fist as he discoursed. 

Strangers took him for a bustling 
business man, and he was all of that; 
in his pet line of endeavor he was a 
combination of dynamo and volcano! 

Did a speakeasy speak too audibly, 
Mr. Kroner and his corps of volunteer 
vigilantes descended thereupon and 
silenced it, presumably forever. 

Did a gambling establishment rattle 
the chips too loudly, Mr. Kroner and 
his associates brought axes and war- 
rants, and the Evening Record sent 
along cameras and much flash powder, 
and once even a news weekly had a 
movie camera on the spot and quite put 
Brandburg on the map. 

In the intervals Mr. Kroner made an 
excellent living in the real estate busi- 
ness, but the Purity Guild was his real 
lifework. 

And this was the man who was tak- 
ing up—whatever that might mean— 
the elopement of Mabel and James 
Henry Folsom! Mr. Barrow growled 
aloud and snatched down the telephone 
again; there was just a chance that 
Kroner might have gone to his office. 

He had. He answered at once. 

“Oh! Mr. Mark Barrow! I was 
just on the point of calling you up. 
May I tender my sincere sympathy, 
Mr. Barrow?” 

“You may not! I don’t want your 
damned sympathy!” Mr. Barrow 
snarled. “I want to tell you just one 
thing, Kroner; you play around wher- 
ever else you like, but keep your fingers 
out of my family affairs, now and 
hereafter! Understand?” 

There was a brief pause. One could 
feel Mr. Kroner smiling. 
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“Um—a not unnatural attitude, I 
suppose, Mr. Barrow,’ he - said. 
“They've told you what we mean to 
do?” 

“They have not, and I’m not inter- 
ested, because you're not going to do it, 
Kroner. I’m not courting notoriety!’ 

“No, of course not. That phase is 
unfortunate but inevitable,” the other 
said crisply. “‘On the other hand, are 
you frankly condoning immorality, 
Mr. Barrow?” 

“ What’s that? No, I—” 

“Ah, I thought not. Nor do we, 
Mr. Barrow, and that is just where the 
guild enters this and similar cases. 
The sum of the individual immorali- 
ties, sir, makes the ghastly total. By 
tearing out these individual sins, roots 
and all, we lessen*that total. 

‘In time we hope —and I believe 
most sincerely that we shall accomplish 
this!—to have a Brandburg impeccably 
spotless as the driven snow. And until 
we reach that glorious objective, Mr. 
Barrow, I pledge with my last drop of 
blood the unremitting—” 

. “Yes, I heard you say all that when 
my wife dragged me down to the 
Academy to hear you spout, two weeks 
ago,” Mark said ruggedly. ‘“‘ That has 
nothing to do with this, Kroner. I can 
attend to my own affairs without any 
help from you or your guild. Under- 
stand ?” 

“T hear you, of course,’ Kroner 
answered. “ We had rather hoped for 
your cooperation, Mr. Barrow; but 
you'd doubtless be worse than useless 
if you honestly feel that the community 
good should be subordinated to what- 
ever you fancy to be your—well, well! 
We mustn’t waste time in fruitless 
argument, eh? Will you excuse me, 
Mr. Barrow? I have some busy hours 
ahead. Good-by.” 

This time it was the president of the 
Purity Guild who ended the conversa- 
tion. Mark arose with a jerk and 
strode out of the stuffy little closet be- 
fore the bell could ring again—strode 
and was aware that another bell was 
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ringing—and then thudded to the front 
door with a wild, senseless notion that 
Mabel had returned. 

But it was Benjamin Sayles who 
breezed by him and into the living 
room, and by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could one have considered Mr. 
Sayles as depressed. He was snappily 
dressed as ever, and carried a full head 
of steam; his eyes sparkled betrayingly 
as he forced his first words down to 
the tempo of: 

“Mark, old man, I—I’m awfully 
sorry, you know. Beats hell how things 
like that can happen to a man, eh? 
How did it ever come about?” 

“What are you doing here?” Bar- 
row growled. 

“ T—er—stopped in, of course,” 
Sayles grinned. : 

“Well, stop out, quick! 
talking!” 

“No? Well, I don’t know that I 
blame you,” agreed the caller, and seat- 
ed himself. “No kidding, though, 
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Mark, what did happen?” 
“T can still kick you out, you know,” 


suggested Mark. 

“Go ahead!” the Record man said 
cheerily. ‘‘ Not a bad idea, anyway; 
I can get half a column out of that 
alone. But before you start, will you 
do me one favor?” 

“No!” 

“Oh, but this is such a trifle. It’s 
what brought me here, really. Mark, 
I want some pictures. We use a lot of 
them, you know. I think I’m going to 
be fired pretty soon, as usual, and a 
bunch of good cuts on this may make 
me solid. 

“All I need is one of you and one 
of your wife. Although, you don’t 
happen to have a snapshot of the car 
they ran off in, do you? That would 
help a lot. And one of the house here, 
perhaps? Snapshot ’ll do for that, too, 
if it’s nice and clear. Eh?” 

* You da—” 

“Yes, I know. You're all upset 
about this. Poor old chap! Poor old 
chap!” Sayles said, and patted Mark’s 
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shoulder hurriedly. “Don’t go to a 
bit of bother. Just tell me where they 
are and I'll get them myself.” 

“What I’m going to tell you—in a 
minute—” rattled in Mark’s throat. 

“That means no pictures?” 

“Tt does!” 

“ And no story? No inside line on 
all this? Nothing at all for a good old 
friend who can and will sit down at a 
typewriter and sock it all out with the 
real sympathetic touch? You know, 
Mark, your side of the case ought to 
be told in the right way.” 

“Get out of here!” Barrow roared, 
and pointed at the door. 

Save for his eyebrows, which went 
up, Mr. Sayles did not move. 

“You just don’t get any of this, do 
you?” he muttered. “ You don’t even 
know that you’re a public character 
now. That’s mighty curious, Mark!” 

6é I’m no—”’ 

“Oh, but you are—or you will be 
by morning—and public characters 
can’t afford to carry on this way, 
Mark. No, really!’ Why, when Kro- 
ner is through with this thing you'll be 
able to go into the movies at ten thou- 
sand a week—for about a_ week. 
You—” 

“ What’s Kroner doing?” escaped 
Mark. 

* Ah, but what isn’t he doing?” 
Sayles chuckled. ‘ Why, Mark, when 
he got a line on this thing, down there 
in the office, he hopped right up, spon- 
taneous like, and delivered a spiel on 
the sanctity of the American home that 
had half the men in the office blushing, 
for some reason. I thought he was go- 
ing to wave his hat and cheer, at one 
time.” 

66 But—” 

“Boy, you can’t understand what 
this means to Kroner; you have no idea 
of the terrible state the antivice busi- 
ness has been in lately. This thing’s 
just a plain godsend to Kroner; we'll 
have him on the front page for three 
days now at least, and—” 

“Why?” 
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“Why? Telling about his hunt for 
the erring ones and his struggle to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the home, of 
course. Mark, when this one broke,” 
Mr. Sayles laughed heartily, ‘“‘ Kroner 
was down in the office trying to get in- 
formation on some Chink who’s sup- 
posed to be running a game in back of 
his laundry. Yes, he was reduced to 
that! 

‘““He’s ordering out his vigilantes, 
you know. They’re to bring back your 
wife and Jim!” 

“Oh!” breathed Mark. 

“Probably half a dozen of ’em ’Il 
move around and ask a few questions 
and let it go at that, but it “Il read just 
as well as if the whole gang was gal- 
loping all over the State, shooting 
down everything that looked lke an 
eloping wife or husband. Believe me, 
Kroner’s riding high, wide, and hand- 
some this night, boy!” 

“ Ti—TDIl stop him!” 

“How?” grinned the other. ‘ No- 
body’s been able to stop Kroner yet, 
Mark. And again, why? You don’t 


give a hoot what happens to a dame 
who’s walked out on you like this, do 


And here he glanced at his 
watch and started. ‘Holy smoke! 
I’m due back now. Well, Mark, com- 
ing across with the story and the pic- 
tures?” 

Twice Mr. Barrow swallowed before 
he could answer. 

“ There — there must be some way 
of calling off Kroner and his fools! 
There must be some way of keeping 
this quiet!’ 

“ Honestly, are you as dumb as all 
that?’ Sayles inquired in genuine an- 
noyance. 

“T tell you—” 

“T’m wasting the paper’s time,” its 
representative sighed. ‘‘ Of course, it 
would have been better to have the 
facts, but—say, Mark, call me up if 
you change your mind, will you? Call 
me personally. We'll probably run off 
two or three extras between now and 
morning, so I can stick in the real story 


you?” 
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any time you feel like coming clean? 
*Bye!” 

He was gone, without even bother- 
ing to slam the door after him. The 
unfortunate Mr. Barrow did not seek 
to stay him; numbed, he stood there, 
staring after Sayles in the silliest, 
blankest way. This time, unwittingly 
enough, he had indeed started some- 
thing! . 

There was a brief, strange period 
wherein he thrilled with an elemental 
lust for vengeance and fancied that he 
rejoiced. Let them be brought back 
and punished and held up to the scorn 
of all good men! But this period end- 
ed almost as it began, and Mark, with 
a small groan, dropped into the chair 
beside the table and rested his head in 
his hands. 

It was his Mabel, his poor, tender 
little Mabel, led astray by the hand- 
some Folsom, that Kroner’s hounds 
would be tracking—his Mabel, who 
was to be branded for life by the Eve- 
ning Record! 

So he was still sitting not many min- 
utes later when the bell rang sharply. 
Mr. Barrow looked up with a snarl, 
and then stilled the snarl and smiled 
very grimly indeed, for he was rising 
to face Mrs. James Henry Folsom her- 
self, just arriving with her father. 

Tension was in every inch of the 
lovely young woman; her own smile 
Was exceeding grim, and she controlled 
her voice only with an effort. 

““Ts—er—Mabel here?” she began 
swiftly. ‘‘ Because I wish to see her, 
Mark, and talk plainly to her, and I 
should prefer that you were present. 
She’s carrying on some sort of affair 
with my husband, and I mean to have 
it stopped. She has lured him—” 

“ She has?” Mark cried. 

“ Yes, she has!” Doris hissed. 

“Don’t fool yourself about that, 
Doris!” Barrow said roughly. “ She 
is too innocent to do any luring. But 
that lumbering hulk of a husband of 
yours, with his collar-ad face and his 
football figure—” 
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“ He’s simple as a child, and any 
woman can do anything with him, and 
she has!’ Mrs. Folsom broke in vi- 
ciously. “ She follows him everywhere! 
She brings him home from the office; 
to-night, when he said that business 
was taking him out of town, she was 
waiting for him with the car, and she 
fairly dragged him in. I saw that!” 

“ Well, that—” 

“Don’t lie, Mark; she’s not worth 
it. And he was here very shortly after 
that, because I called up to tell your 
dear, innocent wife exactly what I 
thought of her—and Jim made the 
mistake of answering the telephone. So 
we've called now, you see, in person, 
and I mean to say a thing or two to 
that sweet young woman that she’ll re- 
member!” 

Then, head high, she waited. 

“ You—don’t know about 
then?” Mark said. 

“ What?” 

“They've gone off together— 
they’ve taken the car and eloped!” 

“J—I don’t believe it!’ Doris 
gasped, albeit her eyes closed for an 
instant and she blanched. “ He— 
wouldn’t do that.” 

“No, he’s not fool enough to do a 
thing like that, Barrow,” her father 
supplemented. “Been flirting with 
your wife, probably, but—” 

“Ts that his grip, in there on the 
table, Doris?’ Mark asked. 

“ It—yes.”’ 

“All right. 


them, 


They left in such a 
hurry that they had to abandon it. I 
opened it and found a couple of Ma- 
bel’s best silk nightgowns and two or 
three more things of hers!” 

The eyes closed again. 


“They planned —they actually 
planned—” Doris faltered. 

“They did!” 

“Well, if this thing has happened. 
then it has happened!” James Henry’s 
father-in-law cried savagely. “I'd 
hardly have believed that of Folsom, 
but — are you going to let them get 
away with it?” 
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“We'll catch them and bring them 
back first, and then decide what’s to be 
done with them,” the elder man added 
sharply, and gripped the situation with 
both hands. “ You report your car as 
stolen, Barrow. Chances are the State 
police will be able to pick them up be- 
fore it leaks out and starts a scandal.” 

“I—er—I have reported it, you 
know,” Mark murmured, and avoided 
his eye. 

“ When?” 

“ Half an hour ago.” 

“So much the better. They’ll have 
taken that possibility into considera- 
ation, I imagine. Folsom’s no fool. 
That means that they’ll get clear of the 
car and take a train. Where? Any 
idea which way they headed?” 

66 No.” 

“Toward New York, very likely. 
We'll find them in some town within 
twenty miles or so, waiting. We'll 
have to go by taxi, I suppose. What's 
the company’s number, Barrow? Don’t 
stand there and gape like that! Call 
a cab and let’s get started. This thing 
has to be nipped in the bud, I tell you. 
I’m damned if I'll have my daughter 
involved in a public scandal!” snapped 
the elder gentleman angrily. 

“ T’ll—er—go next door and borrow 
Dill’s car!’ Mark said, with a hasty 
smile, and departed. 

Doris, leaning on the table, glanced 
down, and started. 

“Dad! Look!” 

“T,ook at what?” 

“A bottle of poison—and Mark was 
sitting here when we came in, crying. 
I think, and getting ready to—to take 
that!” 

“Piffle!” said her father, and 
stepped to the window and threw up 
the shade and stared out impatiently. 
“ They never do.” 

“They shouldn’t, should they? Sui- 
cide isn’t a man’s trick, because men 
don’t—don’t love as women do,” Doris 
murmured, and considered the little 
bottle, in her palm now. 
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“ Takes him long enough to borrow 
that car!’ her father observed. 

Doris smiled strangely. 

“ Doesn’t it?” said her absent voice, 
as she slipped the bottle into her little 
bag. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


THE more thickly settled part of 
Brandburg having been passed, mirac- 
ulously enough, without the sacrifice of 
even a stray cat, James Henry Folsom 
slowed down somewhat and studied the 
road behind. 

No lights were following. Indeed, 
on calmer thought, unless Barrow had 
had another car waiting — and there 
had been no other car in sight—there 
hardly could be any pursuing lights. 
The swaggering fool would have had 
time to get downstairs with his arma- 
ment, possibly bombard the room for a 
while before he discovered that it was 
deserted, possibly also hunt through the 


ground floor for them, eventually dis- 
cover that they had driven off like this 
and then find means of following, if 
that were what he chose to do. 
Folsom grunted. Since he himself 
had no idea of where they were head- 


ing, it was unlikely that Mr. Barrow 
could have guessed. 

So he slowed down still further as 
they rolled out upon a black State road, 
and glanced down at the young wom- 
an who was the cause of his present 
trouble. ‘There was a decided lack of 
love light in his eyes. 

“You might as well stop that cry- 
ing!’ he said briefly. 

“You say that, that way, to me 
Mabel flared. 

“Well, what good—” 

“T’m not made of iron, you know,” 
the girl sobbed. ‘ Where—where are 
you taking me?” 

“Well, strictly speaking,” James re- 
plied with some acerbity, “I’m not 
taking you anywhere, Mabel. To the 
best of my belief, we're getting out of 
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range of your lunatic husband’s artil- 
lery. It’s rather a joint proposition, I 
should say.” 

Now Mabel glared at him. 

“ He’s not a lunatic!” she said. “ He 
—loves me, and that’s why he—or he 
did love me. He doesn’t now, when 
he thinks—what he thinks, and we— 
left like that.” 

James Henry shut his teeth. 

“T’ve—I've lost him now!’ Mabel 
cried. 

“Well, along those lines, you have 
nothing on me, believe me, Mabel!” 
Mr. Folsom rasped. ‘‘ If my wife ever 
hears about this ride, she’ll leave me; 
and I’m pretty much in love with her, 
by the way. She thinks you’ve been 
flirting with me, I believe, and—” 

‘““IVhat does she think?” Mabel de- 
manded. 

“Oh, because I’ve ridden home in 
your car a couple of times, you know.” 

“ And you were not man enough to 
tell her the truth?” Mrs. Barrow asked, 
for she was in a frame of mind far 
from reasonable. “ You didn’t tell 
her that you'd been flirting with me?” 

“Why should I tell her that?” Fol- 
som asked blankly. 

““ Because that’s what you’ve been 
doing, of course. Oh, please don’t be 
absurd, Jimmy; don’t glare at me like 
that. And don’t misunderstand me, 
either. If I had only realized it in 
time, I’d have put a short stop to it; 
but I’m simple and trustful, and we'd 
been friends as children and all that. 
It was only this afternoon that it 
dawned on me!” 

“What dawned on you?” 

“Why, that—that you were begin- 
ning to think you were in love with 
me,’ Mabel said miserably, surprising- 
ly. “‘It was in your face!” 

James Henry Folsom breathed 
rather rapidly. The girl was simple, 
of course—he had always known that 
there was nothing complicated about 
Mabel’s mental processes. But he had 
never suspected that she was as simple 
as all that! 
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_ “You're confusing my face with 
somebody else’s!” he said flatly. “I 
assure you that I’m not—not in love 
with you.” 

Mabel’s little laugh was a hollow, 
whimsical sound, quite devoid of 
mirth. 

“As if a woman couldn’t tell about 
these things!’ 

“* My dear Mabel, if you’re the wom- 
an, and your intuition’s telling you 
that I’m in love with you, it’s time your 
intuition went to the repair shop 
and—” 

“Then what possessed you to force 
your way into our home when you 
knew that I was alone?” Mrs. Barrow 
broke in. “‘ Why did you steal down 
on me and wind your arms around me, 
when I was asleep and helpless? No 
decent man does such things.” 

“Well, kind Heaven above us!” 
James Henry cried wildly. “ I’ve tried 
once to tell you what happened. Could 
I know that you, or any other mortal, 
was able to sleep like that? 

“ Why, I rang the bell and I opened 
the window, and the telephone was 
ringing and I answered that, and I 
tramped all over the house; I did 
everything but start a thunderstorm 
and let off a blast. And still, when I 
did find you, you were stretched out, 
looking exactly as if you'd passed 
away!” 

“You needn’t scream at me,” Mabel 
said. “ I’ve always been a very sound 
sleeper. Mother always had to shake 
me and shake me, before she could 
rouse me. M-Mark is the only one 
who can rouse me easily; I love him so 
that I can feel him near me even when 
I’m asleep. And I thought that you— 
you were Mark, and I put my arm 
around you, when you—you did that!” 

“When I was trying to save your 
life, you mean?” James asked sourly. 

“ When you were trying to ruin my 
life—and_ succeeding!” Mabel cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Folsom, looking straight ahead 
as he drove, said nothing. 
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“Tt is ruined, you know!” Mabel 
added. “I can’t go back now. You 
can. A man always can—and laugh 
and it’s forgotten. But not a woman, 
Jim.” 

Still Mr. Folsom said nothing. There 
were many futile things he might have 
done just then, such as bursting into 
song or offering to match pennies with 
Mabel; but these absurdities would 
have been sensible and purposeful: be- 
side the proposition of arguing further 
with Mrs. Barrow just now. 

Shaken, frightened, overwrought, 
the lady’s perspective, for the time be- 
ing, had been quite destroyed; where- 
as James Henry’s, he was delighted to 
find, had survived pretty well. Not 
that the last quarter hour had been ex- 
actly sedative in character, but his 
abused brain was functioning nicely 
enough, and plans for the immediate 
future were settling into a definite pat- 
tern. 

Jealous wives, demented husbands, 
defective drug store employees, and all 
other abnormalities notwithstanding, 
he was still on his way to New York 
City. Just how the trip could be man- 
aged under the new conditions was 
likely to furnish food for thought, but 
it would be managed. 

He’d be something of a sight when 
he did get there, without his grip; but 
he’d have to make time for a bath and 
a shave and send out for fresh linen, 
and then— 

“I asked you, a long time ago, 
where you were taking me?” Mabel 
said. “ You haven’t answered.” 

“T didn’t know then,” James smiled 
quietly. “I guess I do now, to some 
extent. Mabel, I’m not supposed to 
breathe it, but I have to get to New 
York to-morrow morning, and—” 

“You're taking me there?” Mabel 
gasped. 

“Not if we can avoid it—and we 
can, of course. We were all pretty 
well upset, back there. Now you and 
I are calmer, and Mark is, too. So my 
idea of the right thing to do just now 
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is to keep on going for a few more 
miles, and then stop off and telephone 
back to Mark. 

“ He’ll have his senses again by that 
time, and he'll listen to reason; and 
when I have explained everything he’ll 
come for you and—er—everything will 
be all right.” 

Shall we probe for the possible un- 
dercurrent to this line of thought? 
Shall we suspect that, with Mabel once 
in some safe place, it was James’s in- 
tent to abandon her and go on, even 
though Mark had bawled a million 
threats at him over the wire? Nay; 
for it is entirely probable that no such 
undercurrent ran through James’s fine, 
manly mind. 

“You mean, you'll leave me?” 

“ T’ll have to, Mabel,” James grinned. 
“We don’t want to start a scandal by 
going much farther together.” 

Mabel’s lips trembled; there was 
fresh terror in the eyes that looked up 
at him in the gloom of the car. 

“Jimmy, you don’t think that could 
happen? This couldn’t leak out, I 
mean, and make talk? Because I'd die 
if it did!” 

“ Of course not,” James said confi- 
dently, even contemptuously. 

“ Well, then? Where can you leave 
me?” 

“T know one good place, and it’s 
only six or seven miles ahead, Mabel— 
the Black Swan.” 

“The what?” Mrs. Barrow shrilled. 

“ Black Swan, it’s called, and—” 

“ But that’s a dive! That’s the most 
disreputable—”’ 

“ My dear child,” Folsom said pa- 
tiently enough, “ you’re thinking of 
some other place. The Black Swan is 
a tea room off on a side road, kept by 
a couple of lean maiden sisters who’d 
probably call in the cook and the gar- 
dener and bounce anybody who said 
‘damn’ out loud. That’s how much 
of a dive it is.” 

“No! I’m sure somebody said—” 

“‘ Somebody lied, then. Doris and I 
used to drive over there for dinner 
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once or twice a week when we had the 
car. I don’t take my wife to dives.” 

“Men rarely do, I believe — their 
own wives,” Mabel said unsteadily. 
“ That’s what I meant.” 

This one James ignored entirely. 

“ And we'll get you a cup of tea or— 
or something like that to soothe you, 
Mabel, and straighten things out with 
Mark, and then I'll go on and he'll 
come for you,” he said in conclusion 
and, since it was thinkable that Mark 
might not sit quietly through the night 
waiting for word, he opened up the 
throttle once more. Even if he caught 
Mark at once and talked fast, there 
would be none too much time. 

Presently, then, they turned into a 
rather narrow and overgrown byway, 
and rolled along for half a mile, until 
a big, dimly lighted house loomed 
ahead. Mr. Folsom stopped. 

“We used to park down here,” he 
said. ‘‘ They’ve never fixed a decent 
place up by the house, and it’s hard to 
get out. You haven’t the key to the 
car, Mabel?” 

“Of course not.” 

“ Umum—then I guess [’ll run into 
the bushes and turn off the lights,” 
James Henry said, after a moment of 
consideration. “ Can’t take any chances 
on having the car stolen just now; | 


‘may have to borrow her and drive on 


to the city after I get you settled.” 

Rather recklessly, he charged into 
the bushes and stopped again, comfort- 
ably concealed; and in silence he 
snapped off the lights and descended, 
and in silence Mabel followed him. He 
chuckled faintly as he glanced down at 
her compressed lips and wary mien— 
and then he exclaimed : 

“Well, my word! They have built 
a parking place after all, eh? The old 
girls are getting progressive.” 

A dozen cars were on the level con- 
crete; yes, and this path was new, too. 
James wondered vaguely; last time 
they were over here—wasn’t it ?—the 
maiden sisters had been complaining 
about poor business, too. 
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“ Well, can you beat that?’ he mut- 
tered suddenly. ‘‘ They’ve even put in 
a doorman since the last time I was 
here—yes, and they’ve got men waiters 
now, too!” 

Still Mabel said nothing. A tall, 
dark, rather sinister citizen was escort- 
ing them toward a table—a real, hon- 
est-to-goodness head waiter, and he 
was taking them to the far corner, 
which suited James perfectly, because 
the telephone booth was over in that 
direction. 

But say! The place had changed! 
These rather low-browed and decided- 
ly broad-shouldered persons who were 
hustling back and forth with trays had 
none of the homy, friendly atmos- 
phere that had surrounded the trim lit- 
tle waitresses. They had a cashier 
now, too, a rather lurid young person 
with long jade earrings and magnifi- 
cent eyes, whose mascaraed rays were 
turned iull upon James for a moment. 

Funny, all around! Even the pa- 
trons were different. That fellow at 
the next table looked like a dope fiend, 
and the girl with him was exactly 
James’s conception of a high class con- 
fidence worker and efficient general fe- 
male criminal! 

Yes, and the one over there with the 
terrific blond hair—and the one over 
there with a pair of eyes which made 
those of the cashier look like the orbs 
of a tired, dying fish! 

“ By gosh! ‘There’s a woman smok- 
ing!” James muttered, as they sat 
down. 

“Yes, I’m the only woman in the 
place who isn’t smoking,” Mabel said 
tremulously. “ It’s that kind of place! 
You—you lied to me!” 

“T did nothing of the kind. I—no, 
it doesn’t look the same, I admit; I 
don’t know what’s happened here. But 
the last time we were in here I saw the 
elder Miss Pringle herself go over and 

take a cigarette away from a girl. 
Struck Doris funny, that did; she 
thought it was too quaint for words 
and—” 
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“Don’t invent. You never brought 
Doris here.” 

“T tell you I—”’ James began, and 
paused, for the heavy person who 
seemed to be their waiter had ap- 
proached and was gazing down inquir- 
ingly. ““ Er—tea!” said James. “ Tea!” 

The man departed. James gazed on, 
at the company in general. Mabel 
gazed at James. 

“Why did you bring me here?” she 
asked. 

““T’ve tried to explain that—” 

“You love me or—or you hate me— 
and you're trying to compromise me!” 
Mrs. Barrow advised him. “ You know 
as well as I do that, even if everything 
else was all right, I could never show 
my face in Brandburg again if — if 
anybody saw me here with you.” 

Mr. Folsom shook his head. 

“Looking ’em over, Mabel, I’m in- 
clined to think that you have nothing 
to worry about. None of our friends 
seem to be here to-night. We’ll do our 
telephoning and—oh, here’s the tea.” 

Well, the service had deteriorated, 
too! There was no silver, no pretty 
teapots, nothing at all but cups and sau- 
cers, and the cups small and not very 
well filled at that. Mr. Folsom stared 
frank disapproval at the liquid, which 
seemed even to be cold, and glanced 
toward the waiter. This person had 
sauntered away; evidently they no 
longer used cream and sugar here. 

And a particularly awful jazz band 
had just leaped into action, too! James 
Henry winced. As a cozy little place 
to come for dinner, this one had gone 
down to ruin. He looked at Mabel, 
who was just lifting her cup with agi- 
tated fingers—and then he half rose in 
amazement and concern, for Mabel 
seemed to have exploded! 

Or at least a loud, gurgling cry had 
left her, and she had turned brilliant 
purple and seemed to be swelling: her 
eyes popped, she clutched her throat 
with one hand and reached for the 
water glass with the other—and James, 
after one sip, reached for water, too. 
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It was not pure fusel oil in the cup, 
and it did not taste quite like kerosene; 
it suggested a brand of varnish James 
once had used, but it suggested just as 
strongly the patent fluid Doris used for 
cleaning gloves. 

The waiter had approached. 

“Ts this—meant for whisky?” 
James asked thickly. 

“You can’t buy no better around 
here, sir.” 

“ T—wasn’t trying to buy any in the 
first place. What I’m trying to ask: 
this place has changed hands, hasn’t 
it?” 

The waiter grinned suddenly. His 
eye, which was upon Mabel, softened; 
after all—to strangers at any rate— 
she was a childlike, appealing little 
thing. The man lost much of his case- 
hardened professional demeanor and 
grew quite human. 

“Why, sure—yes, sir. The boss 
bought it about three months ago,” he 
said, and grinned on, tenderly, solicit- 
ously, at Mabel. “ You'll be some of 
the old customers, huh?” 

“ We—yes.” 

“TI see. We had several cases like 
yours lately, people noticing the differ- 
ence. Well? Something for dinner? 
We serve meals, too.” 

“ Nothing just now, thanks,” James 
muttered, and waited for him to move 
away before: “All right, Mabel, I 
apologize. The place is a joint, after 
all. I’m sorry I picked it, but their 
telephone is just as respectable as any 
other. I'll talk with Mark and set 
things right and—” 

“ And tell him to come here and get 
his wife?” Mabel flamed. 

“ T—I hadn't thought of that,” Mr. 
Folsom faltered. ‘“ No, tell him to 
meet us somewhere else, I suppose. I'll 
fix it somehow. You sit still and I'll 
telephone and—” 

“ Where is the phone?” 

“Tt used to be right in that corner.” 

“It’s not there now, and I won’t be 
left alone in a place like this,” said 
Mrs, Barrow. 
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“Well—I dunno, Mabel,” James 
muttered. “ It is a kind of tough-look- 
ing place. I don’t know why it should 
start anything if we left the table to- 
gether and went poking around, but it 
might. I mean, they’re selling this 
bootleg stuff, and they may be suspi- 
cious of strangers. I wish you’d just 
sit here and not waste time. You see, 
I haven’t much—oh, here comes the 
waiter again, eh?” 

There was a strange, exaggerated 
air of unconcern about the person now. 
As before, his kindly eyes rested ap- 
preciatively on Mabel for a moment; 
then he frowned a little and, leaning 
on the table, spoke very softly: 

“Say, listen! Don’t yell or any- 
thing; set just the way you are, till I 
tell you.” And his voice grew still 
softer and acquired a melodramatic 
hiss: “ This joint’s gonna get pulled!” 

“ What?” James gasped. 

“What does he mean? What does 
he mean?” Mabel also gasped, and lost 
all her pretty purple color and became 
chiefly white. “A raid?” 

“Sure thing, lady —a raid,” the 
waiter confirmed. “ The way I hear 
it, around three minutes from now all 
hands in here is likely t’ get pinched!” 


CHAPTER IX 


ON AGAIN 


Trmorous as she was, Mabel Bar- 
row did not scream; indeed, to have 
fended off a dozen raids she could not 
have screamed just then. Even James 
Henry seemed, for the moment, petri- 
fied. 

“Ts this a—a straight tip?’ he 
croaked. 

“Tip? It ain’t no tip, boss,” the 
waiter smiled sadly. “Them three 
State cops is out there now, and the 
boss is trying t’ fix it with them, and 
it looks like there’s nothing doing. 
They gotta come in here and give a 
look around, they say!” 

“ Well, then, we’d better—we’d bet- 
ter—” 
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“The line they’re handing the boss, 
y’ know, they’re looking for some 
Brandburg guy named Folsom that 
stole a car. That’s a lot o’ apple sauce! 
“ They’re playin’ it up good, though; 
they been crawlin’ around all the cars 
outside, readin’ the pictures with flash- 
lights, and there ain’t no car there such 
as they’re talkin’ about. So now they’re 
pullin’ this one t’ git into the dining 
room quiet and snatch up a couple o’ 
drinks that’s been served and—” 

He paused and stared at James. 
James just now was even whiter than 
his companion; his dry lips gave a cer- 
tain peculiar clacking effect as he said 
brilliantly : 

“ The—ah—the—ah—” 

“You don’t have to get scared,” the 
waiter said, with more than a touch of 
contempt, for he, of course, did not 
understand the real cause of James’s 
perturbation. “They won’t getcher. 
That’s what I come over for. The way 
I figger it, there ain’t much point in 
this little lady gettin’ pinched.” And 
he smiled almost tenderly at Mabel. 

“Get this! Right behind you’s a 
yellow door. Get up slow and walk 
quiet through that, and turn left. 
Around six feet ahead you'll find the 
side door. 

“And say! If you got a car out 
front there, keep away from it till the 
show’s over and the boys are gone. 
Better be settin’ on a rock out back for 
an hour than settin’ in jail, maybe 
overnight, huh? Beat it!” 

Noble soul that he was, he turned 
and strolled toward the main entrance 
again, perchance with the thought of 
besting all three troopers should they 
seek to rush after little Mabel. 

And, as one, little Mabel and James 
Henry Folsom rose, in absolutely per- 
fect accord at last; and as one they 
passed through the yellow door and 
stood in a black, narrow corridor for 
an instant; and then, also as one, 
whisked out into the quiet night. 

And again Mabel wept, softly, wild- 
ly, giving forth tiny whimperings and 
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wheezings, with here and there a trilly 
little cadenza appropriately placed. 

“Shut up!” snarled the gallant 
James. “ D’ you want ’em to—” 

“You dare—to speak to me like 
that!” 

“You bet I dare!” Mr. Folsom 
puffed emotionally. “It never struck 
me that Barrow might report his car 
as stolen. That is a hot one, you know! 

“Tf they ever get their hands on us 
now, the beans are all spilled for me 
and—say, Mabel, will you please stuff 
a handkerchief in your mouth, if you 
can’t control that yowling any other 
way? What’s that? Well, take this 
one of mine; it’s clean.” 

And while he spoke in this unkind 
fashion, the hand he had fastened on 
Mabel’s arm dragged that young per- 
son along in a way almost as unkind; 
for James emphatically was not mind- 
ed to stand around patting Mabel’s 
shoulder just then and soothing her 
poor, excited little brain. Beyond any 
peradventure, James's one ambition in 
life was to go away from that place! 

His blood froze as he thought of the 
moment’s grisly potentialities. Why, 
just one slip now, just one little mis- 
chance that brought the troopers down 
on him, and he was absolutely done 
for! 

It was not an exaggerated view of 
his case. Once he had been arrested 
in this wretched hole with Mabel, never 
in the world would Doris quite believe 
the truth; his home life, sooner or later, 
might be patched together again in 
some makeshift fashion that would be 
unendurable—and that was about all. 

And Storm! James felt his throat 
closing. Storm was very fond of him 
—yes. Storm had promised him defi- 
nitely a mighty pleasing and profitable 
future if he went on attending to busi- 
ness in the same efficient way. 

But when Storm realized that he had 
lost a million-dollar contract because 
James had been arrested, ostensibly 
while carousing with some one else’s 
wife at a questionable roadhouse, when 
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he should have been on his way to New 
York—oh, it might be explained in the 
course of time and after a fashion, but 
James knew Storm well enough to 
know that he’d never again be intrust- 
ed with a mission involving more than 
ten dollars! 

He smiled weirdly. Positively, you 
know, he had been almost comfortable 
when they ran into this side road, such 
a little while ago! Mark was jealous 
and eruptive and all that, but Mark 
would have calmed down by this time, 
and five minutes telephoning should 
logically have settled the whole ridicu- 
lous affair. 

Aye, it was the almost comical fact; 
on the way up this road toward the 
house James really had fancied himself 
all but out of his trouble! And now— 
well, now he was traveling down the 
same road in a series of queer, stum- 
bling leaps and with considerable trou- 
ble still upon him, and Mabel was pant- 
ing: 

“J-Jimmy! I c-c-can’t go—any far- 
ther like—” 

“You don’t have to!” 
James’s breathless undertone. “ This 
is where we left the car, isn’t it? Yes, 
here it is! Get in, Mabel. Don’t trip 
and make a racket.” 

6é | 

“ Sssh!” snarled her cavalier. ‘‘ Get 
in! Get in! You're wasting time!” 

Now, at least, she was doing her 
whining behind closed doors. Mr. Fol- 
som had shut the one on her side, and 
then the one on his own without creak 
or slam. Lips tight, breath coming 
rapidly, he pressed the starter, just 
once, and just for a second, and then 
sighed his unbounded relief. The hot 
engine had started promptly and with 
hardly a sound. 

A crunch, a few swishings, which 
might not get to the ears of the troop- 
ers, if all three were still indoors, and 
he’d be out on the side road—he was 
on the side road, in fact! 

Mr. Folsom relaxed somewhat and 
headed for the State highway again, 
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reaching it in what was probably the 
record for that particular stretch of 
road, and still no roar of motor cycle 
was on the air and no single headlight 
menaced from behind. 

“ Now—now where are you taking 
me?” Mabel was asking. 

“ Can’t tell you for a minute or two. 
Let me think,” James grunted. “ Well 
—I can’t borrow this blasted car now 
and get to the city in it, can 1?” 

“I don’t see, anyway, how—” 

“The State police have it—there’s 
an alarm all over half a dozen coun- 
ties!’ We may be picked up any sec- 
ond, and I'll probably be locked up in 
jail if we are!” James barked on, with 
surpassing bitterness and directly at 
Mabel, much as if all of it were due to 
Mabel’s carefully studied malevolence. 
‘‘ However, they haven’t got me yet! 
We'll have to sneak into Wingfield 
now, [ suppose.” 

“Why, when—” 

“Nearest place I can take a train, 
of course. The twelve forty from 
Brandburg must stop up at Wingfield 
about quarter past. Earlier than that, 
maybe. Yes, and I'll have to leave the 
car in some dark back street and sneak 
down to the station on foot and keep 
out of sight till the train does come, 
and—” 

‘““May I speak?” the Barrow bride 
asked shrilly. 

“Er— pardon me. I didn’t know 
you were trying to. Yes?” 

“What about me?” Mabel demand- 
ed with genuine heat. 

“ Well—er—yes, of course,” James 
muttered. “Er—haven’t you any 
friends in Wingfield you could stay 
with overnight, Mabel?” 

“No! And if I had I wouldn’t go 
to them this way—with you!” 

“‘ And there isn’t a decent hotel over 
there, either.” 

“No, and if there was I—I wouldn’t 
go there! I'd be afraid and ashamed!” 
flared Mrs. Barrow. “ Why, if Mark 
ever knew that you took me to a hotel 
—no, it wouldn’t matter if you were 
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not there!—he’d kill me. And he’s— 
after us!’ she added shakily. 

“I don’t believe it,” said James. “I 
think, about now, Mark is sitting home 
and realizing that he’s made a clown 
of himself all around. I think he be- 
lieves that we’re parked somewhere 
three or four blocks from the house, 
waiting for him to cool down; and if 
I'd had any brains, and you hadn't 
thrown such a scare into me, that’s ex- 
actly where we'd be.” 

“I’m to blame for absolutely every- 
thing, am I?” 

“Er—no. Excuse me, 
James said drearily. 

The car sped on toward Wingfield 
for half a minute. 

“* Well?’ Mabel said then, and there 
was a new, sharp note in her voice 
which brought no delight at all to 
James. “ You haven’t answered my 


Mabel,” 


question yet: what about me?” 
“Well, I tell you, Mabel—it’s a 

rather funny situation all around. I 

mean, we can’t bother with too many 


conventionalities and—” 

“You don’t bother with any, I 
think.” 

“and whatever else happens, I 
have to get to New York. You may 
safely set that down as the one fixed 
factor in all this. So if you don’t want 
to be left alone, come along down with 
me.” 

“Jim Folsom!” Mrs. Barrow cried, 
for after all she was just a little old- 
fashioned girl. 

“It wouldn’t be that sort of excur- 
sion,” James said tartly. “If you ob- 
ject to that, I don’t know what else to 
suggest.” 

His sidelong glance at her rendered 
him even less comfortable. ‘The lady 
had come to the end of her weak, ir- 
responsible weeping and she seemed to 
be thinking hard; her fingers were tap- 
ping on the edge of the car window 
and her lips were tight. 

“But you are going to New York 
to-night, whatever else happens?” she 
asked suddenly. 
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“T am!” 

“And just leave me in the car, if 
there is no other way?” 

“ There’ll—er—be some other way, 
of course,” James Henry said. 

“That’s exactly what I thought!’ 
cried Mrs. Barrow, and her voice rose 
excitedly. “ Well, you shan’t do it— 
do you hear? I won't let you abandon 
me like that! Because the very minute, 
the very second, you try it, I'll scream! 
Yes, I'll scream for help, and I—I 
don’t care what happens after that!” 

“* Mabel!” 

“That’s what I mean to do, Jim!” 
Mabel said bluntly. “If you doubt me, 
just try it!” 

“ And just how’s that stunt going to 
help things?’ James asked thinly, as 
the full beauties of the new terror 
swept down on him. 

“It will help a great deal, because 
if you know what’s in store you'll 
hardly try abandoning me,” Mrs. Bar- 
row explained. ‘“‘ You see, I’ve been 
thinking. There’s really just one way 
out now.” 

“Is there one?” James cried hope- 
fully. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Why, it’s perfectly simple. You 
drive straight over to Arlindale, and 
I'll stay with my aunt for two or three 
days. I—I think my Mark’s just a lit- 
tle bit afraid of my cousin Joe, because 
Joe’s so big and rough and—” 

“Yes, but Arlindale’s nearly sixty 
miles away, and I can’t get a New 
York train from there anyhow!” James 
cried, quite savagely. 

“Well? What of that?” Mrs, Bar- 
row asked, and her tone was now al- 
most serene. “ What earthly difference 
does that make? It’s only business 
that’s taking you to New York, isn’t it? 
You'll have to attend to it at some 
other time, of course.” 

“This business—” 

“Ts it more important than my 
reputation, than my safety?’ Mabel 
asked with possibly warranted asperity. 

“Er—no, Mabel, of course not,” 
James muttered. 











Another minute of swift going 


passed. 

“Just ahead,” Mabel said. “ You 
turn left for Wingfield and right for 
Arlindale.” 

“We're not going to Arlindale just 
yet,” James grunted, as he turned left. 

“Jimmy! If you—” 

“ Listen, Mabel!’ Mr. Folsom cried 
imploringly. “It’s only a mile to 
Wingfield. We'll go there and tele- 
phone Mark, and probably everything's 
all right by this time and he'll be right 
over for you!” 

“Yes? And if everything isn’t all 
right?” Mabel asked, and he was in- 
creasingly conscious of the new note 
of power. 

There was little real deceit in James 
Folsom; consequences notwithstand- 
ing, moral aspects apart, he had al- 
ways found it easier to tell the truth 
than to lie. ‘Yet circumstances, as 
somebody has so profoundly stated, do 
alter cases; Mr. Folsom’s voice was a 
soothing balm as he said resignedly: 

“Well, then, I suppose, there’ll be 
nothing for it but turn around and hit 
the trail for Arlindale, Mabel!’ 

After that he drove on swiftly, be- 
tween houses that became ever nearer 
and nearer together as they entered the 
little town of Wingfield; and through 
him wandered nasty, chilly little thrills 
of dread, and each corner seemed to 
hide an eagle-eyed constable or a 
trooper, waiting for him. 

As to his actual thoughts, they were 
not pretty. If possible, to be sure, he 
meant to leave Mabel in some safe, 
comfortable spot —and get the New 
York train. And were it not possible, 
he still meant to leave Mabel, in one 
way or another, and get the same New 
York train; or even if he had to drag 
Mabel aboard with him, he'd get the 
train! 

By Heaven! He’d get that train 
now if he had to fight his way, bare- 
fisted, through a whole regiment of 
troopers and a machine gun company 
of Mabels! Mad thoughts, these, per- 
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haps, but that is how James felt about 
the matter. 

He was familiar enough with Wing- 
field. Down this way, he remembered, 
lay a drug store not unlike Ambler’s 
bedeviled establishment. He ran si- 
lently to the curb before a dark, de- 
tached house, still uncaptured, and said 
briefly : 

‘‘Going down there to phone, Mabel. 
You stay here!” 

“Do I really look as stupid as that ?” 
Mabel asked crisply, as she stepped out 
after him. 

“Come on, 
grunted. 

So she meant to stick as close as all 
that, eh? Mr. Folsom stifled a sigh. 
It did not simplify matters at all. This 
time, really, he had not meant to make 
his dash for freedom. 

Rather, he had intended to come 
back with a report and then talk sooth- 
ingly to Mabel—convince her, perhaps, 
that Wingfield’s one hotel was quite all 
right, which so far as respectability 
went, it was—or possibly dance back 
with the glad news that Mark had come 
to his senses and was even then start- 
ing for Wingfield. 

Now it appeared that, save in the 
last happy event, he’d have to do some 
crafty planning and some rapid work. 
Never before in all his days had James 
Henry fled from a lady who insisted 
upon his company this way; he was 
rather in the dark as to the accepted 
procedure. 

Probably have to be a last minute 
dash, for one thing, he fancied. ‘That 
was to say, he’d have to plant Mabel 
in some spot far from the station, and 
then run like mad and swing aboard 
before she could overtake him afoot. 
And that meant that he’d have to fix 
the car so it wouldn’t run, and then 
possibly tell Mabel he was going to a 
garage for aid. Something like that. 

But he’d get that train! If it was 


then,” Mr. Folsom 


his last earthly act, he’d get that train! 
“ Coming in with me?” James asked. 
“T’m not in the habit of standing 
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about the streets at night,” Mabel said 
pleasantly. 
‘All right. Shop for some face 


powder while I’m telephoning; buy a 
package of something—act natural, 
anyway. We can’t afford to attract 
attention.” 

And he scowled at Mabel, and Mabel 
scowled at him; and the youngish 
druggist went back behind his prescrip- 
tion counter. As a matter of fact, he 
was glad he wasn’t married himself; 
he saw so much of that. His cheery 
whistle came from the back, mingling 
with the clink of mortar and pestle. 

Ten minutes had passed before 
James left the booth. 

‘“Your house doesn’t answer,” he 
said. ‘‘ Mark’s out somewhere.” 

‘¢ Jimmy!” Mabel gasped, and stared 
at the door, quite as if expecting Mr. 
Barrow to enter. ‘ He is after us!’ 

“What if he is? He has no idea 
what direction we took. We haven't 
been spotted yet, Mabel. You go on 
looking at things, will you? I want to 
call up Doris and explain as well as I 
can. The Lord only knows what she’s 
thinking by this time!” 

He returned to his booth and called 
for Brandburg again, and presently : 

“Oh, hello! That you, Martha? 
This is Mr. Folsom. Will you ask Mrs. 
Folsom to come to the phone, please?” 

“Mrs. Folsom ain’t here, sir,” said 
the voice of his maid. 

“Eh? Where is she?” 

“She went over to Mr. Barrow’s 
house, she and her father.” 

“ When?” 

“Oh, a long time ago now.” 

“* Well—er—she didn’t say when she 
was coming back?” 

“Yes, she said they’d be right back. 
They wasn’t.” 

James frowned heavily. 

“ All right, then. When she does 
come back, be sure to tell her that I 
called and said everything’s all right, 
will you? Everything is all right, 
Martha!” 

But his frown persisted when he 
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came out of the booth. Mabel smiled 
quite sneeringly. 

“Oh! She had a thing or two to 
say to you, apparently.” 

“She wasn’t there. She went to 
your house a long time back.” 

“What for?’ Mabel cried. “ Was 
it necessary for her to go over and con- 
dole with my husband?” 

“T don’t know. Hardly. She—” 

“ She’s the very one to do a thing 
like that, isn’t she? And poor Mark, 
heartbroken by this time, craving sym- 
pathy and—” 

“ She’s not there now, and wherever 
she is, she isn’t holding your idiot hus- 
band’s hand—I know Doris well 
enough to know that,” James snapped. 
“We'll drop this line and get back to 
the car and see what’s to be done next.” 

“ But there’s only one thing to be 
done, of course; get to Arlindale as 
soon as possible. Do you mind hurry- 
ing? I don’t want to get my aunt out 
of bed at one or two in the morning!” 

Haughtily, she waited for James to 
move—and he did not move. 

He was, indeed, an odd sight just 
then. He had been on the point of 
leaving the store when his eye caught 
a short line of bottles on a shelf just 
behind the counter, stock preparations 
of some sort, since the labels were 
printed; and he stopped short. 

For those labels were bright red and, 
very prominently, each one showed at 
the top the one word: Poison! Yes— 
Poison, Poison, Poison, all along the 
line, and each word hissed into James 
Henry’s brain like a red-hot arrow. 

For there was the answer! 

That little bottle standing on the 
Barrow’s living room table, almost the 
first thing to meet one’s eye when en- 
tering the room—and Doris, who had 
told him what would happen if any 
woman took him away from her, Doris 
had gone to Barrow’s, and nobody was 
at Barrow’s now. 

“Oh!” moaned James Henry. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you 
now ?” Mabel asked pettishly. 
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He did not answer. With what 
looked like a single motion he had 
reached the door, opened the door, 
passed through the door. Now he was 
gone! 


CHAPTER X 
BACK! 


AROUND the corner, figuratively on 
two wheels, went James Henry Fol- 
som. 

“Here! You come back here!” 
gasped Mabel, and then she too went 
round the corner, her rather chunky 
little legs pounding along quite effi- 
ciently. 

“Well, I'll be damned!’ chuckled 
the druggist, as he peered out from the 
back room. “‘ That’s some family row!” 
Then, when he had gone and closed 
the door, he added: “ Some row, I hope 
to tell you! Ha! ha! ha!” 


It was just as James Henry stooped 
to enter the car that Mabel caught his 
coat. 

“ How—how dared you try that?” 


“ How dared you try to 


’ 


she gasped. 
leave me when—’ 

“T wasn’t leaving you, kid. I was 
just leaving,” Mr. Folsom said grimly. 
“Slam that door. Sit tight, if you’re 
riding with me!” 

“But there’s not—not all that— 
need for haste!’ Mabel protested. ““We 
can get to Arlindale by—” 

“We're not going to Arlindale this 
trip. We’re on the way back to Brand- 
burg,” James Henry said, and whizzed 
out of town as if the Wingfield streets 
were part of his private park. 

“But we can’t—” 

“Doris threatened to kill herself if 
I ever ran off with another woman. 
She must think I’ve done that now, 
and she’s been to your house, and that 
poison bottle was on the table in plain 
sight,” snapped from James. “ There’s 
just one thing in the world I want to 
do now—get back and see if the bot- 
tle’s still there, and, if it isn’t, find out 
what’s happened to—to Doris!” 
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“ Oh, but that’s absurd,’’ Mabel ad- 
vised him, with entire calm now that 
her breath had returned. “ Women 
talk a lot about such things—they don’t 
really do them, Jim.” 

“You don’t know Doris.” 

“T know women.” 

“Doris is different!’ James said 
huskily, as he just missed slicing the 
whole side from a very pretty little 
brown roadster. 

“ None of them are,” Mrs. Barrow 
corrected with growing impatience, as 
she recovered her balance. “ And— 
don’t you understand ?—you can’t pos- 
sibly go back there yet,” she added an- 
grily. “ Why, think what it means, 
Jim! You're almost certain to be ar- 
rested and—” 

“ Doesn’t matter now,” Folsom said. 
“They can hang me if they like after 
I—TI get to Doris while she’s still—all 
right. New York ’Il have to wait.” 

““T wasn’t thinking of your wretched 
business! J was thinking of me, Jim, 
and you might do that, too. Why, if 
we're stopped I may be arrested, too! 
You can’t tell what Mark may have 
done in his frenzy; there may be war- 
rants or—or something for both of us. 
I—I couldn’t stand a scandal like that, 
Jimmy!” the lady said pitifully. 

James said nothing at all. Have to 
be just a shade more careful with his 
driving, wouldn’t he? That time the 
little touring car had gone straight into 
the ditch to avoid him. Still, its occu- 
pants all seemed to be uninjured, for 
they were cursing him healthily, and 
the car itself he hadn’t touched. 

“* And you have no right to force me 
to risk such a thing!’ Mabel cried an- 
grily, since the pitiful note seemed to 
have missed fire, and they were still 
spinning right along in the direction of 
Brandburg. “I will not be subjected 
to that, do you hear? You stop this 
car and turn around and go to Arlin- 
dale!” 

Still James said nothing. 

“Jimmy! I «will not go to Brand- 
burg!” Mabel shrieked. 
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“ All right—all right!” James shout- 
“Shall I stop here and let 


ed back. 
you out?” 

“ Do—do what? No! I—” 

“Then keep quiet unless you want 
a wreck that ’!l end all our troubles in 
about five seconds! I can’t drive and 
argue with you at the same time,” said 
Mr. Folsom, and took a fresh grip on 
his wheel. 

Earlier in the evening Mark Barrow 
had treated him to a rather brisk ride 
in this same car, but he sensed now 
that Mark did not even suspect its pow- 
ers. Unless, like so many other things 
to-night, the speedometer had gone 
crazy, they were doing a bit better than 
seventy miles an hour now and holding 
the road superbly. 

Here and there, they did meet with 
brief protest—but is there not always 
some one to object to anything in the 
world? There was the one-armed 
driver who held his lady close and 
steered absent-mindedly ; the last James 
saw of him, he had both hands on the 
wheel and was steering his way atten- 
tively through a rail fence. 

A uniformed man at a crossroads 
stepped squarely into the middle of the 
way and held up the hand of authority 
and then saved his own life by a beau- 
tiful, clean leap that took him across 
the ditch and into the field beyond. 

There was the man who threw a 
wrench after James, and the man who 
stood up in his tilting car and tugged 
and tugged at his pistol pocket. But, 
after all, these were the merest twin- 
kling, sparklike episodes, dying even as 
they were born; and James kept right 
on toward Brandburg. 

And he was amazed, presently, at 
the suddenness with which the upper 
end of Main Street raced forward to 
meet them. He slowed down abrupt- 
ly and took to darker and _ lonelier 
ways; his head was painfully clear 
again; he understood but too well that 
every corner now, every policeman, 
might mean arrest. 

Once he had looked upon the Bar- 
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row table and seen that accursed bottle, 
still present and unopened, anything 
that wished to happen was at perfect 
liberty to go ahead and happen. Until 
then he could not afford one single 
chance. 

Hence his stop at the far corner of 
the Barrow block. 

“Look! Three or four men stand- 
ing down there in front of your house, 
Mabel,” he muttered. “ What do you 
suppose that means?” 

“ How — how —how should [ 
know?” Mrs. Barrow murmured diz- 
zily, for her head was still traveling at 
airplane speed. 

“Say! You don’t suppose—” James 
gasped, sickened, and then steeled him- 
self. “No! I won’t believe that till 
I have no choice! I’m going to run 
around to the back street. The Smiths 
aren’t back from Boston yet, are 
they?” 

“What? No.” 

“Tl go through their back garden 
and into yours and do some scouting,” 
James said. 

His hands had turned to ice, two 
minutes later, when he opened the door 
of the car and stepped out into the 
gloom; something was wrong with his 
kneejoints, too. 

“You stay here, Mabel,” he said. 
“No, I give you my word of honor, 
I'll come back, if that’s what worries 
you. You see,” he explained, “ I'll 
have to use the car some more, any- 
way. You're safe here; nobody ever 
comes up this way at night.” 

At least she was not following him. 
In a senseless way, he all but wished 
that he had asked her to come, for a 
vast, limitless loneliness was descend- 
ing upon James Henry. If the worst 
actually had happened, in all the world 
there would be no lonelier— He shook 
himself together. 

The house was all dark, eh? Dis- 
tantly, he caught the mumble of voices 
from the street out front, and he slunk 
closer to the house and moved on to 
the dining room window which might 
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have saved him no end of trouble by 
getting itself locked earlier in the night. 
He peered in, trembling. 

They had left one light, aiter all— 
the one in the upper hall, apparently. 
Larger objects in there defined them- 
selves in ghostly fashion. And noth- 
ing seemed to be upset, and perhaps 
that was a hopeful sign. 

Or perhaps, considering the dread- 
ful suddenness with which things 
might have happened, maybe there had 
been no time for anything to become 
upset—and so it meant nothing at all. 
Mr. Folsom drew a deep breath and 
very cautiously raised the lower sash; 
and having negotiated the high step, he 
was once again in Mark Barrow’s din- 
ing room. 

it had been still and ominous in 
there on his first stealthy entrance. 
Well, it was much stiller and much 
more ominous now, for this time it was 
his own beloved wife that he had come 
to save. 

His poor hands dropped another de- 
gree, his throat was dry as alkali dust. 


Many seconds he stood thus motionless 
by the open window, and then—well, 
he was simply making a dog-goned 


fool of himself, wasn’t he? Absolute- 
ly all he had to do was walk into the 
living room, pick up the bottle, and 
stick it in his pocket and come back to 
life! 

So James Henry Folsom squared 
his shoulders and, stepping very soft- 
ly, walked straight into the living 
room. ‘There was the table, but the 
light was too poor for the bottle to 
become immediately « visible. He 
frowned and bent over the table—and 
his mouth opened and he bent still 
lower, until his nose was almost on the 
polished top—and his two cold hands 
felt wildly about the surface; and then 
James Henry stood erect and faced the 
horrible truth. 

The lamp, the one book, the crum- 
pled bit of wrapper, even the tiny 
length of string, he had located; but 
the bottle itself was gone! 
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It—of course, it might be somewhere 
else. Somebody might have picked it 
up and—and put it somewhere else. 
Swiftly, Mr. Folsom passed to the 
smaller table, to the mantel; no bottle 
was there. He returned to the dining 
room, stared dully at his own grip, 
standing wide open, for a second, and 
then searched table and sideboard and 
the little serving table. The bottle was 
on none of them! 

So Doris had come here and heard 
what-she assumed to be the very worst, 
and she had seen the little bottle and 
had snatched it up, and then and there, 
before any one could stay her rash 
hand, she had—just there, with a harsh 
little snarl, James Henry turned from 
the pretty picture. He’d be damned if 
he’d admit that, just yet! 

He was racked and shaken, and in- 
fernally tired, and his imagination was 
running wild; by the simple process of 
calling up his own home, there was at 
least an even chance that the celestial 
melody of Doris’s voice would come to 
his ear. Breathing hard, James made 
for the telephone under the stairs. 

But it was not Doris’s voice that 
came aiter a lengthy interval; it was 
the sleepy and irritated tone of Martha 
that said: 

“ Hello! What is it you want?” 

“T—I want to speak to Mrs. Fol- 
som!’ James managed. 

“ Well, she ain’t home. Is that you, 
Mr. Folsom? She ain’t home.” 

“ But she called up or—or sent some 
word?” 

“No, she didn’t,” his maid said 
shortly. “ Nobody’s called since you 
called. I was in bed and asleep.” 

“Go—go back to bed,’ James 
choked, as he rang off. 

Well? 

In the nature of things, having as- 
sumed him to be in full flight across 
country with another lady, they’d hard- 
ly have sent word to his home of the— 
the disaster? Just what would they, 
her father or Mark or some one else, 
have done? 
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Her father’s first thought must have 
been Blaisdell, their family physician 
and an old friend. James Henry swal- 
lowed at the thing in his throat and 
asked for Dr. Blaisdell’s number, and 
then, through long second after long 
second, fought with the mad desire to 
hurl the telephone from him and plunge 
through the window and then run and 
run and run, before any one could an- 
swer. 

“Dr. Blaisdell’s office!’ the very 
crisp resident office nurse announced, 
so suddenly that James bounced on his 
Stool. 

“Is the—doctor there?” 

“Not at present. Do you wish to 
leave a message?” 

“ I'd like to know how long he’s been 
gone?” James croaked. 

“Why, nearly an hour I should 
think. I was out when he left. I be- 
lieve the maid said that it was an 
emergency cail.” 

Mr. Folsom winced and clenched his 
free hand tightly. 


“ You— you don’t know where he 
went, do you?” 

“Yes, to the hospital,” the crisp 
voice said, without a trace of emotion. 
“Who's speaking, please?” 

The stricken young man did not an- 


swer. The receiver clattered back to 
its hook, and for an instant he sat just 
as he was, utterly stunned. For the 
whole awful story was in his hands 
now, you see! Just as plainly as if— 
well, was it? 

He started up feverishly, muttering. 
Even now, he wouldn’t believe that it 
had happened. Even now there might 
be time to—well, see her, at least! 

James, therefore, caution quite for- 
gotten, hurried back to his convenient 
window and stepped into the night, 
and less than five seconds later Mabel 
looked up rather indignantly from her 
new spell of weeping, which was hard- 
ly well under way. 

“ Not there!” James reported, as he 
started the motor. 

“I—I hoped that you'd run into 
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Mark and that he’d—” the lady began 
spitefully. 

“ Plugged me? Thanks. He wasn’t 
there either, however.” 

“Very well, then. Now that you’ve 
come back to Brandburg and nearly 
killed me—and I don’t know how many 
more people along the road!—will you 
please—”’ 

“I’m going down to the hospital 
now!” James interrupted again. 

“ She isn’t there?’ Mabel gasped. 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Well, before you go to any hos- 
pital, you take me to—” 

“ Hospital first,” James said briefly. 

The hospital stood one square back 
of Main Street and on a thoroughfare 
happily rather unfrequented after busi- 
ness hours. Unless extra policemen had 
been turned out to watch for the Bar- 
row car, which seemed most unlikely, 
James could make the trip safely 
enough—three blocks of this dark 
stretch, two more to the left down 
Penn Avenue, and he’d fetch up at the 
side of the hospital. 

In the vaguest way, he knew that 
Mabel was screaming at him as he hur- 
tled along, skidding crazily around 
corners, foot hard down on the accel- 
erator, but it was only when he slid up 
to the curb beside the institution in a 
cloud of dust that he caught the con- 
cluding: 

“so please consider that settled 
and take me there at once, do you hear? 
I have stood absolutely all that I mean 
to stand and—” 

“Tend to it a little later, Mabel,” 
James panted, as he darted from the 
car. 

But he ceased darting as he entered 
the institution; his feet, oddly enough, 
had turned to thousand-pound weights. 
He could visualize the next five min- 
utes so perfectly! Perhaps they were 
expecting him; they’d start at the sight 
of him and then smile in that grave, 
professional way that can mean so 
much. Then, very gently, some one 
would tell him! 
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The ghastly peace of this place 
chilled his very bones. The morose- 
looking old man in uniform at the 
door, who motioned James toward the 
reception office — she looked as if he 
knew all about it, but had no mind to 
tell James Henry. And at the desk 
the cold, spotless, middle-aged woman, 
with all the starch and the rimless 
glasses and the chilly eyes. James 
stopped before her. 

“ Has — er — somebody—er—taken 
poison?” he choked, although it was 
not at all what he had meant to say. 

The woman looked cool inquiry at 
him. 

“Why, no. Not that I’ve heard,” 
she answered imperturbably. 

“Well, but—you know, of course. 
A lady. Wasn’t she brought here?” 

Now the starchy person laid aside 
her fountain pen and examined Mr. 
Folsom with faint interest. 

“ An ambulance case, you mean?” 

“ J—I—yes, I guess so!” James said 
with a shiver. 

6é No.” 

“But she must—” James exploded. 

“Just a minute, please! Are you 
trying to ask for help, perhaps? Some- 
body has been poisoned, is that it?” 

“*T don’t know! ‘That’s just what 
I’m trying to find out from you, isn’t 
it?” 

“No such case has come in to-night. 
If you mean accidental poisoning or 
attempted suicide—and I suppose you 
do—we haven’t had a case of that type 
for months.” 

James nodded dizzily. 

“ Say, Dr. Blaisdell’s here, isn’t he?” 
he persisted. 

“He left about five minutes ago,” 
said the lady, and then, very suddenly, 
seemed to understand. “Oh! You're 
Mr. Terriss? Dr. Blaisdell said you 
Were rather—er—concerned. It’s quite 
all right, Mr. Terriss; it was just a lit- 
tle scare. Your wife isn’t in the slight- 
est danger now, and the baby’s just as 
fine as ever!” 

“She isn’t my wife,” said James. 
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“ Is—is that what Blaisdell came down 
for? Just some maternity case?” 

“ Well—yes. But—” 

“You're sure he didn’t come for any 
other case?” 

“T am quite sure.” 

“Gosh!” James Henry Folsom mut- 
tered, and added thickly: “ Hooray!” 

Warmth was surging back into his 
frozen body; at least she was not here; 
and, when one thought of it, at a time 
like this her father hardly would have 
left Doris alone. It was a fair guess 
that, thanks only to lack of opportunity 
perhaps, nothing awful had happened 
as yet. 

“Er — much 
mumbled further. 
eh?” 

“Well, yes, if you don’t mind,” the 
starchy lady answered with a strained 
smile. 

She watched James narrowly as he 
tottered away. However, he had passed 
the aged doorman without untoward 
incident, and now he was vanishing 
into the night. The lady at the desk 
shook her head and picked up her 
fountain pen again. 

“Mabel, she isn’t there!’ James 
cried a moment later. “‘ What d’you 
know about that? She isn’t there!” 

“No, really? Where is she, then? 
Do tell me!” 

“Oh, don’t be nasty, Mabel. That’s 
big news. I don’t know where she is 
yet. We'll have to find that out next, 
of course.” 

“Of course! We'll have to attend 
to every fool trifle in the whole world 
before giving me any consideration. 
I’m sorry, Jim; we'll do nothing of the 
kind. Before anything else, I insist—” 

“ Hello!’ James said — sharply. 
“ What’s up down there?” 

“Where?” 

“ Down on the Main Street corner, 
by the Record office. See that crowd? 
I say!” James gasped, and turned white 
again. ‘She couldn’t have picked a 
place like that?” 

“ She — here! 


obliged, then!’ he 
‘“*T guess that’s all, 


Where are you go- 
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ing?” Mabel shrilled, as the engine 
started and the car curved gently 
around the corner. 

‘To see what’s the matter!” 

“But the car may be recognized! 
We may be recognized and—” 

“T’ll stay this side of Main Street,” 
Folsom grunted, and rolled on down 
the block. 

And surely something momentous 
seemed to be going forward. Why, 
normally at this hour not a dozen peo- 
ple would have been visible around 
that corner, but now some five or six 
hundred were milling about, talking, 
laughing and—oh, their faces were up- 
turned and they were reading the bul- 
letin board of the Evening Record. 

So that was it! James Henry Fol- 
som heaved a great sigh of relief. 
Probably it was only a national ca- 
lamity of some sort, after all. 

_ But his sigh was short lived. 

' Mabel, leaning forward, had re- 
sumed that senseless clutching of his 
arm; she seemed to be choking as she 
read. James Henry glanced up as he 
stopped the car some fifty feet short of 
Main Street—and then he started vio- 
lently and peered incredulously at the 
huge letters, perfectly visible from this 
point on the big square framed in blaz- 
ing lights: 

STEALS WIFE AND CAR OF BOSOM 
FRIEND — BRANDBURG SHOCKED BY 
SUDDEN FLIGHT OF MRS. MARK BAR- 
ROW AND JAMES FOLSOM 


CHAPTER XI 
OUT OF THE LIMELIGHT 


MABEL’s voice just stole into audi- 
bility, a thin, small sound: 

“ Do you—see it, too?” 

“ Yes, I—I see it!’ James breathed. 

“Oh!” whispered Mabel even more 
faintly, and seemed to be shrinking and 
going down and growing ever smaller 
and smaller. “ Oh!” 

Mr. Folsom swallowed hard. 

“That—that second line—” he 
mouthed absurdly enough. 
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For that was where he was reading 
now, the bold, staring paragraph which 
began: 

Abandoning young wife and beautiful 
home, James H. Folsom, of Sutley Place, 
rising and hitherto respected young busi- 
ness man of Brandburg, eloped to-night 
with girl bride— 

Unbreathing, almost, he read on and 
on. Yes, it was there—it actually was 
there! Those first few seconds the 
nightmare effect of the whole thing 
had swept over him and quite sub- 
merged him, and he had been unable to 
believe his own eyes; but he was wide 
awake now, and grinding his teeth sav- 
agely, 

—secret romance, unsuspected, ends in ruin 
of two homes— 

—and 

—hope to apprehend Folsom for theft of 
car and— 

“Oh!” Mabel gasped out sharply. 

“What's that?” rumbled from 
James. 

“ There—near the bottom! 
—about Mark!” 

“Oh, the ‘heartbroken husband 
swears vengeance’ part?” 

“Yes! Mark—” 

“Let him go ahead and swear all 
the vengeance he likes!” seethed James 
Henry Folsom. “It ’Il be nothing to 
the vengeance I’m going to take in 
about one minute now!” 

“Where are you going?” Mabel 
cried, and clutched anew. 

“Up into that damned Record office 
and beat the whole force to a pulp! 
I'll stand for some things, but I won't 
let that dirty sheet turn a trivial acci- 
dent into that kind of sensation—not 
when it’s my accident! Leggo!” 

“ What—good will that do?” Mabel 
panted, and it was perhaps the sanest 
thing she had said all evening. 

“Tt ‘ll do me a lot of good, Mabel! 
It ‘ll teach them something they need 
to know! It—” 

“ You haven’t read it all, have you?” 
Mrs. Barrow asked, and laughed 
weirdly. 


About 
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_ Huh a,” 

“There at the side—about Kroner!” 

“What’s that?’ James cried, and 
while his voice was still infuriated, a 
certain new terror had leaped in to 
blend with the fury. “ Not the re- 
former? What’s he got to do—” 

But he bent again and read and saw 
just what Mr. Kroner had to do with 
it, for at the side in smaller type he 
found: 

. Hiram Kroner pledges best efforts to 
punish elopers, and issues open letter to 
district attorney asking that example be 


made. Purity Guild considers offer of re- 
ward for recapture of Folsom and Mrs, 


Barrow! 


“Oh, my Lord!’ James babbled, 
and for the moment quite discarded his 
plan of going in and maiming the 
whole Record force. 

Now a man in shirt sleeves stepped 
out on the platform before the bulletin 
and slapped a fresh strip to the lower 
half of the board: 


State police report no sign of elopers at 


Caxton, Steventown, cr Randsville; de- 
scription of car sent throughout State; 


near-by hotels and _ roadhouses being 


searched for Folsom and woman. 


“ Woman!” Mabel cried. 

“That’s about the only accurate 
statement they’ve made,” James an- 
swered giddily. “ At least, you are a 
woman.” 

The first brain-rocking shock had 
passed now, however; he smiled 
strangely for an instant, and then, in 
another instant, had turned sober. 

“And while they’re doing all that, 
we're sitting here in the car they want, 
in plain sight!” 

“'We—yes!” 

“Well, it ’ll probably be as well if 
we don’t sit around much longer, I 
think,” Folsom said, and let off the 
emergency brake. ‘“ We'll just back 
along the block as quietly as possible 
and then try beating it for—” 

“ Psst!’ said Mabel, and added gay- 
ly: “Oh, isn’t it fun? I hope they 
catch them!” 
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A second or so, it seemed to James 
Henry that she had gone quite mad; 
but with the second gone he knew that 
great intelligence lay behind that un- 
expected remark. 

Coming from somewhere in the 
shadows, a man had loitered to the 
side of the car and was standing there 
and grinning in the friendliest, most 
sociable way—a large, not particularly 
well-dressed member of the lower mid- 
dle class. 

Yes, and now his foot was on the 
running board, and he was grinning 
more broadly; he had picked this tense 
moment to stop for a chat. 

“ Pretty near the limit, ain’t it?” he 
observed. 

“Yes, indeed!” James agreed, and 
hoped that his answering grin was 
more natural than it felt. 

“Wouldn't it jar you—people pull- 
ing stuff like that?” the total stranger 
observed further. “ Y’ know it makes 
me sick!” 

“ The—ah—notoriety and so on?” 
James managed. 

“The paper and them bulletins and 
all? Naw! You couldn’t blame them, 
could you? The Record’s a good pa- 
per. I read it all the time. No, what I 
meant, this Folsom and the jane he 
flew the coop with, understand? At 
that, y’ know,” he laughed suddenly, 
“they started more than they expected, 
I guess. What d’ye suppose they’d say 
if they could give this the up and 
down? Haw! haw! haw!” 

“What do you suppose they would 
say?” Mabel Barrow tittered, and at 
last James felt a throb of real admira- 
tion for her. He could not have done 
that! 

“Hard tellin’, lady,” sighed the 
other. “ Looka them guys on the cor- 
ner, with the white badges. Wouldn’t 
it give you a pain?” 

“ The—ah—white badges?” Mabel 
asked, in pretty perplexity. 

“What looks like saucers stuck on 
their coats—them are the vigilantes, y’ 
know,” the stranger said disgustedly. 
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“The Purity Society turned ’em out t’ 
find ’em; they’re all over town—and 
they’d be better off home in bed, mind- 
ing their own business, I'll say.” 

And here he chuckled again, but 
more richly and, elbows on the sill, 
looked through the window. “ Lissen 
here and I'll let you in on the funny 
part; I’d take this up and try t’ sell it t’ 
the Record, only I understand they got 
it already. ‘This—he! he! he!—this 
ain’t what you’d call one o’ these one- 
sided elopements.” 

* What?” 

“Till say it ain’t,” the stranger 
laughed. “Them two wasn’t gone an 
hour when I guess Barrow thought it 
was a good stunt all around, and he 
run off with this Folsom’s wife!” 

* Oh, that—that doesn’t seem possi- 
ble!” Mabel said, not so effectively. 
“Tt’s—it’s absurd!” 

“TI seen ’em! I know Barrow—l 
deliver goods t’ the mill where he 
works. And as for Folsom’s wife, 
she’s some chicken, I’ll tell ’em! I seen 


"em go!” 
“Go where? How do you know—” 
“ Guy in a garage up that way gave 
me the whole story, lady,” the stranger 


laughed on. “Guy where they store 
the car they started in—no, it wasn’t 
their own car. It was some car be- 
longing in the neighborhood; I dunno 
whether they borrowed it or stole it. 
Stole it, most likely.” 

“T’m sure they never—” Mabel 
began. 

The stranger stood erect and yawned 
and laughed, almost pityingly. 

“You don’t know them kind of peo- 
ple, lady,” he said. “They’re just a 
lot o’ well-dressed bums, the way I 
hear. Lappin’ up hooch all the time, 
not much morals and like that. What 
else could you expect?” 

And he nodded and waved a hand 
and lounged on down toward the cor- 
ner and the crowd. A dozen feet away 
he paused and studied the latest bulle- 
tin, which stated with absolute truth 
that there was no sign of the eloping 
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pair in the neighborhood of Holden 
Center or Carsford. 

Then he lounged on toward the 
crowd; just once he paused and looked 
back at the Barrow car, and James 
Henry fancied that he frowned slight- 
ly. As he pushed into the crowd at 
the crossing, Mabel hissed: 

“So she did!” 

“Rot!” snarled James Henry Fol- 
som. 
“Tt is not rot! She did! It’s exact- 
ly what she would do, too! And you’ve 
been thinking that she killed herself!” 
Mabel gasped out, with a small, wild 
laugh. 

“Will you please hush?’ James 
asked, looking straight ahead. “ We 
can’t afford hysterics just now.” 

“Oh, can’t we? We can’t afford to 
sit here, either, while she’s taking 
Mark away! Now we'll stop running 
from them and do a little chasing, I 
think. Now—” 

“Maybe so,” James 
“Look at that man!” 

“What man?” 

“The one who was just visiting 
here, Mabel. He’s talking to the po- 
liceman on the crossing and—by thun- 
der! Yes he’s pointing up here now! 
I was afraid of that when I looked at 
him a minute ago; it got through him 
at last that this car looks like the one 
they want, and—-say! He’s coming 
back here with the policeman!” 

He gripped his wheel and pulled 
himself up and peered. And there had 
been no imagination about it! The 
pair were pushing through the crowd 
now, heading directly this way, and— 

“Open that door and step out, and 
don’t stop to argue, Mabel!” he mut- 
tered. “ We’ve got just one chance in 
a million to get clear, and three seconds 
to take it in. Once they come out of 
that crowd, we’re done. for!” 

She was out, thank fortune! James 
Henry was out, too, and gripping her 
arm and thinking more rapidly, morc 
vainly, than ever in all his life. 

They could not run without drawing 


muttered. 
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dozens of eyes to them; they could not 
even walk the block without the cer- 
tainty of being located by the officer 
behind, once he found the car empty. 
They could not enter one of the stores 
on this side of the way, because all the 
stores were closed—and had they been 
wide open for business they would 
have been even less valuable as refuges 
to the quarry. 

It was indeed a slightly puzzling 
Situation, and James Henry found 
himself on the verge of spurring Mrs. 
Barrow to a run and taking the forlorn 
chance of a stray taxi at the far end of 
the block, when his eye fell upon the 
black alley just ahead. 

Ordinarily, perhaps, this was not a 
really attractive alley, for it was rough 
and dingy, and decorated at the mouth 
with a broken ashcan; but had it been 
framed in diamonds and floored with 
platinum it could have been no more 
beautiful to James Folsom, for it was 
pitchy in there, and it led somewhere. 

A mighty twitch at her arm and 
Mabel had been bounced into this alley 
at his side. 

And now? In the nature of things 
there would be an exit, and in search 
of the exit he sped on and on, fumbling 
out with his hand, shuffling explora- 
tory feet, breathing in the funniest lit- 
tle gulps, keeping Mabel close to his 
side—and eventually, with a more or 
less gentle thud, meeting the solid brick 
wall which was the end of the blind 
way! 

“Ump!” Mabel observed, meeting 
the same wall at the same time. 

“ Hush!” James whispered. 

He looked around swiftly and his 
heart sank; they were caught—they’d 
be taken like a pair of rats in a trap, if 
ever the neighborhood was searched. 
And it would be searched, too, if that 
long nose on the policeman meant any- 
thing; even viewed from a distance, he 
had seemed the most alert and inquisi- 
tive-looking officer James had ever 
noted. 

So here was the finish, eh? He 


looked up—and he started and squint- 
ed, for against the starlit sky he could 
descry a fire escape with a long, hori- 
zontal ladder of the type which so 
obligingly hinges downward on occa- 
sion and permits one to descend from 
platform to ground. 

And back stepped James Henry Fol- 
som and gathered himself and leaped 
and—yes, his hands had closed on the 
end of the ladder and it was coming 
down slowly! Then: 

“Ladder, Mabel! 
quick!” 

“ But where—where—” 

“I don’t know where it goes — it 
goes somewhere else! Isn't that 
enough? Do you want to stay here? 
Shall I carry you up?” Mr. Folsom 
fumed. 

At last she was climbing, and he 
himself was just two rungs behind. 
They were on the platform now, and 
panting, and the ladder, with a faint 
creak, swung up and bumped back into 
place again, and James was feeling 
about. He even laughed as he glanced 
down; the alley was still empty. 

“Go on! Keep on going, Mabel!” 
he urged. “It leads to the roof, I 
hope !” 

It did lead to the roof, and when 
they had reached the roof and were 
three stories above the street, the alley 
seemed still to be vacant. Mr. Folsom 
laughed again, and flattened himself, 
peering over the edge. Mrs. Barrow 
huddled down beside him and wept 
without restraint. . 

And from the street came a sudden 
roar. Some one shouted: “ Hey! 
They found the car! Here’s the car!” 
And as James craned his neck he could 
see the edge of a surging crowd, cross- 
ing the street now to the very spot they 
had left. He moved farther forward 
and looked again and turned cold; they 
had missed it by a very narrow margin 
indeed, the riot that was going on 
around the Barrows’ blue coupé! 

Nor had he wrongly appraised that 
officer, either. The man seemed to 


there, 


Up 
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have taken full charge, down there. 
One or two of his fellows were push- 
ing their way to him, but he himself 
was issuing orders—and several people 
ran up the block, peering into door- 
ways on either side, and several ran 
into the alley, and pocket flash lights 
began to pick out little circles in the 
darkness. 

And James Henry felt along the cold 
tile that was the edge of the roof, and 
even thumped it with his knuckles until 
the thumping hurt; it wasn’t a dream! 
It was happening! 

Mabel had crawled to his side. She 
still wept. 

“We're here for—for all night?” 

““ Make it just a little louder and we 
won't be here for more than five min- 
utes,” said the heartless James. “‘ Other 
people can climb that fire escape, once 
they know we're up this way.” 

“Tf you'd only done what I 


asked—” Mabel wailed more softly. 
“Tf you only had!” 
“What did you ask, Mabel ?” 


“‘T didn’t ask anything, because you 
wouldn’t let me. You were too wildly 
excited about that beast of a woman 
who was—going away with my Mark 
all the time!” Mrs. Barrow sobbed. “I 
wanted to ask you to take me to Uncle 
John Craig’s. That isn’t far. Three 
minutes in the car would have done it. 
He’d know what to do!” 

“He might, at that,” Mr. Folsom 
muttered. “ The doc has a pretty fine 
head on his shoulders. Well—wait a 
while, Mabel. We'll see how things 
work out down there.” 

As a mob scene, they were working 
out splendidly. People were surging 
and rushing, hither and thither, run- 
ning up the block and down the block 
and then coming together as a solid 
mass again. 

James smiled. At a guess, there 
seemed to be some confusion about 
what had become of the people who 
were in the car—ah, yes, they were try- 
ing doors all along both sides of the 
block and looking up at windows. 
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Now somebody on the Main Street 
corner was yelling and pointing to the 
far side of that thoroughfare, and with 
a new surge the crowd had started in 
that direction. James rose suddenly. 

** Mabel, it looks to me like an aw- 
fully good time to leave,” he said. 
“ We'll go over the roofs to the Corey 
Company’s building. Their fire escape 
leads into the shipping yard—I looked 
it over when Storm was thinking of 
buying the building—and the yard 
gate’s rarely locked.” 

Nor was it locked to-night. They 
came to the gate quite safely, and with- 
in a scant five minutes, and James 
Henry, peering out cautiously, found 
the street deserted, although the wild- 
est kind of excitement seemed to be 
going on near the Main Street corner. 
And so two figures slipped through the 
gate, passed the Corey Company’s 
building and the closed store beyond, 
and whisking unostentatiously about 
the corner, headed uptown again. 

It was no gay progress that they 
made. James Henry Folsom had been 
about town for several years now, and 
any doorway might harbor a Kroner 
enthusiast, any tree a policeman, who 
knew him by sight. And there were 
minor incidents, as for example, the 
man who halted them unexpectedly, 
grinned at them, and made strange 
noises, 

He lacked the white badge, yet 
James pushed him aside violently and, 
Mabel’s hand clasped tightly, ran quite 
madly for a little. Only when they 
turned and saw this person sitting on 
the sidewalk and waving his hat after 
them did they realize that rum, not 
righteousness, had made him pause. 

There was the policeman, too, who 
sent them into temporary paralysis by 
stepping out and accosting them; the 
officer wished to tell them the sidewalk 
beyond was torn up and that they 
would have to cross the street, but it 
was a full minute before James’s heart 
felt justified in beating again. 

And there was the little boy on the 
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nice residential block, who ran toward 
James and cried penetratingly : 

“Oooh! Oooh! There’s—” 

Let us not judge him too harshly; 
James caught this child by the throat 
and hissed: 

“Shut up, you little fool, or I'll 
wring your neck!” 

“You—you stop!” the boy cried 
with difficulty. “I—I thought you 
were my daddy!” 

“Yes, sure!”’ James Henry said, and 
recovered himself with a choked laugh. 
“ J—I thought you were my son, kid! 
I was just playing with you, see? 
Here! Take this quarter and run into 
the house!” 

The boy’s mouth was still open when 
they turned the next corner and fairly 
galloped the last half block which 
brought them to the gate of Dr. John 
Craig’s fine, big old house, with the 
brick walk and the great maples, and 
the blessed atmosphere of sound cul- 
ture and security. But at the gate 
James Henry’s steps lagged and he 
hesitated; it was not that he did not 


yearn to pursue Doris, but— 
“T guess I’ll go in with you, Mabel,” 


he muttered. “I’m so far gone now 
that I can’t think any more. The doc- 
tor may have something to suggest.” 

“Oh, he'll have a whole lot to sug- 
gest when I tell him what has hap- 
pened,” Mabel said hotly, as she sped 
before him up the path. “ Uncle John 
is pretty careful of our family honor.” 

Ahead of him she remained as the 
elderly maid beamed and advised them 
that the doctor was in his office and 
alone; ahead she was still as she cried: 

“Uncle John! His wife has eloped 
with my Mark!” 

Dr. Craig leaned back and stared at 
her with no great emotion. A mighty 
man of sixty, with kindly gray eyes 
and short gray beard, with the shoul- 
ders of a dock worker and the calm of 
a granite monument, he had just re- 
turned from a long and winning fight 
with death and he was by no means up 
with Brandburg gossip. 
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“Done what?” he said. “ Hello, 
Jim. Hello, Mabel, child. Doris 
eloped with Mark? Poppycock!” 

“Itis not! It isnot! I tell you—” 

“Well, tell me quietly,” the doctor 
sighed. “’Tisn’t so—it doesn’t make 
sense; but evidently something or other 
has happened. Sit down and tell me 
about it.” 

He listened without comment while 
Mabel quite exhausted herself. He 
grunted inquiringly in James Henry’s 
direction then, and James gave a rather 
more coherent account. Thereafter, 
slightly astonished, the doctor leaned 
farther back and smoked placidly. 

“ Devil’s own mess all around, I 
should say,” he observed. “ Um—of 
course Doris is a quick-tempered little 
rat; spirit sticks out all over her, and 
there’s no telling what she’ll do next— 
no telling what any woman ’Il do next, 
for that matter. But Mark has no 
poise; near as I can see—” 

“My Mark—” Mabel began. 

“Well, he must have been the one 
to start the real excitement, hey?” Dr. 
Craig asked. “No girl like Doris 
ever’s been giving statements to the 
Record and calling on that jackass of 
a Kroner, Mabel! Um—lemme think.” 

Five eternal minutes he blew leisure- 
ly ring after leisurely ring toward the 
old-fashioned ceiling of his office, with 
its plump cupids and wreaths of pink 
roses. 

“T told you before you married that 
fellow, Mabel—oh, well—” the doctor 
said suddenly, testily, and smoked on. 

Three more minutes, and his chair 
came forward and he rose with a sigh 
of resignation. 

“TI suppose I’ll have to do what I 
can,” he said. “ Let’s go over to your 
house, Mabel, and see if we can’t knock 
some sense into him and get this 
straightened out.” 

“But they’re not there!” Mabel 
cried. 

“Well, Mark may be,” the doctor 
grunted sourly, for just one minute be- 
fore their arrival he had been on the 
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point of trudging upstairs to his well- 
earned bed. “ Comeon. My car’s still 
outside.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Oll, ON THE WATERS 


THE Dill automobile rolled to the 
curb before the Barrow residence. 
Four members of the Dill family, 
standing with commendable delicacy in 
their darkened home, all but pushed 
out the panes of their several windows 
in the effort to see just which actors 
in the evening’s tragedy were alight- 
ing. ‘They were mildly disappointed to 
note that it was only Mark and Doris 
and her father. 

The knot of men before the Barrow 
home had now dwindled to two, one 
of them a bored policeman sent thither 
by the district attorney, who hated 
Kroner, and also feared his influence 
in certain circles. The other, a retir- 
ing little man, stepped to Mr. Phelps 
with: 

6c ai 

“Well? What?” 

“Well, I’m from 
Record and—” 

“Oh, are you?” said Doris’s father, 
and stepped toward him. “ Well—” 

“Now, now, sir!” protested the 
other. “ I—ah—just wanted to know 
if you knew that they’d found it?” 

“ Found what?” 

“Mr. Barrow’s car, sir.” 

“ Where — where’d they find it?” 
Mark himself asked in a small, odd 
voice. His earlier rage seemed to have 
been hammered to bits by certain com- 
ments of Mr. Phelps, this last hour, 
and particularly since their stealthy 
flight, with drawn curtains, from Main 
Street, after a brief inspection of the 
bulletin board. 

“Why, down on Terry Place, just 
above Main.” 

“ And Mrs. Barrow and Mr. Fol- 
som weren't in it, eh?” 

“Not a sign of them, sir. Some- 
body thought they’d been in the car a 
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few minutes before—but half a dozen 
other people were sure it had been 
standing there empty for a long time.” 

Doris’s intelligent father smiled a 
nasty, weary smile. 

“Do you want a statement for your 
paper—a genuine one?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Then get this straight: Mrs. Bar- 
row and Mr. Folsom went to the 
movies to-night and—ah—we’re ex- 
pecting them home any minute now. 
There you have the beginning and the 
end of the whole business!” 

“ But—but that’s impossible!” 

“Why?” 

“ Because Mr. Barrow himself, here, 
reported the car as stolen, and said that 
his wife and Folsom—” 

“That was merely an unfortunate 
error of Mr. Barrow’s, hastily com- 
mitted when he saw that his car wasn’t 
outside. Get out of the way.” 

“Yes, but — but, say!” the Record 
man protested blankly. 

“T’ve said it all!’ snapped Phelps, 
as they moved on into the house. 

Mark looked around numbly when 
he had switched on the lights; numbly 
he glanced at Doris’s father, who had 
done most of the talking, and glanced 
away again. Doris dropped into a 
chair with a dreary sigh. 

“Why in the world did you tell him 
that, dad?” 

“It’s exactly what they did do— 
that or something similar!” her parent 
rasped. “ What the Sam Hill would 
anybody do, but clear out for awhile 
and let this nut finish his ravings 
alone?” 

“ Now, see here, Mr. Phelps,” Mark 
began. ‘I insist—” 

“Don’t bother! You'd be funny, if 
my daughter wasn’t involved in all 
this. She is, and I was fool enough 
to let you throw me all off my balance 
for awhile, and let you drive me all 
over the United States, peeking into 
railroad stations and asking questions 
of the people who thought we were 
crazy! 
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“ They went to the movies or some- 
where else in town, and they’ll be back 
when they feel that it’s reasonably 
safe. What were you insisting that 
time?” 

“T was going to say,” Mark replied 
doggedly, “ that she did have her arm 
around his neck!” 

“T don’t blame her!” said Doris's 
father, and grew redder and redder as 
he glared at the copy of the Evening 
Record he had bought down town. 
“ Any woman married to you—pah!” 

Doris laughed forlornly. 

“We may as well go home, dad?” 

“What for? I believe they'll be 
here soon.” 

“T don’t.” 

“No, and J don’t!’ Mark stated, as 
Phelps started suddenly for the win- 
dow. “ And I'll tell you why—” 

“You needn’t!” said the father of 
Doris. “ They're here now!” 


“They're what?’ Mr. Barrow 


screamed, and leaped from his chair. 
“Say! You kick up any more rum- 
pus and I’ll knock you cold!” the elder 


man said, coarsely enough. “ And I 
can do it, too! They’re getting out of 
Dr. Craig’s car and—yes, he’s coming 
in with them.” 

“J-Jimmy’s there?” Doris quav- 
ered. “Is Jimmy there?” 

“Go open the door for him,” her 
father said wearily. 

His only child, however, was herself 
again. Lips tight, she sat quite still. 

‘* After what he has done, I never, 
never want—” she began. 

“Oh, hell!’ her father said, and 
went to open the door himself. 

Thus Mabel returned to her little 
home, and the Record man tried to 
enter with them and was pushed aside 
by Dr. Craig; and the policeman, al- 
though this was of course against all 
regulations, sat down on the running 
board of Dr. Craig’s car and lighted 
a cigarette— and the door closed on 
them. 

There was a fearfully dramatic mo- 
ment wherein Mabel would have 


rushed, all things notwithstanding, ‘to 
the arms of her Mark, but that he 
pushed her away with a difficult: 

“None o’ that! Yes—all right; 
you’re back, and you'll have to stay 
here till we sce what we're going to do, 
but—” 

A moment, also, wherein the two 
elder men shook hands and smiled sad- 
ly, patiently, at each other, as befits 
elder men at such times —a moment 
wherein James Henry Folsom, observ- 
ing that Doris actually was there, and 
sufficiently alive to turn blazing eyes 
on him, grew moist about his own eyes 
and weak about his knees as he 
breathed : 

“Oh, gosh, kid! You’re—you're all 
right!” 

“ And now looka here!” cried Mark. 
“ Before we do anything else—”’ 

“Before we do anything else, you 
sit down and dry up!” Dr. Craig in- 
terrupted, very forcefully indeed. “ I'm 
ten or twelve hours shy on sleep this 
week so far, and I’m not planning to 
spend the rest of the night over this 
fool business. 

“Tf I'd known you weren't still 
frothing at the mouth, Barrow, I'd 
have gone to bed and let you fight it 
out yourselves. However, I’m here 
now; tell me just what did happen, and 
if there’s anything I can do, I'll do it.” 

They told him. 

They told him in solo speeches and 
with duet effects; several times three 
of the more interested members spoke 
at the same time, and once all four 
tried to explain a point to Dr. Craig 
in unison, giving four different ver- 
sions. And while in the main he 
seemed to be listening attentively, he 
also managed a little comfortable 
drowsing, since he had filled in most 
of the gaps for himself on the way 
over. 

When they had quite finished telling 
him, a good deal of the tension had 
been relieved. Doris had gone to the 
fireplace in the dining room and ex- 
amined, with no gay laughter, the rags 
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therein, after which she addressed 
Mark directly: 

“Yes, of course they’re mine! I 
don’t see why you had to ruin them 
like that!” 

“Did I know they were yours?” 
Mark asked. 

“My monogram was on every one 
of them.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t looking for mono- 
grams about that time!’ Mr. Barrow 
muttered. 

Mrs. Folsom’s bosom heaved per- 
ceptibly. 

“And they were my very nicest 
ones, too!” 

Now Dr. Craig had risen silently and 
shuffled toward the hall. 

“ Going to telephone,” he said brief- 
ly; and presently, from the spot be- 
neath the stairs, his big, soothing voice 
droned: “Hello! Evening Record? 
I want to talk to Mr. Jones, the city 
editor. Yes, Harry Jones. 

“Hello, Harry! Dr. Craig speak- 
ing. What’s that? Well, of course 


Mrs. Barrow is my niece; I’m talking 


from her house now. Yes, I said her 
house. What’s remarkable about that? 

“ Why, everything’s doing nicely up 
here so far as I know. Eh? Certain- 
ly. Folsom and his wife are here talk- 
ing with Mabel. Mark isn’t—er— 
what’s that? 

“ Well, I don’t know what you un- 
derstood, Harry, but I assure you that 
they’re sitting within ten feet of me. 
Run away?” he cried in utter amaze- 
ment. “Run where? What for? 

“Well, is that possible? Mark’s 
car’s been taken to police headquarters, 
has it? No wonder they couldn’t find 
it where they left it! 

“Yes, Folsom and Mabel have been 
visiting at my house this last hour or 
so; they walked up from down town 
and—then I had to bring ’em home 
here, of course, when they had no other 
way of getting here. Yes, at my house! 
What’s so interesting about that?” 

The receiver rattled wildly and rat- 
tled and rattled, and for a considerable 
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time Dr. Craig said nothing at all. 
When he spoke again his voice was dis- 
tinctly hard: 

“Why, a thing like that doesn’t 
seem possible, Jones! It’s absolutely 
incredible to me! Of course! I heard 
that some sort of rumor was floating 
around, and that’s why I called up, to 
head it off before you fellows could 
get it and print anything about it. 

“Listen to me, Harry! When a 
thing like this comes in, don’t you ever 
take precautions? Don’t you ever 
verify stuff like that? Don’t you ever 
find out whether the man telling you 
is in condition to conduct his affairs? 

“What? Well, I’m trying to tell 
you what I mean! ‘This nephew of 
mine, Barrow. I’ve been treating him 
for—um, well—for a nervous disorder 
for some time!” 

“ What’s that?” Mark cried. 

* He has been,” Mabel said. 

“He gave me some stuff when—” 

“Well, I should say it was, sir! I 
should say it was an almighty serious 
business!’ the doctor boomed indig- 
nantly. “And actionable, I should 
think! 

“What? What’s that to do with it? 
The man who called on him wasn’t a 
physician, was he? No, you should 
know that I can’t discuss a case. 

“ Possibly, Jones. But hasn’t it oc- 
curred to you that a lunatic—or a man 
temporarily out of his senses—can 
telephone the police and report a stolen 
—e a stolen city hall, for that mat- 
ter?” 

At the other end of the wire, some- 
body seemed to be screaming now. 

“T’ve already told you that it’s im- 
possible for me to discuss a case. Um 
—well—” said the doctor, and his 
voice became quite gentle again. ‘ Oh, 
yes; I appreciate your side, Harry. 
Well, now, let’s see. 

“Er—lI refuse to be quoted as say- 
ing that Barrow has had a complete 
nervous breakdown, Harry, and that 
he imagined his car and his wife stolen 
and several hundred other things that 











weren't so, and that he’s going away 
for a month and will come back all 
right. 

“In fact, for my own protection, I'll 
say that nothing of the kind is the 
case,” the doctor laughed meaningly. 
“But you can draw your own infer- 
ence, Harry! 

“No! I will not permit any other 
physician to examine Mark unless 
Mabel suggests it! What Barrow needs 
now is rest and quiet and a lot of both, 
and I’m going to see that he gets it— 
despite your editorial mistakes!” 

“And that’s no lie!’ Mark mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, you’re welcome—for noth- 
ing,” Dr. Craig said. ‘“ Oh, as to that, 
I don’t know. Their lawyers will have 
to settle that with you if there’s any 
settling to be done. 

“ Well, you go ahead and print your 
retractions and corrections, and call off 
your friend Kroner, by the way, and 
then kill the whole thing quick! Yes, 
decidedly the best thing to do. Good 
night, Harry,” Dr. Craig concluded 
sweetly. 

He was yawning vastly as he ap- 
peared in the living room door. 

“T don’t know that I lied about— 
ho-hum !—anything,” he said. “ That’s 
fixed as well as I could fix it. You'll 
have to go away for awhile, Mark, to 
make my story good.” 

“ T—yes—thanks, doc!” Mark an- 
swered, and held Mabel a little tighter, 
for she was on his lap now and weep- 
ing on his shoulder. 

The big doctor scratched and then 
shook his head. He looked silently 
and speculatively at Mr. Phelps, and 
Mr. Phelps shook his own head sadly 
and compassionately. 

‘“T give it up,” said he. “TI guess it 
takes their brains longer to grow than 
it used to.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder if it did,” the 
doctor muttered. 

_ James Henry Folsom was not listen- 
ing, nor was his wife. He was holding 
her hand now, and her black eyes, 
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greatly softened, were heaping a thou- 
sand reproaches on him and asking a 
thousand questions. James asked just 
one: 

“You didn’t see anything of a—a 
poison bottle in here, did you? A lit- 
tle bottle—” 

“T have it in my bag. 
going to take it and—” 

“ Well, why didn’t you let him? Get 
it out of your bag and throw it away 
and—no, here! Give it to me and let 
me throw it away. Why, if you even 
smell that stuff it Il kill you!” Mr. Fol- 
som cried breathlessly. “And you've 
been lugging that with you all the time, 
when you’d sworn to—to—” 

His voice failed. Doris smiled at 
him, softly, even pityingly. 

“Why, Jimmy Folsom! You knew 
perfectly well that I’d never really do 
a ridiculous thing like that. Didn't 
you?” 

“Well, no, to—to tell the truth, I 
didn’t!” James faltered. “ That’s what 
—what sort of—well, upset me, kid! 
I was worried.” 

“You silly!” said Doris. ‘“ Why, 
women just—talk about those things, 
that’s all.” 

“ Yes. So Mabel said!” James mum- 
bled wonderingly. 

“Dong!” remarked the clock in the 
hall. 

“Huh?” shrieked James Henry 
Folsom, and leaped to his feet so sud- 
denly, so astonishingly that at least 
two other shrieks echoed his own, 
“Say! I forgot—I almost forgot— 
what time is that?” 

“Half past twelve, Jim,” said the 
doctor’s tired voice. ‘‘ Time we were 
all in bed.” 

“Yes, but I’m not going to bed, you 
see,” James gasped at him, and in the 
same second kissed Doris three times 
and snatched up his hat and coat. “I 
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have to catch the twelve forty train out 
of here! I have to! Where’ll I get a 
taxi quick? Where’ll—” 

“Oh, contain yourself, Jimmy— 
contain yourself,” sighed the doctor. 
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“T’ll take you to the train; I go that 
way. And I’m going home now— 
home to bed!” 


Always quite comfortable when he 
had intrusted a business matter to 
James Henry Folsom, Mr. Storm slept 
late at Dunmere and reached his office 
a little after ten. 

At ten eleven, when he opened the 
morning paper, his smile faded sud- 
denly ; at ten twelve pure consternation 
was in its place; at exactly ten nine- 
teen, apparently on the very edge of 
apoplexy, he roared at his trusty sec- 
retary: 

“Call up Folsom’s house and see if 
he’s there. If he is, I want to talk to 
him!” 

And he growled and snarled and 
fumed as he waited; and then he re- 
ceived a surprise. 

“He went to New York last night, 
Mr. Storm,” the girl reported. “I’ve 
just spoken to his father-in-law.” 

“He did go? Well, then, what— 
what in hell’s all this about?” thun- 
dered Mr. Storm, who very, very rare- 
ly swore when his secretary was pres- 
ent, and slapped the paper with the 
back of his big hand. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Storm,” the girl 
smiled. ‘‘ Nobody seems to have the 
right of it. There was a lot of excite- 
ment down town here last night, I be- 
lieve.” 

“There’s going to be some more!” 
Storm stated. ‘“ Get the Scanlon office 
in New York. Maybe he’s there!” 

When she had put in the call and 
was waiting, he seethed on: 

“Joke, I suppose. Some sort of 
joke—that’s all it can be. What’s 
that? No, I think Folsom started it, 
Miss Field. I can’t imagine what— 
but, that quiet kind, you can’t tell! You 
never—oh, got ’em? Gimme that 
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that’s you, is it? Well, look here, Jim! 
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When—last night when I said some- 
thing about making a demonstration 
to show that you were not leaving 
town, I meant some little demonstra- 
tion! 

“T didn’t mean to suggest that you 
were to put on a four-act melodrama 
for your own amusement and tear the 
whole town to pieces! That’s what I 
said! 

“ And right now, before we go any 
farther, let me tell you one thing, and 
remember it for the rest of your life! 
Business is business, and a joke’s a 
joke; they don’t belong together. Here- 
after, when you’re supposed to be at- 
tending to business, I want you to cut 
out the fun!” 

“ What was—that last word?” came 
thickly over the wire. 

“That word was fun!” cried Mr. 
Storm. “ And if I didn’t like you just 
as much as I do—hello! Hello, there!” 

He pumped viciously at the hook, 
which was quite unnecessary, since the 
connection had not been broken. He 
scowled blackly and then: 

“ Hello, Storm!” said another voice. 
“Scanlon speaking! Say, Storm, you 
were right and I was wrong. Your 
man Folsom here has the contracts in 
his pocket all signed.” 

“ Er—well, what became of my man 
Folsom just then?” Mr. Storm asked, 
much more mildly. 

“Well, that’s why I took the phone. 
He—I don’t know what is the matter 
with him. Looks pretty tired and shot 
to pieces, but he began to laugh just 
then and now he’s sitting here and 
slapping his legs and rocking back and 
forth and—” 

There was another pause, and Scan- 
lon’s voice had become more hurried 
and really concerned. ‘‘ Hello, Storm! 
I'll have to call you back in a few min- 
utes; have to get some aromatic am- 
monia or water or something for this 
young chap of yours. Why, he’s car- 
rying on here just like a hysterical 
woman!” 

END 
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THE BIG FOUR OF TICKFALL ENCOUNTER A TANGLED PROB- 
LEM OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, AND FIND THAT A 
WOMAN CAN HANDLE SUCH A THING MORE 
WISELY AND SUCCESSFULLY THAN THEY 


By E. K. Means 


KEETER BUTTS was engaged in 
the singular occupation of looking 
through his hat. Many politicians 

and others have been accused of talk- 
ing through their headgear, but Skeet- 
er had discovered an interesting and 
entertaining variation, and no one had 
charged him with the offense, because 
no one had suspected him of it. 

No one had ever seen Skeeter wear 
any kind of head covering except a 
derby hat. There was a reason for 
this. ‘Twenty years before the Hen- 
scratch became a Tickfall institution, 
the building Skeeter occupied had been 
a men’s furnishing establishment. The 
business had gone bankrupt, and the 
whole thing had been sold at auction. 
Merchants bought the goods, and 
Skeeter bought the building, and when 
he took possession he found under a 
counter a barrel of derby hats. ‘They 
represented every size, shape, and <iyle 
that ingenuity could devise; but, as 
Skeeter said, “‘ a nigger’s head fits any 
size hat.” He had hauled the barrel of 
assorted derbies to his cabin, and for 
two decades, whenever he needed a 
head cover, he reached down into it. 

Skeeter had found a hat which had 
five small holes in the center of the 
crown, for ventilation. Placing his 
hat over his face one day, he discov- 
ered that he could see through these 
openings. Further experiment re- 
vealed that he could see things that he 
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Was not suspected of observing when 
he had his face covered with his hat. 

This made an interesting secret. 
Skeeter decided that he might thus dis- 
cover some things that he otherwise 
would never know. At any rate, he 
could watch his neighbors when they 
did not suspect that he had his eyes 
upon them. 

“Dis arrangement makes me feel 
like a fust-class detecative,’’ Skeeter re- 
marked to himself. ‘I bet I kin spy 
out a heap of scandals!” 

Just now Skeeter was sitting alone 
under a chinaberry tree in the rear of 
his place of business. A_ straight- 
backed chair was leaning against the 
trunk of the tree, and Skeeter was sit- 
ting with his heels hung in the front 
rounds of the chair, his head resting 
against the tree, and his derby hat 
placed over his face. Through the 
peepholes in the crown he had an un- 
obstructed view of three streets, while 
those who saw him thought that he 
had covered his face with his hat and 
was taking a nap in the shade. 

His watchfulness was rewarded in 
a little while by the sight of three men 
who had failed to appear that morn- 
ing for the regular session of the Big 
Four of Tickfall. The Rev. Vinegar 
Atts, Pap Curtain, and Figger Bush 
were escorting a strange lady down the 
street. Skeeter’s mental comment was 
that her costume was fancy and frilly, 
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that she had white powder on her black 
face and rouge on her pouty lips, that 
her kinky hair had been straightened, 
and that her hands sparkled with rings 
like the jewelry show case in a ten-cent 
store. 

As the three men approached, they 
observed Skeeter sitting under the tree, 
and thought that he was asleep. The 
Rev. Vinegar Atts gave the signal to 
pass on without disturbing his nap, 
and Skeeter did not move a muscle as 
the four went by, holding their breath 
and almost walking on tiptoe. 

“Huh!” Skeeter muttered to him- 
self, when they had passed. “ No won- 
der dem coons didn’t show up at de 
mawnin’ meetin’—runnin’ aroun’ town 
wid a lady frien’ dat none of ’em ever 
seen befo’! An’ all of ’em wid wifes 
an’ growin’ famblies! Sneakin’ by 


like I wus a little fice dawg, an’ dey 
wus skeart I would jump out an’ bite 
’em on de leg! I bet a scandal is git- 
tin’ ready to bust in dis town, an’ it 
will bust right in de face of dem three 


ol’ fools sashayin’ aroun’ wid dat 
female! Well, I don’t keer whut hap- 
pens jes’ so it don’t happen to me!” 

And now Skeeter began to meditate 
in the dark, cool depth of his hat about 
what he would order for dinner when 
he went to the Shin Bone Restaurant. 
He had just reached the conclusion 
that as there was never any change in 
the menu he would have to eat the 
same old things, when a negro stopped 
his flivver beside the MHenscratch, 
jumped out of the little car, and ad- 
vanced upon Skeeter with a noisy 
greeting. 

The interruption brought an end to 
what Skeeter thought was thinking. 
The front legs of his chair hit the 
ground, his derby hat fell over his nose 
into his lap, and he looked up to be- 
hold the face of Sulky Jarr. 

“Bless de Lawd, Skeeter! I am 
sho’ glad to see yo’ face agin! How 
you gittin’ along?” 

“1 knowed it wus you by de noise 


you wus makin’,” Skeeter grunted. 
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“Ef I had knowed you wus comin’ to 
town, I would hab left out an’ stayed 
hid till you went away. I wus gittin’ 
along fine till you arrived up.” 

“You is de same ol’ Skeeter!” 
shouted Sulky, looking at him with 
fond eyes and laughing like a hyena at 
what he chose to regard as a joke. 
“ Still speakin’ wise cracks!” 

“You is de same ol’ Sulky Jarr, 
too,” Skeeter growled. ‘“ My manners 
is teetotally devoid of delight or wel- 
come at yo’ comin’. You ain’t changed 
since you borrowed dat money from 
me an’ ain’t never paid it back. Ef 
you ever pay me whut you owe me, 
dat will be such a great change in you 
dat I won’t be able to reckernize you.” 

“T hope I won’t never grow out of 
yo’ reckerlection dat way,” returned 
Sulky. “I got to hab some marks so 
my friends kin identify me!” 

“ But you ain’t the same in some re- 
specks,” Skeeter said, looking him 
over. “De las’ time I see you, you 
wus diggin’ a ditch. A white man wus 
standin’ near by wid a shotgun, an’ he 
kep’ his eye on you. It ’peared to me 
like he had a pussonal interest in you. 
You wus dressed tol’able po’—didn’t 
hab no clothes but a shirt an’ a pair of 
overhauls, an’ some ragged ole shoes.” 

“T’m glad I ain’t de same in dat re- 
speck,” Sulky declared in the same cor- 
dial voice. ‘“ De white folks got me 
wrong dat time, an’ dey put me in de 
chain gang fer a little while; but my 
real bad luck come later.” : 

“Whut happened?” Skeeter in- 
quired, his voice showing the first note 
of interest. 

“T got out of de chain gang an’ den 
up an’ got married,” Sulky told him. 
“Yes, suh—got tied by de leg wid de 
holy bond of mattermony.” 

“Lawd, vou sho’ did put up a joke 
on yo’se’f!” Skeeter laughed. “ How 
did dat ever happen?” 

“T got out of de chain gang an’ 
went to wuck on de railroad an’ got in 
a wreck an’ got all bust up,” Sulky ex- 
plained. “Dey sont me to a cullud 











nigger nusses. One of ’em nussed me, 
an’ den she up an’ married me. She 
didn’t show no intrust in marryin’ me 
till a white lawyer come to see me an’ 
said dat he could git me a lot of money 
fer damages from de railroad; but I 
never got nothin’ but her. De lawyer 
ain’t got me no money yit. Us is still 
havin’ a lawsuit, but I done lost hope.” 

“You ain’t de fust man whut has 
got his leg caught in a slip noose,” 
Skeeter grinned. ‘‘I hope you is tied 
up wid a hellcat!”” 

“T admits I ain’t been as happy as 
I hoped to be,” Sulky said. His voice 
had lost its loud tone, and was low and 
confidential. “I rickoleck I axed de 
preacher who wus hired to gib de par- 
lor puffawmance at de weddin’ orgies 
to cut de ceremony shawt; an’ he 
warned me dat de long part of a wed- 
din’ begun atter de ceremony wus over. 
Dat wus right, too. It has been five 
year since dat time, an’ blame ef it 
don’t seem like five lifetimes!” 

“T am glad you got vo’ come-up- 
pance,” Skeeter said with deep satis- 
faction. “I feels repaid fer dat money 
I loant you. I been hopin’ dat some- 
body would blow de froth off’n you. 
Whut kind of female is she?” 

“‘ She’s a heap better dan I ever de- 
served, Skeeter. She shore married 
beneath herself,” Sulky said with re- 
luctant admiration. ‘ Dat woman has 
got a good head on her, but her tongue 
is awful bitter spoken. She’s a pretty 
hard looker, but she wucks about eight 
hours per each day fer de white folks 
an’ den she comes home an’ blimblams 
me all night about how wuthless an’ 
ornery I is. She shore does scandalize 
me!” 

“T am glad to hear it,”’ Skeeter re- 
marked. “Is she still on de job, or is 
she broke down an’ stopped pesterin’ 
you?” 

“She has done quit,” Sulky told 
him. “We wus gittin’ along tol’able 
well. We had two chillun, an’ I had 
done got kind of use to her gab, an’ 
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horspittle whar dey had a lot of female 






den all of a suddent she up an’ quit on 
me.” 

“Left you?” Skeeter asked. 

“* Deevorce me,” Sulky amended. 

Sulky lighted a cigarette and sat 
looking around at the scenery, his mind 
occupied with other things. After a 
while he said: 

““T done had a streak of luck in run- 
nin’ up on you, Skeeter. I needs you 
powerful bad.” 

“You git all de breaks an’ de good 
luck falls on yo’ side,” Skeeter said 
grouchily. 

““Come down to de Shin Bone Res- 
teraw an’ eat wid me,” Sulky invited. 

“Who pays fer it?’ Skeeter asked. 

“eé Me.” 

‘““Whar’s de money at? Lemme see 
it,” Skeeter demanded. “I don’t take 
no chance wid you. ‘Dar wus a 
crooked man an’ he walked a crooked 
mile, went up a crooked hill an’ crossed 
a crooked stile ’—I guess you’s learnt 
dat little poem to yo’ chillun, ain’t 
you? When a man’s a crook, eve’y- 
thing he do is got a twist to it. Gim- 
me dat dollar! I will pay fer de meal 
wid yo’ money, an’ I kin be shore I 
ain’t stung by some trick dat you have 
caught onto since I saw you last.” 

Sulky handed him the money and 
then said: ‘ 

“*T don’t mind payin’, because I need 
yo’ comp’ny an’ yo’ suppote. You see, 
I hab a engagement to eat a farewell 
meal wid my deevorced wife to-day. 
We got a little bizness to wind up, an’ 
I needs a witness an’ a bodygyard an’ 
perteckter.”’ 

“T knowed dar wus a ketch in it,” 
Skeeter sighed, as he rose to his feet; 
“but I'll mosey along wid you. I hab 
heard whut a whole lot of niggers hab 
said to each other when dey fust start- 
ed married life, but I ain’t never had 
de chance to listen in on de last fare- 
well words. Come on!” 


II 


WHEN they entered the restaurant, 
Skeeter looked around and chose a 
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table which was near to an open win- 
dow with a low sill. He placed a chair 
under this means of exit, and decided 
that he could quickly step up on the 
chair, make the next step on the sill, 
and be outside of the eating house in 
two steps and a jump. He explained 
this to Sulky as they sat down to wait. 

“I never go into nothin’ widout 
plannin’ a way to git out,” Skeeter re- 
marked, “One reason I ain’t never 
cormitted mattermony is dat I ain’t 
never saw a real good way out.” 

“‘Deevorce is a pretty good way,” 
Sulky remarked. 

“It don’t always wuck out,” Skeeter 
replied. “Even ef it do, deevorce is 
like gittin’ yo’ arm broke. De arm kin 
be cured, but it ain’t been helped none 
by gittin’ busted.” 

“My wife is done busted me com- 
plete,” Sulky agreed. 

“How come you done agreed to 
meet her here?” Skeeter asked. 

“T don’t really know,” Sulky told 
him. “ She mentioned bizness, but we 
ain’t got nothin’ to trade over. Cla- 
bun’s got a lot of furnicher in de cabin, 
an’ she owns a lot of house truck like 
dat, but us don’t hab to agree on how 
to divide it up. It’s hern. I don’t 
know whether she wants me to buy it 
from her or to sell it fer her. She'll 
tell us when she comes. She’s a easy 
speaker.” 

“ How long since you two bust up?” 
Skeeter asked. 

“ Gwine on a year.” 

“Ts you see her since dat time?” was 
the next question. 

“ Naw, suh. Dat’s whut has got me 
skeart. You see, when I lived wid her 
an’ could watch her, an’ knowed all her 
ways, I felt kind o’ safe, because I wus 
right dar; but now I’m kind of skittish. 
Whut I hope is dat we won’t hab a few 
words an’ fall out.” 

“You niggers start a few onkind 
words, an’ I'll jump out,” Skeeter re- 
marked, gazing at the arrangement he 
had made at the window. “ Ef dar’s 
any show of a nigger fracas, I’m leav- 
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in. I ain’t no fightin’ man—I’m a 
bizness man.” 

“You see whut you got put on you 
when you tuck on a invite to dinner 
an’ collected up from me in advance,” 
Sulky laughed. “TI bet we hab a real 
interestin’ meetin’ together — me, an’ 
de man I owe money to, an’ de use-to- 
wus wife I’m got onhitched from. 
Gosh, whut a bunch of misfits!” 

“Tl keep de dollar in my pocket 
jes’ de same, an’ ef yo’ ex-wife starts 
to throwin’ things—fits an’ furniture 
an’ things like dat—I’ll take dis dollar 
wid me when I go,” Skeeter informed 
him. “It’s one dollar mo’ dan I ever 
expected to git. I ain’t axed you vit 
whut name you call yo’ ex-wife by.” 

“Clabun,” Sulky told him. 

And then, as if the pronunciation of 
the name had really been the announce- 
ment of her arrival, Sulky gave a 
frightened gasp and stood up and 
stared; for the woman stood before 
him. Skeeter stared, too, for he was 
estimating the chance of having to 
climb out of the window. He prompt- 
ly decided that there was no immedi- 
ate danger. Clabun did not look like 
a disconsolate deserted damsel. She 
did not bring a doleful face to the 
feast. She smiled at Sulky as if he 
were the best friend she had. 

“Tm here just on time, Sulky,” she 
said. “If you had to wait, it’s be- 
cause you came too soon. Who is dis 
here nigger you have fotch wid you?” 

“He calls hisself Skeeter Butts. I 
owe money to him,” replied Sulky, as 
they drew out their chairs and _ sat 
down. 

“Glad to meet yo’ ‘quaintance, 
Skeeter,” Clabun smiled. ‘“ Ef you 
have been de friend of Sulky very 
long, it ain’t done you no good. I[ 
hope you know as much about him as 
I does!” 

“T loaned him de loant of some 
money,” Skeeter remarked simply, as 
if that explained everything. 

“ A man will fergive a man fer run- 
nin’ away wid another man’s wife,” 
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Clabun remarked smilingly, ‘“‘ but a 
man don’t never fergive a man fer not 
payin’ de money he loant him!” 

Skeeter looked at the woman with 
approval. Her sentiments agreed with 
his. He made an inventory. She was 
about thirty years of age. She knew 
how to dress and wore “ store-bought” 
clothes. She was round and plump 
and good-natured and _ easy-smiling, 
and her manner was that of one in 
complete control of the situation. 

‘““Jes’ fotch in three reg’lar meals, 
honey,” she said, turning to the dull, 
sleepy girl who was waiting on the 
table. ‘“* You’s too sleepy to remember 
any, no’ dan dat.” 

‘* Reg’lar meals is de safest to awder 

in dis place,” Skeeter assured her. “ Ef 
you awder special, you better git whut 
dey hab eve’y day fer a reg’lar meal. 
Dis here food kind of runs in a circle. 
It’s de same whether you reads from 
lef’ to right, or from de bottom to de 
top.” 
While Skeeter was trying to make 
talk, Clabun was not listening but 
looking. She had a photographic eye, 
Its shutter snapped on Sulky, and she 
had his picture. After Skeeter had 
pronounced his few feeble remarks, 
she said: 

““Whut’s done happened to you, 
Sulky? You look like a nigger mule 
skinner who has borrowed some cast 
off clothes from a white man to git 
married in. Either you ain’t swelled 
up to the size of yo’ clothes, or you’s 
done shrunk in yo’ own estimation 
since you put ’em on. Dar ain’t noth- 
in’ puffed out about you but yo’ eyes. 
You got little swelled-up bags under 
yo’ eyes, like you had some kind of 
deadly disease an’ wus fixin’ to die. I 
done noticed when a nigger’s eyes pop 
out like yourn, he’s lookin’ into his own 
grave an’ don’t know it.” 

“T ain’t gwine to de horspittle yit,” 
Sulky said sullenly. 

‘Naw, you's fixin’ to skip de hors- 
pittle,’ Clabun smiled. ‘‘ You’s gwine 
to tale a shawt cut an’ ramble straig” * 
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across to de bonevard. I sees death 
in yo’ eyes right now. Jes fix yo’ foots 
fer travel, fer you’s gwine on a long 
journey. It won't be but a little while 
now befo’ de angel of de Lawd knocks 
on yo’ front do’ an’ says, ‘ Whar is 
Sulky? ” 

“Ef I knows when he’s comin’, I 
shore won’t be at home when he knocks 
on de do’,” Sulky said uneasily. 

“Ef you don’t stick aroun’ yo’ own 
habitation of de flesh any mo’ dan you 
stayed aroun’ de house when you lived 
wid me, you won’t be home,” Clabun 
told him; “ but death will ketch up wid 
you jes’ de same. Death will know 
whar you spend yo’ nights, and dat’s 
mo’ dan J ever knowed. Of co’se, I 
don’t keer how soon death hits you 
wid a brick. I’m still keepin’ up yo’ 
insuriance papers. You'll be wuth a 
heap of money—when you die. Jes’ 
now you ain’t wuth two bits!” 

“TI didn’t know Sulky wus so nigh 
de eend of de journey,” Skeeter said, 
looking at him curiously. ‘“‘ Of co’se, 
I won't say dat I’ll mourn his loss.” 

At this point the waiter brought in 
the three meals they had ordered, and 
the conversation ceased until they were 
ready to eat. Then Clabun said: 

“ Now, le’s git down to bizness 


III 


SKEETER was usually a voluble per- 
son, but the two remarks he had of- 
fered up to this time had been ignored 
by both parties, so he camped down in 
his chair with the determination to 
contribute nothing more to the discus- 
sion. 

The situation gave him his first 
chance to observe at close quarters the 
end of a matrimonial adventure. He 
had been brought along for a witness, 
and it was his business to look and 
listen. He had wriggled around un- 
comfortably while Clabun was com- 
menting caustically upon the personal 
appearance of her cast-off husband; 
but when they did not get into a fight 
over the lady’s remarks, Skeeter de- 
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cided that his presence at the confer- 
ence was reasonably safe. He rested 
his elbows on the table and began to 
eat. 

“T hab some things up in de cabin 
whut belong to you, an’ I figger we 
better come to some agreement about 
’em,” Clabun began. “I’m movin’ 
away from dat place an’ takin’ whut 
I hab, an’ you better come an’ git whut 
belongs to you.” 

“How we gwine divide up our 
things?” Sulky asked. 

“Dar’s jes’ one rule,’ Clabun re- 
plied. “ Eve’ything I brought to de 
cabin I’m takin’ away wid me. Eve’y- 
thing you fotch to de cabin, you kin 
take away wid you.” 

“Dar’s a shotgun what I brought 
to de cabin, an’ I'd like to git dat back,” 
Sulky said. 

“T’m savin’ it fer you,” Clabun told 
him. ‘ Whut else did you bring to dat 
cabin?” 

Sulky stopped eating for a moment 
and thought. He could not recall any- 


thing else that belonged to him. Fi- 
nally he said weakly: 

“It’s been some time ago, an’ I 
cain’t seem to remember.” 

“TI kin remember,” Clabun smiled. 
“Dat shotgun wus all you brought; 


but dat ain’t all you left. When you 
come to tote yo’ gun away, you kin 
take all de rest of yo’ trash. I’m tak- 
in’ out of dat house eve’ything I 
brought to it, an’ you kin do de same.” 

“ Whut else is dar whut belongs to 
me?” Sulky asked. 

“Two chillun,” Clabun grinned. 
“Two nigger brats. I didn’t bring 
any chillun to dat cabin when I come, 
an’ I ain’t gwine to take ’em wid me 
when I go.” 

“ But dem chillun is kin to you by 
bornation,” Sulky exclaimed. 

“Yes, but dey’s vo’ chillun, not 
mine. I think you better take ’em wid 
you. It’s ag’in’ de law to abandon lit- 
tle he’pless, dependent chillun an’ leave 
"em to starve to death.” 

“How kin I suppote two nigger 
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brats?” Sulky howled. “T’ll hab to 
take dat ole shotgun an’ go rabbit 
huntin’ eve’y day!” 

“You never done any huntin’ fer 
*em when you wus livin’ wid me,” Cla- 
bun told him. “ You could have he’ped 
a great deal mo’.. You wusn’t much 
success as a husbunt an’ father, an’ no 
kind of success at nothin’ else. You’s 
just a nigger nothin’; but I don’t blame 
you fer dat. You jes’ nachelly cain’t 
be nothin’ but nothin’ !” 

“Ef I couldn’t do nothin’ fer ’em 
when I had ’em, how come you want 
to wish ’em off on me now?” Sulky 
wailed. “ Suppotin’ a couple of chil- 
lun ain’t de kind of life I like best, an’ 
I’m shore it won’t suit dem chillun 
wuth a cent!” 

“I know dat, Sulky,” Clabun 
smiled; “but you might as well make 
up yo’ mind to sottle down an’ be a 
lovin’ father an’ a good pervider fer 
yo’ fambly.” 

Then she began to eat, leaving Sulky 
to ponder over this information. 

Sulky watched her with a queer look 
in his eyes. Skeeter thought he could 
read the expression on the divorced 
husband’s face. He divined that Sulky 
would be more than glad to live with 
Claybun again if she would take care 
of the children. 

With secret admiration, Skeeter ad- 
mitted that Clabun was a level-headed 
woman who knew what she was doing. 
She saw things as they were. There 
was no note of complaint or grouchi- 
ness in her tones. He realized that 
she had made each move with a sure 
hand until she had pushed Sulky into 
a corner and had him penned in with 
two children. 

As for Sulky, he entirely lost his ap- 
petite. He pushed back his plate and 
sat staring first at it and then at the 


woman. 
IV 


SUDDENLY strange sounds were 
heard at the door of the restaurant— 
the loud laughter of men and _ the 
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squeally giggles of a woman. Skeeter 
turned around to behold Vinegar Atts, 
Figger Bush, and Pap Curtain escort- 
ing a strange young negress. 

Skeeter recognized the woman as 
the one he had seen through his hat. 
Her costume was fancy and frilly, she 
had white powder on her black face 
and rouge on her pouty lips, her kinky 
hair had been straightened, and - her 
hands sparkled with rings like the 
jewelry show case in a ten-cent store. 
Indeed, that was just where she had 
bought her rings. 

‘Look at dat thing!” Clabun whis- 
pered with a smile. “1 guess some new 
show girl has come to town.” 

And then Sulky turned so that he 
could see. The sight gave him a ter- 
rible shock, followed by a severe pain. 
He glanced hastily around. Skeeter, 


who had been brought along as a wit- 
ness, Observed that the unlucky ex- 
husband was contemplating the chair 
under the window and the chance of 
expeditious exit to the open air; so 


Skeeter rose from the table and went 
over and sat down in the chair. He 
was reserving that way of escape for 
himself. 

Sulky opened his mouth to utter a 
protest, but he did not have time to 
say a word. The young woman came 
straight to the table where they were 
sitting, and placed both hands upon 
Sulky’s head, as if about to pronounce 
a benediction. 

“You tried to gib me de slip, 
Sulky,” she said; “ but I got dese here 
three men to he’p me hunt. I told ’em 
you wus either shootin’ craps, or drink- 
in’ booze, or eatin’ grub, or runnin’ 
atter a woman. We didn’t hab no 
trouble to find you. Who is dis here 
female?” 

“Go on back whar you come from, 
Tookie,” Sulky said harshly. “I told 
you not to pester me ontil I come back 
fer you!” 

“Huh!” Tookie snorted. “ Did you 
think I’d fall fer dat fool talk? Did 


you think I’d turn you loose in a town 
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like dis an’ let you run aroun’ an’ eat 
wid strange female nigger women? 
Who is dis lady? Does you even know 
her name?” 

Sulky had always been free to go 
when talking time came, but now his 
language gear got jammed, and he 
could do nothing with his mouth but 
pop off incoherently and back-fire like 
a balky engine. 

Clabun turned her large eyes toward 
the insistent girl. 

“I’m the woman that Sulky was 
married to fer de las’ pas’ gone five 
years,” she said, with one of her easy 
smiles; “ but I got tired of de coon, an’ 
turned him loose.” 

“My gawsh!” Tookie exclaimed. 
“Ef you done turned him loose, how 
come you got holt of him agin?” 

“T wus jes’ tellin’ him dat when he 
got married agin he would hab to take 
his two chillun to live wid him,” Cla- 
bun said. “I axed de cote to gib him 
de custody of de two chillun.” 

“My stars an’ garters!” ‘Tookie ex- 
claimed in an explosive tone. “ Sulky 
shore is a noble liar!” She turned and 
glared at the man in a way that made 
him cringe. ‘ Whut you mean by tell- 
in’ me you didn’t hab no chillun?” she 
demanded. 

Sulky cringed under the hateful 
glare of her furious eyes as he had not 
done under the verbal attacks of his 
wife, but he was not able to find utter- 
ance. He merely made noises with his 
mouth—noises that bespoke terror. He 
was too dazed to think. He stared 
from one woman to the other as if he 
expected almost anything to happen 
now that they had met. One looked 
solid and sensible; the other looked 
cheap and flashy. The only one who 
seemed to get any enjoyment out of 
the situation was Clabun. 

None of the three men who had es- 
corted Tookie to the restaurant had 
the slightest idea what the chatter was 
all about; but it had a note of danger, 
and they stood shifting their feet un- 
easily and staring at Skeeter, hoping 
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to get a hint from him as to what was 
going on. 

Skeeter merely stared back and gave 
no sign. Being seated, so to speak, on 
the first step of his way of escape, he 
did not much care what happened; for 
he felt that he had reserved an exit 
which warranted that it would not 
happen to him. 

“IT suppose you’re aimin’ to be 
Sulky’s second wife,” Clabun said, 
smiling. “I’m glad you’ve come here 
just at this time, because we can get 
all our bizness arranged right away. 
All that Sulky has in the cabin where 
we lived is a shotgun an’ two babies. 
I advises that you use the shotgun on 
Sulky, and try to raise the two chillun 
to grow up an’ be good niggers, like 
their paw ain’t.” 

“ Nothin’ doin’! Tookie replied 
emphatically. “I ain’t gwine to stick 
aroun’ an’ mammy a couple of second- 
han’ brats. I think I’ll take my three 
men friends an’ run along.” 

“ Oh, no, nothin’ like dat!” Clabun 
interposed. ‘I don’t want to inter- 
fere wid yo’ mattermony plans. Me 
an’ Sulky is through wid our bizness. 
I jes’ met him here to tell him dat de 
cote had gib him de custody of his two 
chillun.” 

“You ain’t busted up no matter- 
mony plans of mine,” Tookie said 
shrilly. ‘I am de gran’ exalted mat- 
termony buster in dis case. I mus’ be 
gwine right away. I done met three 
mighty nice men, an’ I craves to culti- 
vate deir ’quaintance!” 

“Vou needn’t set yo’ cap fer us,” 
Vinegar Atts laughed. “ Us three nig- 
gers is all married men, an’ de fack 
dat we come to de he’p of a lady in 
distress don’t signify dat us is fell in 
love. We’s all been married a long 
time. We’s jes’ good ole fambly car- 
riage hosses, guaranteed not to run off 
wid de fambly carriage an’ spill out de 
chillun.” 

“ Lawd!” Tookie exclaimed disgust- 
edly. “ I done made a water haul. Not 
a single po’ fish in my net!” 
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“De only sucker you kin ketch is 
Skeeter,” Figger Bush announced, 
pointing to that colored man. 

Then Skeeter thanked the Lord for 
his forethought. He rose from his 
seat, stepped upon the chair under the 
window, put his other foot upon the 
sill, jumped out into the street, and 
fled at top speed. 

“Dar now!” Vinegar Atts howled. 
“Dat sucker escaped away!” 

“Mebbe I kin ketch him agin,” 
Tookie giggled, and. started toward the 
door. 

The three men followed her, to 
watch the chase. 

This left Clabun and Sulky facing 
each other across the table. 

“Ef de cotehouse hab gib me de 
custody of dem chillun, I reckin you 
better live wid me an’ he’p me raise 
’em, Clabun,” Sulky said. | 

“Dar ain’t nothin’ else to do,” re- 
plied the woman, smiling. “I expect- 
ed you to come to dat notion when I 
axed you to meet me here.” 

“You really wanted to git me 
back?” Sulky asked. ‘“ How come?” 

“Yo’ lawyer has done collected 
damages fer you when you wus hurt 
on de railroad,” Clabun explained. 
“ He sont you one thousand dollars as 
yo’.part of de reward. I’ve got dat 
money in my possession, an’ I ain’t 
gwine let no divorce sep’rate me from 
it, Ef you come an’ live wid me, I'll 
give you a little of it now an’ ever so 
often.” 

“ Huh!” 


Sulky “Dat 


grunted. 
makes me wuth mo’ money dan I ever 


thought I wus wuth. De railroad 
shore overestimated me!” 

“T think so, too,” Clabun said with 
her ready smile; “ but you’s gwine be 
wuth mo’ dan dat to me when you 
passes on. I’m keepin’ up de insuri- 
ance on you.” 

“ How much of my own money does 
I git right now?” Sulky asked. 

Jes’ exackly de amount you owe 
Skeeter Butts,” Clabun told him. 

“T owed him a dollar, an’ Skeeter 















has done been paid in full,” Sulky said. 
“He run off wid my dinner money.” 
“In dat case, I pays fer de dinner 
an’ you don’t git nothin’ yit,” Clabun 
said. ‘Come on—le’s git home!” 
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Far over in the woods of the Little 
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Moccasin Swamp, Skeeter wiped the 
perspiration from his face and an- 
nounced to the world: 

Dar ain’t no such thing as a matri- 
mony finish. One thing jes’ leads to 
another !” 








The House 





THE MYSTERY OF THE HOME WHICH HANNAH ARLINGTON 


in the Mist 


FIRST DREAMED OF AND THEN DISCOVERED BY 


N old dream, one almost forgotten 
A yet hauntingly familiar, returned 
to Hannah Arlington on the day 
when Oscar Waldron proposed mar- 
riage. Waking in the night, and mus- 
ing, Hannah remembered that it was 
a dream which belonged in another 
chapter of her busy life—a dream of 
her lonely girlhood. 

It began with the familiar sense of 
being pursued, of fleeing before a 
menace. She dreamed that she fled 
across broken ground, and that there 
suddenly appeared before her a house 
which promised comfort and safety. 
The first glimpse of it brought instant 
reassurance to the dreamer. The low, 
white walls with old-fashioned shut- 
ters, the queer hip roof, the broad cen- 
tral chimney with its odd crown cop- 
ing, the flowers before the door, and 
the giant buttonwood trees glowing in 
the golden sunlight were as familiar 
and as comforting as the blessing of 
sleep to her tired body. 

In her dream she ran toward the 
house, its colonial door swung wide, 
and she entered. Then the dream fad- 
ed and she awoke to a sense of perfect 
contentment — nay, more, a glow of 
happiness. 


CHANCE AMONG THE PINE WOODS 


By Jack Bechdolt 








Disturbed 


and puzzled, Hannah 
groped back through the realm of 
memory, trying to explain the experi- 


ence logically. Thoroughly awake 
now, she lighted the small night light 
attached to her bed, found a cigarette, 
threw a light wrap about her shoul- 
ders, and pondered comfortably, a 
slender, pretty, dark-haired, dark-eyed 
young woman of a logical turn of 
mind. 

Yes, the dream had been a part of 
her childhood. She could recall al- 
most without a pang those lonely days 
that were her first experience of life. 
What pity she felt for a forlorn child 
left to the care of strangers was only 
the comfortable pity of a woman who 
had achieved most of the things she 
desired. 

When she had been a terrified little 
girl among indifferent guardians, while 
she had grown through a lonely and 
self-conscious adolescence, that dream 
must have come frequently to comfort 
her nights; but it had not visited her 
since she had begun a new life of her 
own by going into business. That had 
happened when she was seventeen, 
seven years ago—or was it eight years 
ago? 
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Since then the world had been filled 
with new and fascinating interests, oc- 
cupations, and ambitions. She had not 
had much time for dreaming in the 
years that she had devoted to making 
a flattering success of her own venture 
in a trade service bureau. It was 
strange, almost startling, that her 
childhood dream should return now, 
on the occasion of the first proposal of 
marriage that she had ever considered 
seriously. 

Oscar Waldron was eminently suc- 
cessful and moderately rich—although 
Hannah assured herself that the ques- 
tion of a man’s wealth need never in- 
fluence her decision. She could afford 
a life of single blessedness, if she chose 
one; but Waldron had other things to 
recommend him. 

For one, Hannah knew that he loved 
her, and that he was likely to remain 
loyally devoted as long as life lasted. 
He was a large, deeply sunburned, 
handsome figure of a man, a splendid 
physical specimen, a notable business 
success, and perfectly unimaginative. 
They had been friends for three vears, 
and Hannah never had occasion to 
doubt that Waldron was exactly the 
sort of man she ought to marry—if 
she ever married any one. 

She had gone to bed confidently ex- 
pecting to marry Oscar, although she 
had postponed giving him a definite 
answer. ‘Then the dream woke her, 
disturbing her strangely with remind- 
ers of the imaginative girlhood which 
she had put behind her in the struggle 
to attain security and comfort. Han- 
nah thought about this for several 
hours before she extinguished the 
night light and returned to dreamless 
sleep. 

Next morning, as soon as she had 
cleared up the pressing correspondence 
on her business desk, she wrote on her 
personal stationery to Oscar Waldron, 
and the answer she gave him was an 
evasion. She wrote that she was ex- 
tremely fond of him, and perhaps 
loved him, but because marriage was 
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such a serious step she had determined 
to withhold her final decision for two 
weeks, 

That afternoon she arranged her af- 
fairs, packed a bag, and took a train 
for Lane’s Cove on the New England 
coast—a spot chosen at random be- 
cause she knew it to be off the main 
traveled roads. 


The railroad station was eight miles 
from Lane’s Cove, and Hannah hired 
a local taxi to complete the journey. 
A thick fog hung over the coast, and 
the driver of the car complained that 
the mechanical fixture that wiped his 
windshield had broken. They made 
frequent pauses while he rubbed the 
dripping glass with the end of a plug 
of tobacco. 

Hannah was indifferent to the delay 
and absorbed in her own interests—a 
handsome, smartly dressed, successful 
woman sitting beside a smart traveling 
case of dove gray leather. In an ama- 
teurish way she had been psychoana- 
lyzing herself, and she had reached the 
explanation of her dream about a 
house. Like most modern women, she 
had heard a good deal of table conver- 
sation about inhibitions, suppressed de- 
sires, complexes, urges, and other new- 
fangled names for old-fashioned imag- 
inings. Reasoning in the light of her 
little knowledge, she decided that the 
dream house had been an expression 
of the longing of a lonely childhood; 
that it had vanished with the realiza- 
tion of most of the wishes of those 
earlier years; and that it had recurred 
to her because of the stimulation of a 
proposal of marriage from a man of 
whom she was genuinely fond. 

Yes, that settled the whole matter 
comfortably, and made her excursion 
to Lane’s Cove seem an expensive and 
foolish undertaking. 

Then, suddenly, she saw the house. 

The car was jogging along a rough 
road that ran through a sandy country 
with intermittent strips of pine woods. 
The fog was thinning in the late sun- 
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shine, like the rising of layer after 
layer of diaphanous golden curtains. 
Through these the house loomed into 
view, washed in yellow light that made 
the two big buttonwood trees on either 
side of it twin monuments of gold. 

It was exactly the house she had 
seen in her dreams. Hannah recog- 
nized every detail of it—the low, white 
walls with green shutters, the big hip 
roof, the central chimney with its 
crown of ornamental brick, the gen- 
erous, hospitable door, and the flowers, 
all washed in that unfamiliar golden 
light. Her heart constricted with a 
joy that was stabbing pain. 

At her cry the driver stopped his car 
and looked about alarmed. 

“Whose house is that?” she man- 
aged to gasp. 

“Can’t say, ma’am. I don’t belong 
about here. Anybody at the cove would 
likely know. Cove’s only a mile far- 
ther on.” 

The man _hesitated, 
whether to drive on or wait. 

Hannah stared at the house. As 
mysteriously as it had appeared, it was 
vanishing again. The golden light 
faded—the gray fog settled down 
thicker—it was gone. 

Most of the way to the village Han- 
nah glanced through the rear window 
of the car, almost expecting the vision 
to follow her. 


uncertain 


II 


Next morning Hannah retraced her 
way along the road afoot. Yesterday’s 
fog still gathered on the horizon in sul- 
len, gray clouds. There was a strange 


sense of oppression in the air. The 
road wound through lonely barrens 
covered with bay and juniper and the 
brown husks of dead autumn weeds. 
Rain came in a_ sudden, whipping 
squall, and Hannah hesitated whether 
to go forward or back. 

Just then she spied the house again, 
a tangible reality now, its buttonwoods 
whipped by the gusty wind, its hip roof 
shining with moisture. As in the old 
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dream she ran toward it, and felt a 
strange doubt whether she was awake 
or asleep as she repeated the familiar 
performance; but the house was real, 
and the drenching rain was real. Real, 
too, was the sense of coming into a 
haven and a welcome, as she drew 
closer and recognized little details 
thoroughly familiar to her since her 
earliest memory. 

She ran to the door, and it opened 
to her. Before she saw who opened it, 
she saw the hospitable room and 
gasped with surprise at the familiarity 
of everything in it. Then she discov- 
ered her hostess—a gaunt, plain wom- 
an, very evidently native to the 
country. 

“Come right in, and better give me 
that coat to hang up,” the woman be- 
gan, a smile tempering the practicality 
of the welcome. “I saw you runnin’ 
from the rain, and guessed you was 
comin’ here. There’s no other place 
near to shelter in. Mebbe you’d better 
wipe them shoes before you step in, if 
you'd be so kind.” 

Hannah made her answer and at- 
tended to wraps and shoes in a daze. 
It was strange to stand awake in the 
house of which she had dreamed long 
ago; but there was no feeling of 
strangeness or fear—rather a deep, 
abiding sense of peace. 

She came in, wordless, almost shy, 
and sat in a low, old-fashioned rocker 
before a grate fire. Even the chair 
was just where she expected a chair to 
be, and the whole performance left her 
with an odd sense of having done the 
very same thing many times in some 
forgotten past. Still silent, she looked 
slowly about a familiar room. 

The house was plain, with a beauti- 
ful, well worn simplicity that was no- 
ble. It was such a house as belonged 
definitely to the land, unassuming, 
roomy, homelike. It would have been 
a farmhouse at some time when George 
IIl’s redcoats were marching Ameri- 
can roads and minute men were gath- 
ering to attack them. 
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Hannah’s eyes turned from the room 

to the big mantel and the wood closet 

door, with strap hinges, beside it. 

““That’s where they kept logs for 
the fire, isn’t it?” she said. ‘“‘ And be- 
hind it isn’t there a little secret closet 
hidden by a false door?” 

The woman who had spread her 
wrap on a chair back to dry looked up 
with a smile. 

“‘I guess you’ve heard of the place, 
miss. ‘There’s been a lot of summer 
visitors called to look at it this year. 
Sometimes I felt like I was runnin’ a 
museum.” 

“Then there is a secret closet?” 

“ Didn’t you know?” 

‘“‘J—I must have heard—or guessed 
it,’ Hannah reasoned with herself hur- 
riedly. ‘There was no sense in getting 
excited over this thing. This was no 
dream, but a definite waking reality. 
Why let a stranger think her unbal- 
anced? Besides, secret closets were 
not uncommon in colonial farmhouses, 
and no doubt she had seen others, or 
read of them. 

“It’s a very lovely old place,” she 
said conventionally. ‘‘ Your home?” 

‘“Mine? Lands, no! I’m taking 
care of it for Mr. McCord. He built 
it last year, and he wants to sell it.” 

“He built this—last vear?” 

“Yes, indeed. A lot of people have 
been fooled by the way he got that lit- 
tle sag in the roof, and left the boards 
weathered and all. Some of the in- 
terior finish is old timbers out of other 
houses, but the house is new.” Her 
eyes studied the visitor with sudden 
shrewdness. ‘ Perhaps you'd be in- 
terested in seeing all of it? It’s for 
sale, you know. Mr. McCord is an 
architect in New York, but I can give 
you most of the information.” 

She rose with an inviting gesture, 
having evidently decided that her caller 
was rich enough to be a possible pur- 
chaser. 

The sense of mingled familiarity 
and mystery grew as Hannah went 
from room to room. She found her- 
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self anticipating the turn of the stair, 
the unexpected step down between one 
wing and the other, the odd little nook 
behind the kitchen pantry. There was 
delight in the experience—a sense of 
coming home that stirred emotions 
which Hannah Arlington had forgot- 
ten. She felt a child’s excitement with 
a@ woman’s sense of appreciation. 

This was her house, this charming 
place among the pine woods—hers in 
dreams, and now it must be hers in re- 
ality. She knew that she wanted it for 
her own above anything in the world. 


III 


THRoucH daydreams on a hotel ve- 
randa, empty now that the summer 
visitors had gone home, through lone- 
ly rambles along the coast and quiet 
evenings of waiting for bedtime, the 
white house among the pine woods 
sang and beckoned to Hannah. Fa- 
miliarity caused it to lose nothing of 
its first strange charm. It was home, 
in every sense of the word. She had 
thought that she already possessed, or 
easily could possess, all that her heart 
desired, but she found her heart de- 
siring something beyond her means— 
the familiar white house of her dream. 

She revisited the place every day. 
At the end of her first week’s stay the 
caretaker closed it for the season, de- 
spairing of a sale after the summer 
horde had gone; but Hannah still went 
there to sit in the doorway, enjoying 
the October sunshine, the golden sands, 
and the blue sea. 

Oscar Waldron found her there one 
day. 

She had not heard his approach, and 
was astonished to look up and find him 
looming beside her—a big, brown- 
faced man in smart tweed knickers, 
sporting jacket, and soft hat. He was 
correctly vacational from the thick 
soles of his low walking shoes to the 
very curve of his pipestem. 

Hannah sprang to her feet, realiz- 
ing with a guilty start that she had en- 
tirely forgotten the man and the prob- 
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lem of his offer of marriage. The 
house that brought her such happiness 
had superseded all other thoughts; and 
here was Oscar now, explaining casu- 
ally how he had run down from the 
city, and trying to conceal his eager- 
“ness for her answer by explanations 
and apologies. 

Hannah began to talk of the house. 
She took him all about it, pointing out 
its beauties. She tried vaguely to tell 
him how she had dreamed of the place 
long before she had seen it, and to ex- 
plain the curious hold it had taken on 
her affections. 

Waldron’s hungry eves, ever study- 
ing her features, her figure, her ges- 
tures, lighted suddenly. He touched 
her arm gently and smiled down into 
the thin, eager face that she lifted to 
him. 

“ Hannah, you can have this house. 
Let me buy it for you, and let me share 
it with you!” 

Strangely, the idea had not occurred 
to her, practical as she was. She had 
been too much absorbed in the mystery 
of her attraction, too delighted with 
the happiness that the discovery of her 
dream house brought, to consider Wal- 
dron in connection with her heart’s de- 
sire. She mused, smiling, with avert- 
ed eyes. 

“You could buy it—of course you 
could,” she said, more to herself than 
to Oscar. 

“We'll make it our home, dear— 
yours and mine. Hannah, you've de- 
cided, haven’t you? My dear, you 
know I love you, even if I don’t write 
any poems about it. You’re—well, 
you're just everything to me!” 

“You are very good to me!” Han- 
nah said honestly. 

Waldron’s hand trembled upon her 
arm. 

“Then you'll marry me, Hannah?” 

“T know that I could be happy in 
this house for the rest of mv life,” she 
said. 

Waldron caught her in his arms with 
a breathless laugh, and she lay there 


silently, content to let him take that 
as her answer. 


A telephone call from Oscar Wal- 
dron interrupted Hannah in the mid- 
dle of her busy morning. He was 
buoyantly happy. 

“T’ve chased this fellow McCord to 
his lair,” he announced. “ He’s to 
take lunch with me this noon, and I 
wish you'd come, too. We'll settle 
that house business in an hour!” 

Hannah promised eagerly, and di- 
rected her secretary to excuse her from 
a previous engagement. She was cu- 
riously excited at the thought of meet- 
ing the man who had built a house that 
had haunted her long before it became 
an actuality. 

Waldron called for her, on time to 
the minute. They went uptown by 
taxi, Hannah’s slender fingers clasped 
in his big, brown hand most of the 
way. Ordinarily he was much too cor- 
rect to be demonstrative in public, but 
excitement and happiness were stirring 
him out of many fixed habits. Lack- 
ing any other means of expressing the 
poetry of his love, he dared to hold her 
hand ina taxi. He was glowing with 
pride and happiness. 

“T was lucky to catch the fellow,” 
he explained. ‘Seems he’s going 
abroad for the winter—sailing next 
week. He'll be glad to get the house 
off his hands. It was built as a sort 
of speculation, but nobody seemed very 
keen to buy. It won’t take an hour of 
your time to settle the whole business.” 

Hannah smiled trustingly in answer. 
Her spare time, since their return to 
town, had been pretty much taken up 
with plans—plans which Waldron en- 
gineered, finding in them a vent for 
his impatience and excitement. 

He said now, with the suddenness 
of a man almost afraid to suggest it: 

“Let’s get married next month, 
Hannah! With the house question 
out of the way, everything’s ready.” 

“ All right—if you wish,” she re- 
plied. 
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Her attention was centered else- 
where, in her curiosity about the man 
she was to meet. 


IV 


KENNETH McCorp was strikingly 
tall—he loomed half a head above 
Waldron, himself a tall man—and not 
at all handsome. His hair was red, 
and he had a gaunt sort of plainness 
about him. His eyes were blue, under 
thick, arching brows, and Hannah 
found them fascinating because of 
their keen, restless intelligence. The 
two men did almost all the talking 
during lunch, while Hannah fixed her 
unobtrusive attention upon the archi- 
tect. 

Waldron passed his monogrammed 
cigarettes, and was showing unmistak- 
able signs of getting down to business, 
when Hannah spoke without prelimi- 
nary. 

“How did you come to build the 
house I have been dreaming about 
since I was a child?” she inquired of 
McCord. 

The architect’s blue eyes lighted 
with sudden and intense interest in this 
attractive woman who had contribu- 
ted so little to the conversation. They 
looked at each other, and Hannah 
looked away quickly. She felt her 
cheeks growing warmer, and her heart 
was pounding. 

The architect smiled. His smile was 
rare and shy. 

“In a way it was a dream of mine, 


‘ too. I saw a house one day—this was 


years ago, when I was very keen about 
impressions like that. It was over in 
Jersey, in a piece of waste land among 
railroad tracks. It had gone to rack 
and ruin, but it was still beautiful to 
me. It had been a fine old farmhouse, 
and somehow it had lingered there 
while everything turned ugly around 
it. I liked the house so much that I 
made detail sketches and took careful 
measurements. I thought that some 
day I would reproduce it in a proper 
setting. Years later I found the set- 
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ting on the New England coast. I 
happened to have the money idle, and 
I carried out my plan. Some of the 
paneling in the big room, and a num- 
ber of the timbers, are from the orig- 
inal house in Jersey. I bought the 
wreck and used what I could.” 

McCord smiled again. 

“TI can’t afford to keep that house 
for myself,” he went on; “ but to tell 
the truth I’ve been secretly relieved 
that it didn’t sell. I hate to part with 
it; but I’m glad you liked it so much, 
Miss—” 

He floundered. He had forgotten 
her name already. 

“Like it! It’s home to me. For 
years I’ve seen this house, in its exact 
detail, in dreams,” Hannah = said 
breathlessly, her dark eyes flashing into 
his blue ones, trying to explain the old 
dream and begging for an answer to 
its mystery. 

Vaguely she was aware of Wal- 
dron’s uneasiness. He seemed to feel 
that her revelations were not business- 
like, and he was shrewdly disturbed 
lest McCord should take advantage of 
her eagerness. He interrupted pres- 
ently with a laugh. 

“You might as well consider the 
house sold, Mr. McCord,” he said. 
“Miss Arlington is dead set on mak- 
ing it our home. You see, we are to 
be married next month.” 

“ce Oh ig 

McCord turned from Hannah's 
questions and began to discuss business 
details. The alteration in his manner 
was immediate and almost rude. Han- 
nah found herself an outsider at the 
conference, and she burned with re- 
sentment at such treatment. She had 
difficulty in resisting an impulse to tell 
Waldron that she had changed her 
mind and didn’t want the house. In- 
stead, she declared that she must get 
back to her office. 

Both men rose, and Waldron went 
to get her wrap. Left alone with Mc- 
Cord, she was surprised to find how 
keenly she longed to repay his small 
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rudeness. Her feeling was childish 
and ridiculous, and she knew it. 

The architect turned on her as Wal- 
dron left them. His voice was hoarse 
as he demanded: 

“Where do you live? 
see you this evening.” 

Hannah gave him her address with- 
out surprise or question. When she 
was alone in her taxi, she had time to 
be astonished at herself. She was be- 
having preposterously. Unquestion- 
ably she owed it to Oscar Waldron to 
tell him that she had made this odd en- 
gagement with a man whom she had 
never seen before; yet when Waldron 
telephoned, later in the afternoon, to 
say that he had signed a contract for 
the purchase of the house, she said 
nothing. When he suggested calling 


I want to 


that evening, she excused herself on 
the plea of a headache. 

Hannah stayed late at business, but 
she hurried through dinner, and wast- 
ed more than an hour as she dressed 
afterward. She was ready to receive 
her visitor by eight o’clock, but it was 


almost an hour later that McCord was 
announced. During the interim she al- 
ternated between rage and astonish- 
ment, both directed at herself. 

The thing that had happened to her 
was as sudden and devastating as a 
deadly fever. One moment she was 
foolishly exhilarated, and laughed and 
sang; the next she was depressed be- 
yond all reason. She had lost all sense 
of proportion. She wondered if she 
had lost her sanity. 

For years she had been a practical 
woman, with a very definite idea of 
what she asked of life and an uncon- 
querable purpose in getting what she 
needed. Her affections were given 
rarely, and always with a somewhat 
aloof intelligence to guide them. Fur- 
thermore, she was almost married to 
Oscar Waldron, whom she respected 
and honored in every way; and yet she 
was hovering between her house tele- 
phone and the apartment windows, lis- 
tening and watching for the coming 
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of a man whom she had first met only 
a few hours before. 

It was no use to assure herself fre- 
quently that there was no personal in- 
terest in Kenneth McCord’s abrupt de- 
mand for her evening, that he was 
merely anxious to sell a house to his 
own advantage and clever enough to 
interest her support to his scheme. She 
knew that the man was coming to see 
her because she was Hannah Arling- 
ton—and a woman. 

When McCord was announced from 
downstairs, her heart ran out to meet 
him. When she opened her door to 
his ring, she steadied herself with a 
hand against the lintel and wondered 
if he saw that her knees were trem- 
bling. His greeting was courteous, 
but rather abrupt. He came into her 
pleasant sitting room awkwardly, his 
look far away, and he ignored the 
chair near her own for one across the 
room. 

It was Hannah who covered the 
awkward situation with vivacity. She 
talked because she was afraid of a si- 
lence. Again she spoke of the house 
and her dream. 

“TI could almost believe there is such 
a thing as thought transference,” she 
said. “I dreamed exactly what you 
planned and carried out. It must sure- 
ly be that one of us caught the idea 
from the other — something conta- 
gious, like a cold. Do you suppose two 
minds can be tuned so nearly alike that 
ideas pass between them, although 
they’re miles apart and unknown to 
each other?” 

McCord glanced at the eager, beau- 
tiful face and the questioning dark 
eyes. His lips twisted grimly. 

“You don’t believe that sort of non- 
sense? You are a hard-headed, sensi- 
ble business woman, aren’t you?” 

Hannah’s laugh was shaky. 

“T always thought I was—until I 
found your house!” 

“You were hard-headed enough to 
promise vourself to the man who could 
give you my house!” 
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Coming from this man, a stranger, 
the remark was unbearably rude. Han- 
nah knew that she should be on her 
feet and showing him the door; but 
she neither rose nor resented the blow. 
In Kenneth’s rough voice and savage 
humor she recognized pain. The man 
was in misery, and her heart melted. 
Her arms ached to comfort him and 
to be comforted, for his misery was 
also hers. 

“That’s why you’re marrying this 
fellow Waldron, isn’t it?” he went on. 

She raised miserable eyes and whis- 
pered: 

oe Yes 7 

McCord rose. 

“I’m sailing for Europe in the 
morning,” he said. 

“To-morrow? I thought—I under- 
stood it was next week.” 

“To-morrow. I changed by book- 
ing to the France. We get out very 
early. Good-by! I don’t think we 
shall meet again.” 

He did not offer his hand. Han- 
nah followed him to her door and 
watched his hand turn the catch with 
a sense of looking on at her own fu- 
neral. 

Suddenly McCord caught her in his 
arms. ‘The action was unexpected, al- 
most brutal. He held her fast, and his 
thin, hard lips bruised hers, while she 
lay perfectly quiet, acquiescent in his 
embrace. As suddenly he released her, 
opened the door, and turned to her for 
a last look. 

“Now you know the truth, any- 
how,” he muttered, and closed the door 
between them. 


McCord’s visit had not taken an 
hour. Hannah spent another half 
hour, dazed, numb with an overpower- 
ing agony, lying on the couch where 
she had thrown herself after the clos- 
ing of the door. 

When she roused, she looked in her 
mirror at a strange face, and marveled 
that it was her own. The thing had 
happened to her—the incredible thing 
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in which she had never believed in in 
all her years of sane maturity. She 
had fallen in love at sight with a man 
of whom she knew almost nothing, a 
man who treated her with inexcusable 
rudeness, who insulted her openly, 
who kissed her and put her out of his 
life. The shameful, humiliating truth 
was that she longed with every fiber of 
her being to find him and follow him 
to the ends of the earth, and she glo- 
ried in her shame. 

Hannah Arlington fought out her 
battle alone. It was past midnight 
when the common sense woman she 
had been triumphed over what McCord 
had made of her. She telephoned to 
Oscar Waldron, aroused him from 
sleep, and proposed their marrying the 
first thing next morning. 

After that, like a sensible woman, 
she packed a bag, bathed, washed, 
dried her hair, went to bed, and in- 
stantly sank into dreamless sleep, be- 
cause she had removed all indecision 
and doubt from her thoughts. 


Within five minutes of sailing time 
Hannah went up the gangplank of the 
France, struggling against the press of 
visitors coming ashore. <A nimble 
steward discovered McCord’s state- 
room, and once more they faced each 
other in a doorway. 

“T’m_ here,” announced Hannah 
simply. “I love you. You'll have to 
take me now!” 

Blue eyes stared into her raised 
black ones. McCord’s hands were icy 
as they touched her shoulders. 

“T can’t give you the house, you 
know,” he said. “TI sold it to Wal- 
dron.” 

“The house! You know it’s not the 
house I want—that house or any 
house!” Hannah’s hands caught at 
his coat and shook him gently. Her 
candid eyes came closer, her lips were 
nearing his. “Don’t be a fool, my 
dear! To come to you I’ve committed 
the one inexcusable crime in my cate- 
gory—I’m breaking my promise to a 
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man whom I honored, and whom I 
thought I loved. You won't get the 
chance to refuse a gift like mine every 
day!” 

V 


AFTER all, within a year Kenneth 
McCord and Hannah came to live in 
the house among the pine woods. 
Oscar Waldron proved to be capable 
of greater generosity than either of 
them had imagined. He cabled to 
them in Paris, making them a wedding 
present of the house that he had meant 
for his own bride. 

One day a distant relative came to 
visit Hannah McCord at Lane’s Cove. 
When she saw the bride’s house, she 
exclaimed : 

“It’s your Grandfather Parker’s 
place all over again. I’d know this 
house in Timbuktu! Your grand- 
father’s family lived in Jersey before 
the Revolution, but the last of them 
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left when the railroad bought the old 
farm for a freight yard. That must 
have been when you were a little girl. 
Hannah, you’ve been in this house. 
Your folks took you there when you 
were three, and you lived there almost 
a year—almost up to the time when 
your father and mother were killed in 
that accident.” 

‘Our mystery is solved,” Hannah 
mused. “ My dream was only a mem- 
ory. Kenneth, you found my memory 
and transplanted it to a new setting. 
I suppose, if we knew all the details, 
there are no real mysteries without 
some explanation.” 

‘““ There’s one,”’ McCord assured her. 
“ There’s one mystery that’s beyond all 
human understanding. I mean the 
mystery of our meeting and our know- 
ing, the moment we met, that we were 
made for each other. Solve that mys- 


tery, and you have answered the 
world’s greatest riddle!” 





KIN 


LANKy, lost dog, 
The wild hare’s spoor 
Waits among heather 
On the moor. 


Hedges abound 

With fattened grouse, 
Far across acres 

From the house. 


Whoever brought you 
Here, I know, 

Ought to be sharing 
In your woe. 


If you could talk, 
You would agree 
Cities are not 
For you and me. 


They are too empty 
Of all but din. 
Come along, lad! 


I guess we’re kin. 


Sonia Ruth®le Novak 
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The Lost Ring 


JULES SAINT-PIERRE’S STRANGE ADVENTURE AT THE QUAINT 
HOTEL SAVARD, IN THE LITTLE BACKWOODS VIL- 
LAGE OF ST. JEAN DE LA CROIX, QUEBEC 


By William Merriam Rouse 


HE great kitchen of the Hotel 

Savard was heavy with the 

weight of unseen danger. Young 
Jules Saint-Pierre felt it, as he sat and 
smoked in silence with his splint-bot- 
tomed chair tipped back against the 
wall. 

Under lowered lids his glance swung 
from one to another of the four in the 
room with him. It was summer, and 
the evening was hot, as summer eve- 
nings can be in the province of Que- 
bec; but it was not the weather that 
filled this ancient stone house with a 
weighted silence. There were fear and 
hatred here, and something more, 
which Jules did not understand. Saint- 
Pierre, made sensitive to moods by a 
life spent largely with the sky for a 
roof, knew this for the kind of atmos- 
phere that breeds trouble. 

There were present this evening 
only those of the household and Jules, 
who had known the Hotel Savard less 
than a week. He had come there first 
as a guide with the rich Americans, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Barclay, and he 
had come back as soon as he had taken 
them to the St. Lawrence. This time 
it was his heart that had guided him, 
and he was as much under the direc- 
tion of that tyrant as the Americans, 
during the intervening weeks, had been 
dependent upon his paddle and his 
knowledge of the bush. 

Now of those in the room the first 
whom any newcomer would have seen 
was Luc Savard, the patron, a giant 


with crippled feet, who brooded upon 
the world from a chair built especially 
to hold his big frame. He sat by the 
fireplace, in a corner from which he 
could see all that went on. His house- 
keeper, Marthe Bolduc, was a middle- 
aged woman with straight black hair, 
and the last of what must have been a 
considerable dark beauty. Just now 
she was stirring something in a great 
iron pot—her delicious soupe aux pois, 
perhaps, which she would hang on the 
crane in the fireplace for the night. 

Michel Robitaille, the one shopkeep- 
er in the minute hamlet of St. Jean de 
la Croix, might be considered of the 
family, for he lived here continuously. 
He sat on another splint-bottomed 
chair and smoked like Jules, but not 
after the fashion of Saint-Pierre. ‘The 
puffs came nervously from his glisten- 
ing black mustache, and at intervals 
he shifted nervously in his seat. 

To Robitaille, as to Jules, the person 
of first importance in that room was a 
girl. She was sewing industriously in 
the light of a small oil lamp which 
found hints of reddish gold in her hair. 
Georgette Coderre was the reason why 
Saint-Pierre had come back up the 
Riviere Trois Pistoles after having 
paddled the Americans to their wait- 
ing yacht on the St. Lawrence. His 
heart had absolutely insisted that he 
must turn back. 

Georgette was a reason for any man 
to do anything. Milk white, with eyes 
and hair of vivid brown, she was a 
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shaft of sunlight in the gloomy Hotel 
Savard. <A distant relative of the pa- 
tron, by marriage, she had had no 
other place to go when she was left an 
orphan, three or four years before; but 
she was willing and eager to go some- 
where else now. She had told Jules 
that, for the big Savard had begun to 
look at her with a different light in his 
eyes. Marthe was growing old. 

Already Saint-Pierre had come as 
close to hating Savard as the young 
man’s natural good nature would per- 
mit. He was watching the innkeeper 
for some hint of what was going on, 
but Savard remained inscrutable, like 
some ugly god of the heathen. Ragged 
iron gray hair hung over the tops of 
his ears, and his lusterless eyes missed 
no smallest movement in that long 
room which was nearly all things to 
the Hotel Savard. 

Here the guests ate and lounged. 
Here Luc Savard had his small desk, 
which like his chair, was set on casters. 
All day and sometimes half the night 
he sat in this room, and by the aid of 
an iron-shod cane he could move his 
chair about with incredible swiftness. 

Above there were some small and 
dreary bedrooms. On the ground floor 
there were only the big kitchen and a 
tiny salon, mournful and dusty, which 
was never used except for state occa- 
sions. The Americans had been ushered 
into the salon with all ceremony, but 
they had fled its horrors as quickly as 
politeness to Marthe would permit. 

Saint-Pierre had liked those Ameri- 
cans, both for their own sakes and be- 
cause they loved the bush and the fair 
rivers of beau Canada. They were 
mad, of course, but very friendly. Sa- 
vard had charged them a dozen prices 
for what they received, but when Jules 
pointed this out they laughed and said 
that Marthe’s pea soup alone was 
worth the price. 

Truly, all the world admitted the 
excellence of the soupe aux pois of 
Marthe Bolduc! Even Savard praised 
it, with grunts. What would he do 
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without that soup, if he put her away 
for another woman? Saint-Pierre 
wondered, when he saw the look in her 
black eyes as they dwelt on Luc Sa- 
vard, whether he would be able to put 
her away and live to eat soup. 

It was a house of much bad feeling. 
Robitaille stood ready to give Savard 
a fortune, if he had had it, for Geor- 
gette—all the world knew that; but 
Savard wanted the girl for himself. 
Marthe hated her, hated Savard now, 
and despised Robitaille as a weakling 
who did not dare to fight for what he 
desired. Georgette had stood alone 
against all of them. 

Saint-Pierre was glad that he had 
come back at once from the St. Law- 
rence. There was something dark and 
sinister that had not been here when 
he left; and since his arrival, at dusk, 
the tension had been growing. 

It seemed to be a silent battle of 
wills. At intervals Georgette grew 
starry-eyed with tears. Jules’s heart 
ached, and at the same time he was fu- 
rious. He wanted a chance to talk to 
her alone. If she would go, he would 
take her and walk out of the hotel in 
defiance of them all. 

“ Marthe!” exploded Savard, and 
struck the floor with his iron-shod 
stick. 

Georgette shivered, and Robitaille 
jumped in his chair like a startled rab- 
bit; but the housekeeper was unmoved. 
She carried the heavy pot to the fire- 
place and adjusted it on the crane with 
a pothook, so that it would simmer, as 
pea soup should, and would be ready 
in the morning. ‘The fire in the little 
cookstove went out quickly, but in the 
fireplace logs burned all night. 

Savard’s face grew blacker at her 
delay. Finally she turned and ad- 
vanced slowly until she was a matter 
of six feet distant from the chair of 
the crippled patron. There she halt- 
ed, with feet widely planted and hands 
on her hips. A flicker of mockery 
crossed her face. 

“Come here, thou!” he ordered. 
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“ Not near enough so you can get 
your hands on me!” she sneered, and 
added one word of deadly insult: 
6é Pig i 

No movement from Savard, no 
change of expression; but Saint-Pierre 
saw that the innkeeper’s hand was 
locked like a vise on the heavy cane. 

‘Give me what you’ve got!” he de- 
manded, in a low voice. 

“What?” she asked. 

“ What you took from Georgette in 
the salon!’ What you took when she 
screamed and ran in here!” 

_ “Did she tell you?” cried Marthe. 
She half turned toward Georgette. 
“You'll be sorry for that, girl!” 

“T told him nothing!” protested 
Georgette. “He heard, and he saw 
my arm where you bruised it!” 

“She didn’t need to tell me,” rum- 
bled the patron. “The doors were 
open, and I overheard what the two of 
you said.” 

“And what if you did?” asked 
Marthe defiantly. 

“Are you going to give it to me?” 

“T haven’t got it now.” 

“Liar!” roared Savard. 

With a sudden powerful thrust 
against his cane, he sent his chair 
shooting forward on its well oiled cast- 
ers, His fingers missed the housekeeper 
by an inch as she jumped backward. 

“ Not that time!” she triumphed. 

Without a word Savard pushed him- 
self back to his post beside the fire- 
place. Georgette’s needle had been 
poised, motionless; now she resumed 
her sewing with a deep breath of re- 
lief. Robitaille had sat bolt upright 
through the quarrel, and Saint-Pierre 
could not tell whether he had been 
ready to run or interfere. Now he 
rose and sauntered over to the sink, 
where he filled the basin and began to 
wash his hands with deliberate move- 
ments. 

‘Something is going to happen to 
you, Marthe,” promised Savard, after 
an interval of silence. 

“Maybe something will happen to 
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you!” she muttered, as she lifted a log 
and placed it on the fire. Deep in her 
own thoughts for the moment, the 
woman was giving little heed to any 
of them. 

Through all this none of them ex- 
cept Georgette had paid any attention 
to Saint-Pierre; but from time to time 
she had glanced at him as if he was the 
One person to whom she could turn for 
help in case of need. Already, Jules 
knew, Savard was jealous of him, and 
it seemed that he could make matters 
no worse by speaking to her. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,’ he said, in 
answer to the appeal in her eyes. “I 
am here if you need me!” 

“You will attend to your own af- 
fairs,” came gruffly from the patron, 
“and to-morrow you will leave!” 

Marthe laughed—a bitter sound. 

“Tf he lets the girl go to anybody, 
it will be to Robitaille,” she said to 
Jules. ‘ Michel has the most money!” 

“Shame!” cried Georgette, flushing. 
“ As if M. Saint-Pierre had said that 
he wanted me!” 

“ Mademoiselle, 
am honored—” 

“The girl stays here!” announced 
Savard. 

Suddenly he leaned forward in his 
chair and stared at Robitaille with 
gleaming eyes. The shopkeeper was 
coming back to his chair with an air 
of great carelessness. Marthe caught 
that look, followed it, whirled, and ran 
to the sink. With a sharp cry she 
reached behind the small mirror that 
hung there, braced upon a shelf. Her 
hand came away empty. 

Instantly she snatched a knife from 
a rack of kitchen tools and charged 
upon Robitaille, who more than ever 
seemed like a rabbit as he leaped for 
the door. All this happened in one 
swift moment. Saint-Pierre gathered 
himself in his chair, ready for he knew 
not what. 

Almost at the door Robitaille slipped 
and went sprawling, and so close upon 
him was Marthe that she stumbled 
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over him and also fell heavily. With 
a little tinkle of metal a ring rolled 
along the floor from that struggling 
human tangle, and lay gleaming with 
beauty for all to see. 

It was a ring such as, in all likeli- 
hood, no one of these people of the 
remote county of ‘Temiscouata had 
ever seen before. From the center of 
a platinum setting glowed a big square- 
cut ruby. On each side of it there was 
a diamond, and the value of any one 
of these stones was a fortune to St. 
Jean de la Croix. 

The ring lay there while a man could 
count his fingers, sending its proud fire 
back to the humble light of the lamps. 

Georgette leaped across the room 
while Marthe and Robitaille were 
scrambling to get their feet under 
them. ‘They were almost within reach 
of the ring, and of the knife, which 
had fallen from Marthe’s hand and 
seemed like a sinister guard for the 
treasure. The housekeeper, Michel 
Robitaille, and Georgette all reached 
that spot at the same time. Jules was 
on his feet, with his knife loosened in 
his belt. 

From the whirl of figures Georgette 
staggered backward with the long 
kitchen knife in her hand. At the same 
time Marthe and Robitaille separated. 

“Merci, bon Dieu!’ panted Geor- 
gette. “ Now no one will be killed with 
this thing!” 

With the harsh roll of iron on wood 
the chair of Luc Savard came swoop- 
ing across the room. 

“Where is that ring?” he cried. 
“ Maudit, where is it?” . 

No one answered. Marthe and the 
shopkeeper had surged back out of 
reach of the innkeeper’s massive arms. 
The woman looked at him mockingly, 
in silence. Robitaille edged toward 
the door and stopped near that port of 
safety. 

Georgette ran to put the knife back 
in its rack. ‘Then she turned and 
moved slowly to her chair, while her 
eves took comfort from a glance at 
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Saint-Pierre. He nodded reassuring- 
ly, and with a look and a movement of 
his head invited her to meet him out- 
side. She raised her brows doubtfully. 

Slowly Savard pushed himself back 
to his station by the fire. 

“You know me, Marthe,” he said, 
“and you, Michel! The one who has 
the ring will give it to me. I am going 
to find out which one it is! Robitaille, 
you will sleep here to-night. If you 
don’t, you know that I can get down 
the road to the village and your shop!” 

““T haven’t got it!” exclaimed Robi- 
taille, with a break in his voice and his 
cheeks a sickly gray. 

“I think Marthe has it,” said Sa- 
vard; “ but you are both liars. Maybe 
little Georgette has it!” 

“ Ah, M. Savard!” cried Georgette, 
with outflung hands. ‘‘ You saw me 
take the knife! I am afraid! Leave 
me out of this quarrel!” 

“Devil!” snarled Marthe, whirling 
upon her. “I wish the stranger, Saint- 
Pierre, would take you and go!” 

“He will go,” said Savard grimly. 
“To-morrow he will want to go. I 
shall have time for him after I get the 
ring!” 

Jules Saint-Pierre smiled. Awake 
and upon his feet, he feared no man. 
Only for the slender girl there by the 
table was he concerned. 

He got up and settled his belt. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “I shall be at 
your service any time you wish.” 

He went out, passing Robitaille, who 
wiped his forehead and sank into a 


chair. 
II 


Jutes was glad to leave that room 
of evil passions and breathe deep in 


the clear night. The stars, which are 
never so bright as when a man is in 
love, were candles to guide his soul. 
Ah, yes, this was where he belonged— 
under the stars by night, and with the 
wind-driven clouds to keep him com- 
pany by day. A ring! Name of a 
dog! They were ready to murder each 
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other for a ring with thsee bright 
stones in it! 

The sound of a light step came to 
his quick ear, and he turned. Geor- 
gette drifted around the corner of the 
building and drew close to him before 
she spoke cautiously. 

“M. Jules!’ Did I misunderstand? 
You wanted me to come out?” 

“ But yes!” He hesitated. ‘“ This 
is no place for you, Georgette Co- 
derre!” 

“Where else? I have no money, 
and no one in St. Jean de la Croix 
would give me shelter, for fear of 
Savard.” 

“Bah! To let one man scare a 
whole parish! Me, I will take you 
home to my mother in Port au Persil. 
Will you go?” 

“Yes,” she told him quietly, after a 
little pause. “I will go with you, be- 
cause—because I believe in you!” 

““It is settled, then!” His heart 
leaped up like flame and he took her 
hand. “ Georgette—” 

“T must go in.” 

“They are fighting over the ring. 
They will forget us!” 

“ Savard, never!” she exclaimed. 
“ But it is fortunate that he has some 
one besides you to hate. That ring 
has been a blessing. I found it in the 
salon. It belonged to the wife of the 
American, without doubt. Marthe saw 
me, and the rest you know.” 

“ But who has it now, I wonder!” 

“ Whoever has won’t tell,” she said. 
* You may be sure of that.” 

“ Georgette!” came from the house 
in a_roar. 

“ To-morrow 
Georgette!” 

“ Yes,” she whispered. ‘ Stay here 
now. I will go in from the rear—it is 
better that way.” 

She vanished as another bellow came 
from the kitchen. Saint-Pierre 
shrugged; it was probably just as well 
not to bring the full wrath of Luc 
Savard upon them until morning. Jules 
wanted a little sleep, if possible, and 
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breakfast under his belt, before he 
started to paddle down the Riviére 
Trois Pistoles. 

He waited a few minutes before he 
went indoors. Once he heard the voice 
of Robitaille raised in an outcry, and 
as suddenly blotted ‘out; but of this 
Jules thought nothing until he crossed 
the threshold of the room. Then he 
halted and gazed at a sight such as he 
had never seen before—no, not in the 
camps of the choppers or among the 
hard-bitten sailors of the St. Law- 
rence. 

While Marthe stood by calmly 
watching, her hands on her hips, Sa- 
vard dealt with Michel Robitaille after 
his own fashion. Never in his life had 
Jules seen a grown man used like this. 
The giant cripple handled Robitaille 
as a woman handles a fowl that is 
about to be plucked. He had the shop- 
keeper laid across his knees, and was 
going over him very carefully, from 
head to foot, in a search for the miss- 
ing ring. 

Robitaille’s head hung down, his 
mouth was open, and the fear of death 
was in his eyes. His forehead bore 
the stain of a small wound, but other- 
wise he did not appear to have suffered 
great harm. The hideous thing was 
the way in which Savard manhandled 
him, as if he were the carcass of a 
trapped animal. He flopped the un- 
lucky shopkeeper over, prodded into 
all his pockets, felt the seams of his 
clothing, held his jaws apart, and ran 
a great finger around tongue and teeth. 
Then Savard snapped the laces of his 
victim’s shoes and pulled them off; he 
left no possible hiding place unex- 
plored. 

As Marthe looked on, a slow, sar- 
donic smile pulled at the corners of her 
mouth. The patron saw it, and finished 
quickly with Robitaille, flinging him 
away so that he went sliding a dozen 
feet along the floor before he came to 
a stop. 

The shopkeeper lay breathing in 
great swallows. At the sound of his 








fall Georgette had uncovered her eye’. 
She made the sign of the cross. 

“If he picked it up, he hasn’t got it 
on him now—that’s very sure!” 
growled Savard. 

Saint-Pierre lifted Robitaille and 
placed him with his back against the 
wall. Georgette brought water and 
held it to his lips. 

“‘ T went too near!” he mumbled, and 
groaned. 

“Why didn’t you stick a knife into 
him?” cried Jules, forgetting, in his 
quick sympathy, that the shopkeeper 
was his rival. 

“Try that yourself!” invited Sa- 
vard. 

“He’s a bad one, that stranger,” re- 
marked Marthe, to the patron. “If 
you take my advice, you'll give him 
the brat of a girl and let him go.” 

‘All I'll take from you will be the 
ring!” Savard told her, glaring. “I 
think you’ve got it, and you come next 
after Michel!’ 

That she had a wholesome respect 
for the giant’s strength she showed by 
taking a backward step. Involuntari- 
ly her glance swung to the rack of 
knives. 

“You've tried a knife on me before 
now,” said Savard, in a terrible voice. 
“Take care! This will be the last 
time, if you do!” 

“T know it will,” the housekeeper 
replied significantly. “ And the girl— 
had you thought that something might 
happen to her?” 

“Ts there no law at all in this par- 
ish?” cried Jules. 

“There’s not enough law to bother 
me!” said Savard, with a kind of 
pride. ‘‘ Not when there’s a fortune 
at stake! Yes, more than that!” 

“Ah, you mean Georgette!” ex- 
claimed Marthe. “ You will surely get 
yourself killed, Luc!” 

“Tf any one dies it will not be me!” 
he said. ‘ Go to bed, Marthe, and you 
too, Georgette! How about you, my 
good Michel? Do you want to go 
away now?” 
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“No!” Robitaille had recovered 
sufficiently to put on his shoes and get 
into a chair. ‘‘ You wanted me to 
stay!” 

“ec Ah y? 








Savard glanced at the 
housekeeper. ‘‘ That proves that the 
ring is with you, Marthe! If Robi- 
taille had it hidden, he would go away 
and bargain for Georgette at a safe 
distance. Sacré maudit, Marthe, I 
shall settle with you soon!” 

“There will be a settlement between 
us,” she agreed calmly as she lighted 
a candle. 

Georgette gathered up her sewing. 
The women left the room, and Geor- 
gette managed to send Jules a little 
smile from the doorway. Robitaille 
got up and limped after them. ‘The 
patron looked across at Saint-Pierre. 

“Tf I thought you knew anything 
about that ring—” he mused. 

“You know very well that I don’t,” 
Jules told him. “I don’t care who 
has it!” 

“Yes, you are that kind of a fool,” 
agreed Savard. “It is well for you 
that you are!” 

Saint-Pierre, having nothing more 
to say, helped himself to a candle and 
followed the others upstairs. His room 
was barren, like the other rooms of the 
hotel, with an oilcloth-covered floor, 
an iron bed, a washstand, and a chair. 
He unbuttoned his shirt at the neck 
and lay down without taking off so 
much as his moccasins. ‘The candle 
and his matches he put on the chair, 
and drew it up beside the bed. He did 
not expect trouble, but he wanted to 
be ready if it came. 

After a long time Jules heard the 
crippled patron coming upstairs. 
Thump, thump! Thump, thump! He 
walked upon his knees, when he walked 
at all, with pads strapped to them. 
Every day he made this progress— 
downstairs in the morning and up 
again late at night. 

The iron-shod cane thudded against 
the treads of the stairway. Down the 


corridor went the sound of Savard’s 
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slow march. Then the house was still, 
and after a long time Saint-Pierre 


slept. 
III 


WHEN Jules awoke, the window of 
his room was bright with the first light 
of morning. He blinked, and lay for a 
few minutes listening to the early 
songs of the birds. To-day Georgette 
and he would be out in that fair world, 
out of the shadow of the Hotel Savard 
forever! 

He sprang up and washed. Marthe, 
by custom the first one down in the 
morning, would be getting breakfast. 

Saint-Pierre had gathered up his 
few belongings, and was ready to go, 
when a scream cut through the house. 
Muffled though the sound had been, he 
knew that it was not Marthe’s voice. 
It came from downstairs. Jules 
dropped his blanket roll and burst out 
of the room, to go leaping down into 
the kitchen. 

Near the fireplace stood Georgette, 
pulling backward with all her strength 
against a wrist which was held in the 
iron grasp of Savard. The innkeeper 
sat with an air of triumph, grinning 
at this amusement; but as Saint-Pierre 
rushed into the room he turned with a 
growl. | 

“Jules!” cried Georgette. “Oh, 
Jules! Save me!” 

To that call Jules Saint-Pierre re- 
sponded instantly, soul and body, with- 
out taking thought of anything except 
that the girl he loved was in the power 
of Savard. Jules leaped and struck, 
with all his weight behind the blow, 
and with all the strength of muscles 
like tempered steel. His fist landed 
straight and true between the eyes of 
the patron, with a sound like the blow 
of a maul. 

Anything less bold would have 
failed, and Jules would have found 
himself, as well as Georgette, in the 
bone-breaking grip of the giant. As 
it was, the blow was struck so swiftly 
that Savard, who did not expect peo- 
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ple to attack him, had no time to guard. 
His eyes went blank for an instant, 
and the hand that held Georgette re- 
laxed. She fell to one knee, and was 
up and away before Savard recovered. 

Jules had leaped back as soon as he 
struck, and now he stood with his knife 
drawn and an arm thrown around 
Georgette. 

Luc Savard shook his head like an 
enraged bull, though another man 
would have been unconscious. Sud- 
denly he reached into the wheeled desk 
that was never far from his elbow; 
and Saint-Pierre found himself look- 
ing into the muzzle of an old-fashioned 
revolver of heavy caliber. 

“Put up that knife!” ordered the 
patron. “If either you or Georgette 
tries to leave the room, I’ll shoot— 
you!” 

Slowly Jules returned the knife to 
his belt. He heard a half suppressed 
moan from Georgette. 

“Never mind,” he said quietly. 
“ T’ve looked at the wrong end of guns 
before this!” 

‘“* Not when Luc Savard held them!” 
the cripple told him. “Go on and get 
breakfast, Georgette. Don’t wait for 
Marthe, but stir up the fire and warm 
that soup. If she stays in bed much 
longer, I’ll beat her again!” 

In silence Georgette put dry wood 
on the fire and filled the kettle for tea. 
As she worked, Saint-Pierre walked 
to a chair as near the door as he 
thought it advisable to go, and sat 
down. He was confident that when 
Marthe and Robitaille appeared there 
would be a chance for him to dash out ; 
and once beyond range of the revolver 
Jules was sure he would be able to get 
Georgette away. 

The room was still except for the 
slight sound of Georgette’s movements 
and the purr of the fire. Savard 
watched balefully from under the over- 
hang of his brows, with the revolver 
drooping from his hand. 

Into this stillness there burst a clat- 
ter of feet on the stairs. The door 
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was flung open, and Robitaille plunged 
into the room. His eyes bulged from 
a white face. 

“ Marthe!” he cried. “ Dead! The 
door blew open, and I looked in there 
—she’s dead! Youve killed her, 
Luc!” 

A cry from Georgette, a grunt from 
Savard. Robitaille staggered to a 
chair and sank down. 

“ Sacré!’ swore the patron. He 
stared at the pale shopkeeper. ‘“ May- 
be I choked her too hard!” 

“You killed her to get the ring!” 
Robitaille thrust a finger at him. 
“ Murderer!” 

“Keep quiet!” roared Savard. 
“ You squawk like a hen! Do you see 
this revolver? I'll fix you so you won’t 
squawk, if you don’t do as I tell you!” 

Robitaille began to shake, as with 
a chill. At a barked command from 
Savard, Georgette went about the busi- 
ness of getting breakfast, but with un- 
certain hands. A plate clattered to the 
floor and broke. The patron cursed. 


“Bring me soup, bread, graisse de 


roti, and tea,” he ordered. “ Put them 
on the desk. You and the others can 
eat there at the table, if you want to. 
Don’t try to go out, Michel! I’ve got 
to eat before I can think. You'll have 
to help me with Marthe and Saint- 
Pierre.” 

““No!” Robitaille shuddered. 

“Do you want Georgette, or a bul- 
let?” asked Savard. 

“ He may get the bullet, but he won’t 
get Georgette!” said Jules. 

“ Saint-Pierre,” said the patron, “I 
wasn’t going to risk killing you, but 
now I’ve got to!” 

“No!” pleaded Georgette. “I will 
do anything—” 

“Don’t be afraid,” Jules told her, 
with somewhat more confidence than 
he felt. “Savard has more than he 
can handle this time!” 

Not for an instant did Jules take 
his gaze from the revolver. If the inn- 
keeper did not experience a sudden 
change of mind, and shoot immediate- 
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ly, an opportunity to attack him must 
come sooner or later. Saint-Pierre 
wanted only a chance to draw his knife 
and throw it. 

Georgette carried food to the desk. 
Savard made her approach so that she 
would not stand between him and 
Jules; and when breakfast was in front 
of him he put the revolver down so 
that it was within half a second of his 
right hand. He spread a piece of 
bread thickly with gratsse de réti and 
tasted of his soup with noisy relish. 

Georgette laid the table for the 
others. 

“ Come,’ 
messteurs!” 

“T can’t eat,” Robitaille told her. 

“It is not you who is to be slaugh- 
tered,” said Jules, with all the cheer- 
fulness he could muster. ‘ Me, I can 
use some of that good soup!” 

Georgette sat down opposite Saint- 
Pierre, and looked at him with eyes 
swimming in tears. Suddenly her 
head went down upon her arm and her 
slender shoulders trembled to her sobs. 
Jules leaped to his feet, regardless of 
Savard and his revolver, and went to 
her. 

““ My little one!” he cried. “I have 
been much nearer to death than this.” 

“Sit down!” roared Savard. ‘“ Let 
her cry, or I'll finish you now! How 
can [ eat and watch you?” 

Georgette sprang up and_ began 
frantically to push Jules back to his 
chair. The golden brown head was 
close to Saint-Pierre. 

“ He will certainly shoot!” she whis- 
pered. ‘“ Marthe is not the first!” 

Savard reached out for the revolver, 
fumbled, and picked it up. It seemed 
to Jules that his movements were slow. 
Jules sat down, watching him closely. 

The patron gulped more soup. A 
spasm of pain crossed his face. He 
had fed himself with his left hand, still 
holding the revolver to make sure that 
Saint-Pierre obeyed. The spoon clat- 
tered from his fingers, and he raised 
the weapon. 


’ 


she said. “It is ready, 
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“T’ll— ll — end this —now,” he 
muttered thickly. 

Jules was on his feet and halfway 
across the room, resolved to die fight- 
ing, when the gun dropped with a thud 
to the desk. Savard braced his great 
hands against the arms of his chair 
and raised himself clear. His eyes 
filled with the glare of pain. 

“The soup!” he cried in a mighty 
voice. “ That’s it! Marthe—has— 
poisoned me!” 

The strength went out of his arms, 
and he dropped to the chair. His head 
hung forward; then slowly he col- 
lapsed among the dishes on the desk. 
Under the weight of his body the desk 
rolled away, and Luc Savard fell to 
the floor. 

“ Diable!” croaked Robitaille. “ Let 
me out of here!” 

He went on swift feet, with the door 
swinging open behind him. 

Jules drew a breath that was long 
and deep. He turned to Georgette, 
She was staring, with tightly clasped 
hands, as if fascinated. Jules put his 
arm around her and drew her head 
against his shoulder. 

“Come!” he said. “We will go 
out. This is not a good place for you 
to be.” 

“Marthe has revenged herself,” 
whispered the girl, as he led her 
through the doorway. “I think she 
meant it for me, too.” 

“ Maybe for all of us,” said Jules 
cheerfully; “ but that makes no differ- 
ence now!” 

IV 


THEY walked out into the morning 
sunlight, away from that house of 
greed and gloom. ‘The _ highway 
stretched smooth and white and invit- 
ing. Beyond it flowed the Riviére 
Trois Pistoles, winding pleasantly 
southward toward the St. Lawrence. 
In a little while, when the people of St. 
Jean de la Croix had been notified of 
the tragedy at the Hotel Savard, Jules 
would take Georgette and go down 
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that fine, gay stream to the great river. 
Some passing sloop would take them 
on to Port au Persil. 

The coughing of a sickly motor 

came up the highway, and then a rat- 
tling car, with a driver who looked as 
if he would be more at home in the 
bush than behind the wheel of even 
this traveling wreck, drew up before 
the hotel. In the rear seat were the 
two Americans, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Barclay. The tall, lean man whom 
Saint-Pierre had known as almost al- 
ways laughing was very grave as he 
sprang out; and madame was so de- 
pressed that she merely nodded to 
Georgette and Jules. 
_ “Did any one find a ring?” the 
American asked abruptly, in his good 
French. “It was the engagement ring 
of madame. She did not wear it while 
we were in the bush, for fear of losing 
it; but it is gone. I would pay a great 
deal to have it again!” 

He looked shrewdly at Jules, and 
then into Georgette’s face. 

“There have been a couple of mur- 
ders over that ring—” began Jules, but 
Géorgette interrupted him. 

“Here is the ring, monsicur,’ she 
said quietly, and took it from the front 
of her dress. She smiled at Jules, and 
there was just a hint of mockery in 
her gold-flecked eyes. “I picked it up 
last night when I took the knife away 
from them; and nobody knew it, not 
even you!” 

“Oh, wonderful!” came joyously 
from the car. 

First John Barclay ran to his wife 
with the ring; then he turned back, and 
his hand went to his breast pocket. A 
leather case, with magnificent gold 
mountings, came out. He began to 
count from a thick layer of yellow- 
backed American money. 

“There is nothing that I want, 
monsieur,” protested Georgette. “I 
am happy. Moreover, it was Jules 
who saved both me and the ring from 
the patron.” 

Mr. Barclay turned to Jules; but 


























Jules, smiling, put his arm around 
Georgette. - 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “I, also, have 
everything that I want. Moreover, the 
ring is yours. Is it necessary that a 
- man should buy his own?” 

Slowly the fingers of the American 
restored the money to the leather case, 
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and the case to his pocket. His eyes 
grew warm. He held out his hand to 
Jules. 

“TI salute you!” he said, as he 
clasped the hand of Jules Saint-Pierre; 
“and I promise that Mlle. Georgette 
shall have an engagement ring as beau- 
tiful as that of Mme. Barclay!” 
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A STRANGE STORY OF CENTRAL AMERICAN POLITICS—HOW A 
HISTORIC HERO OF THE REPUBLIC OF OLANCHO CAME 
BACK TO EARTH TO OVERTHROW A TYRANT 


By John Steuart Erskine 


HE vertical Central American 

sun blazed down upon the broad 

courtyard of the prison. Reflect- 
ing from the bleached gray cobbles, it 
lighted the whitewashed walls and the 
dim interiors of the low-windowed, 
iron-grated rooms on every side. The 
prison was of rough stone and mortar, 
plastered over and whitewashed; but 
the plaster had fallen in many places, 
giving the walls the air of poverty and 
decay so characteristic of the institu- 
tions of Olancho. Yet, for all its dis- 
repair, this building, being of stone, 
was the second finest of the capital. 

It is only to her politicians that 
Olancho grudges no expense. The 
greatest building of the city is the 
presidential palace, the residence of 
successful statesmen. The prison, 
refuge of the unsuccessful, is the sec- 
ond; and the third is the church of San 
Sebastian, through which all must 
eventually pass to the shadowy realm 
where elections cease from troubling 
and assassins are at rest. 

In one of the windows that gave 
upon the sunlit prison courtyard: sat 


Rosalio Maltés, the minister of war, 
gripping the butt of his revolver and 
staring with eager eyes at the scene 
that was being enacted. Against a 
windowless patch of the opposite wall 
leaned Narciso Castro, the former 
minister of finance, with his fair hair 
shining in the sun and his blue eyes 
screwed up to minimize the strain of 
the light, smoking his last cigarette 
while he awaited death. In front of 
him stood a file of soldiers, loose- 
lipped, thin-faced, undersized scum of 
the land, uniformed in blue jeans, their 
long Remington rifles at rest. Beside 
them Colonel Lagos, dressed in a khaki 
jacket that buttoned high at the neck, 
khaki breeches, and a Stetson hat, 
slouched at his ease, smoking also. 

Castro took a last deep inhalation, 
and the line of black creeping up his 
cigarette raced to within half an inch 
of his fingers. He looked at it regret- 
fully, for he was not yet an old man, 
and he loved life. Then he waved the 
stub at Lagos with a friendly smile. 

“You may give the order to fire, 
coronel,” he suggested. 
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‘Surely, Don Narciso,” replied La- 
gos politely. ‘Squad, carry arms— 
aim—fire!” 

The ten rifles roared. The detona- 
tion shook the windows of the prison 
yard and echoed around and around 
the containing walls, dying at last to a 
meaningless whisper in the dark corri- 
dors. Castro was flung backward as 
if by a great invisible hand. He struck 
the wall and fell in a limp heap upon 
the paving stones. The smoke from 
his still burning cigarette separated it- 
self from the falling dust. It rose in 
a direct line, blue against the shadow 
of the wall, wavered, twirled, and dis- 
appeared in the sunlight above. 

Rosalio Maltés sighed painfully, 
stretched his long arms, and rose to his 
feet. 

“You may give the body to his 
relatives,” he told Lagos. 

He made his way out of the prison, 
passed the saluting sentries, and turned 
up the street toward the palace. Men 
and women made way for him on the 
narrow pavement and offered him 
words of respectful greeting, but Rosa- 
lio ignored them with the air of one 
whom fortune had placed above the 
tedious duty of civility. 

A year ago Rosalio, the most popu- 
lar of the cutthroat generals of Olan- 
cho, had stood as Conservative candi- 
date in the presidential elections held 
by the Liberal government. Of course, 
his supporters had been terrorized, tor- 
tured, and executed, according to the 
electoral custom of the country, and 
he had lost the election. Therefore he 
had risen in revolt, had overthrown 
the government, and had put the Con- 
servatives into power. 

Then he had found that a govern- 
ment formed under his leadership 
would not be recognized in the Ameri- 
cas, since he had taken the presidency 
by force; so, against the will of the 
old Conservative party, he had caused 
the election of his own brother, Fer- 
nando Maltés, as president, and had 
retained for himself the ministry of 
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war and the real leadership of the 
state. The other posts he had distribut- 
ed among his supporters. 

But Rosalio was an Indian, nurtured 
on mistrust of the Spaniard, and he 
could not rest easy while so many offi- 
ces remained in the hands of the land- 
owning Conservatives — a class whom 
he feared and did not understand. 
What if they should rise against the 
Maltés brothers? He smelled treason 
and hostility in their manner. 

He had begun by depriving minor 
officials of their posts, and by replac- 
ing them with rude fighting men of his 
own, upon whom he could at least 
partly rely. Then he had removed 
Castro from his office as minister of 
finance, and within a month Castro—it 
must have been Castro—had set afoot 
a plot to murder him. Castro had paid 
the penalty, but others would follow. 
Who would be the next to betray him? 

Rosalio did not feel the blazing heat 
of the sun, he did not see the faces 
that stared at him as he went by; for 
his mind was busy with sifting and 
judging the strong men of Olancho 
and of his government, with weighing 
the chances of their treachery. After 
each name he whispered : 

“He is against me. I shall feel 
safer when he is dead!” 


II 


In northern climes, when the day 
wanes and the pallid sun creeps slowly 
down its low arc toward the misty ho- 
rizon, the student, preoccupied with his 
book, sees no sign of fading in the 
light, so slow is its passing, until sud- 
denly he awakes to the fact that the 
day is gone and the chill of night is ris- 
ing. So in Olancho one after another 
of the Conservative landowners, who 
held fat posts in the government, sud- 
denly awoke to find the sword of Da- 
mocles trembling above his head. 

The treachery of Castro had un- 
chained Rosalio’s suspicion. It darted 
now here, now there, and where it 
struck a great man fell or vanished 

















wholly from the sight of man. Her- 
nandez was executed. Lazo disap- 
peared. Vallodarez and Madariaga 
resigned, in order to avoid the fate 
they feared; but their resignations 
were taken as proof of guilt, and they 
were imprisoned. Terror reigned. 

One evening three men met in a 
small bookshop, and conversed to- 
gether casually, as if discussing the 
volumes they held in their hands. 

“Is there any news, Tonio?” asked 
Sande, editor of the Jmparcial, the 
most popular newspaper in Olancho. 
He had been instrumental in making 
Rosalio the Conservative candidate, 
and now he feared for his skin. 

Antonio Rodriguez, secretary to the 
president, shook his head. He was an 
insignificant little man, some thirty- 
five years old, with a thin, Spanish 
face, an unhealthy black mustache, and 
an air of sardonic amusement. When 
he spoke, it was in a thin, unconvinc- 
ing voice that deepened the impression 
of his futility; but his brain was amaz- 
ingly fertile, and the uncanny power 
that he exercised over women made 
him a force to be reckoned with. 

“ Rosalio is replacing all our men 
with machetones,” he said disgustedly ; 
“yet he does not trust even them. He 
is doing as much of the work as possi- 
ble himself. One must obey blindly 
now, if one would live.” 

“T would give ten thousand dollars 
to be rid of him,” muttered Melendez. 
One would never have guessed that 
this tall, thin, untidy, white-haired man 
was the richest trader in Olancho. 

“Take care, Don Victor!” whis- 
pered Antonio. “ Men die for saying 
less than that. The people love Rosa- 
lio, and every man is his spy. Yet we 
shall see. Will you do a little writing 
for me, Sande?” 


Ill 


Rosato sat crouched over his desk, 
deep in thought. There was temper 
in the set of his lips, and mistrust 
showed in his puckered brow. He felt 
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the strain of the work that was piling 
up before him—work that demanded 
a thousand willing, trustworthy hands. 
Where were such hands to be found? 

Throughout his life he had backed 
his belief that all men were liars, and 
always he had won. Now he must 
trust some one. What was the trial 
stone that would distinguish the good 
from the bad? 

Again his eyes strayed to the 
columns of the /imparcial before him. 
He pressed the electric button beside 
the desk. Antonio Rodriguez appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Sit down, Don Antonio,” said 
Rosalio politely, gesturing toward a 
chair. ‘“ You are an educated man, 
and I am not; but I quite disagree with 
you on this. How can any one go into 
heaven and hell and bring out the 
spirits of the dead to speak to one? It 
is impossible; yet as an entertainment 
it might be amusing. Will you bring 
this woman to the palace without any 
one’s seeing her? We will have a 
séance.” 

Rosalio’s keen black eyes searched 
Antonio’s face for any trace of emo- 
tion. 

* Mme. 
gravely. 


Fournier?” asked Antonio 
“Tf you think it wise, Don 
Rosalio. I fear it is dangerous.” 

Rosalio smiled — scornfully 
waved Antonio away. 

“It is for cowards to fear danger,” 
he replied shortly. “Let her be 
brought to the palace secretly. We 
shall see if she can call up the dead!” 

Antonio looked obstinately disap- 
proving, but he bowed obediently and 
went out. Rosalio watched him go, 
and his little Indian hands gripped the 
edge of the desk fiercely, while his high 
forehead became furrowed with sus- 
picion. Then his frown relaxed, and 
his thin lips curled contemptuously as 
he realized his foolishness in suspect- 
ing this little Antonio, who was too 
weak to fight or to plot, of dangerous 
treachery. 

He turned back to his work. 


and 
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That evening Antonio brought the 
news that he had arranged with Mme. 
Fournier, a French medium whose 
spiritualistic séances had been interest- 
ing Olancho during these last days, to 
give a private demonstration to the 
president and the minister of war. 
Rosalio nodded indifferently, but his 
imagination took up the idea and 
played with it. 

He saw the ghostly shapes of dead 
heroes forming in the dark before him; 
he heard their voices warning him 
against the treacheries surrounding 
him — against Antonio Rodriguez, 
Garcia, and Larios, the last three of 
the old Conservatives who remained in 
office. He dreamed of their deaths, and 
he felt that he would rest more easily 
when they were gone. 

The next afternoon the president’s 
secretary announced to Rosalio that 
Mme. Fournier had arrived. The In- 
dian hesitated for a moment, and then 
allowed Antonio to lead him to the 
room where she waited. 

As he opened the door, she turned 
back from the window, and he saw 
with surprise that he had to look up- 
ward to see her face. She was strong- 
ly built, but her features, though of 
Latin darkness and regularity, were 
lifeless and without beauty. Her large, 
dark brown eyes were wearily sad, as 
if she had suffered greatly. 

She bowed to Rosalio with an awk- 
ward movement of her shoulders, like 
that of a horse coughing. 

“TI do not usually give private sé- 
ances, General Maltés,” she said in a 
deep, musical voice, her Spanish slight- 
ly flawed by a French quality of vow- 
els. “ This time, however, if you had 
not sent for me, I should have sent for 
you. Some one has been asking to 
speak to you.” 

Rosalio bowed politely. For his 
own benefit, however, he smiled a thin 
smile of incredulity that masked a 
quavering disturbance in his chest. 

Fernando Maltés, the president, en- 
tered. He was a tall, stooping Indian 
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with intelligent black eyes and thick 
glasses. Antonio stopped at the door 
and watched. Mme. Fournier bowed 
again, with the gesture of a mare with 
hay fever, but she returned her atten- 
tion to Rosalio. 

“Did you ever know a small man 
with a white mustache and hair that 
stood up—so?” she asked. “I have 
met him four times since I have been 
in Olancho. He disturbs my séances 
by asking for you, and, when I cannot 
let him speak to you, he is very angry 
and frightens me. Do you know him?” 

Rosalio glanced toward his brother 
and shook his head in mystification. 

“T have usually seen him in the 
street here,” Mme. Fournier went on 
helpfully. “Once, though, I saw him 
on the steps of a big, ugly building, 
whitewashed, with pillars that seemed 
to be made of flat bricks like tiles.” 

Again the brothers exchanged 
glances. She had described the porti- 
co of the old presidential palace, 
wrecked by an earthquake fifteen years 
before. 

““Mme. Fournier has asked to have 
a room darkened for the séance,” An- 
tonio put in. “It is ready when you 
wish.” 

“Let us go,” said Rosalio, and as 
he passed his brother the two smiled at 
each other with the foolish incredulity 
of those who go to have their fortunes 
told. 

Antonio led the way up the corridor, 
and Rosalio followed; but Fernando 
bowed politely to the Frenchwoman 
and made way for her to precede him. 

Antonio had prepared a small room. 
The windows were hung with thick 
curtains; a sofa was set against one 
wall, and in front of it stood a table; 
two comfortable chairs were placed 
side by side in the center of the cham- 
ber. Mme. Fournier took from her 
bag a small incense burner, lighted a 
lump of charcoal, and opened a box 
of incense. 

“This is nothing,” she explained 
gravely to her audience. “It makes 











me feel better when I wake. Now, 
close the door.” 

Antonio went to the 
stepped out. 

“No!” ordered Rosalio swiftly. 
“Remain, Don Antonio!” 

Antonio hesitated irresolutely. Then 
he closed the door, and, moving clum- 
sily in the dark, brought a chair to 
Rosalio’s side. 

“Silence!” said the deep voice of 
the medium. 

Metal clinked. The charcoal flared 
for an instant, illumined a rising puff 
of white smoke, and then disappeared 
again. <A strong smell of incense filled 
the air. 

From far away in the world outside 
came the bump and rattle of a solid- 
wheeled ox cart limping over big Span- 
ish cobbles. ‘Then there fell a silence 
through which the breathing of the 
medium was plainly audible. Once 
she sobbed chokingly, and Antonio felt 
Rosalio stir uneasily in his chair. 

Suddenly a woman’s shrill voice 
burst out frantically: 

“Where is my Carlitos? Call me—” 

“T have waited long enough,” a 
man’s voice interrupted harshly. “I 
will speak! Where is Rosalio Maltés ?” 

The three men shivered with sur- 
prise. 

“T am here,” replied Rosalio calmly. 
“Who wants me?” 

“T am Juan Mendoza,” said the 
fierce voice. “I ruled this country 
when you were born.” 

To the minds of the three men came 
the same vision of Juan Mendoza, the 
famous Liberal president, greatest ot 
their country’s patriots, as they had 
seen him in their youth—a little man 
whose tanned face was cut in half by 
a fierce white mustache and was 
crowned with short, upstanding hair. 

“What are you doing with my coun- 
trv?” the voice demanded. “ Olancho is 
bled dry by revolution, yet you set up 
more generals every day, though each 
will betray you in his turn. Zelaya is 
already listening to offers to rise.” 


door and 
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Zelaya was governor of Agalteca, 
on the frontier of Honduras—a very 
important department, whose Indians 
were noted fighters. He had received 
this post in reward for having sup- 
ported Rosalio faithfully. 

“Will he accept?” the minister of 
war asked angrily through the dark. 

“No,” grumbled Mendoza’s voice. 
“ He is bargaining for better promises. 
Moreover, he wishes to sound other of 
your men before he will dare act. He 
has begun already.” 

Again there was silence as the three 
men turned over the mysterious warn- 
ing in their minds, speculating as to its 
truth. The smoke of incense was acrid 
in their nostrils. In the street outside 
a donkey honked and wheezed loudly; 
and with the sound the scene in the 
dark room became unreal and gro- 
tesque. 

Again there came that choking sob 
from the medium, and huskily she 
whispered : 

“ Light, light!” 

Antonio rose, groped for the elec- 
tric switch, and turned it on. In the 
blinding flood of light that followed 
they saw the medium’s black-clothed 
form stretched at full length on the 
sofa. Her face was hidden in her 
hands, and her shoulders moved as if 
she were sobbing. 

Rosalio stood up and stared into the 
faces of the other men. His black eyes 
were fierce, like those of an animal at 
bay. His lips were slightly parted, and 
he breathed rapidly. He bent over the 
medium. 

“What did you see, seiiora?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

Mme. Fournier sat up and straight- 
ened her hair with shaking hands. She 
pressed the knuckles of her right hand 
against her lips with a gesture curious- 
ly suggestive of a child. 

“There were two people,” she said 
haltingly. “ One was a young woman 
who had just died. The other was the 
old man who wanted to speak to you. 
He pushed the woman away.” 
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She stood up and took a deep breath. 
Then she tidied away the incense 
burner and its box, with fingers that 
still trembled. 

‘“This was not one of my good 
days,” she said apologetically. ‘“ You 
will send for me, if you want me 
again.” 

Antonio led her out of the room, 
and for a moment the two Indians 
stared at each other in silence. Then 
Rosalio drew back the thick curtains 
of the windows. In the white light of 
day, the stiff chairs, the bare table, and 
the abandoned sofa seemed as desolate 
as the empty bottles of a drinking 
party in the first light of dawn. 

Rosalio moved toward the door, 
and the decisive vigor of his walk had 
changed to an uncertain shuffle. Fer- 
nando shook his intelligent head, as if 
to clear away a fog that had settled 
upon his mind, and then he laughed 
aloud and followed his brother. In 
the corridor they met Antonio, and 
the minister of war gestured to him to 
follow them into the president’s pri- 
vate room. 

“I need not say that no word of 
this must be spoken outside,” said 
Rosalio, fixing Antonio grimly with 
his dark, animal eyes. 

The secretary drew himself up 
haughtily to his full five feet two 
inches. 

“T carry no tales out of the palace,” 
he replied coldly. “ The secret is safe 
with me.” 

Rosalio regarded him sullenly. ‘The 
lips of the minister of war were set, 
and hate and suspicion flamed in his 
eyes. 

Fernando Maltés broke the silence 
with his short, nervous laugh. 

“T wonder if the woman believed 
that spirits were speaking through 
her,” he mused aloud. ‘ It impressed 
me strangely; but Zelaya—the thing is 
impossible !”” 

“Quite impossible,” agreed Antonio 
hastily. “Zelaya owes more to you 
than does any other of vour generals.” 
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Rosalio sprang to his feet and strode 
nervously up and down the room, his 
broad shoulders twitching with violent 
desire for action. He turned suddenly 
upon Antonio. 

“You may leave us,” he ordered. 

Antonio bowed and slipped quietly 
out of the room. Again Rosalio 
turned to his striding. 

“There is no truth in it,” he said 
aloud. ‘Then, for a moment, there was 
no sound but that of his heavy boots, 
sibilant on the grass mats, loud and 
clear on the bare boards of the floor. 
“There is not a word of truth in it,” 
he repeated violently, glaring fiercely 
at his brother. Again the slow tread 
of his feet. “ That was not Juan Men- 
doza,” he argued sullenly. 

Fernando shook his head and 
laughed uneasily, fearing his brother’s 
moods. 

“And yet,” Rosalio went on, “ did 
she read my thought? For weeks I 


have suspected Zelaya. I did not need 
a Juan Mendoza to tell me that he 


would betray me as soon as he was 
offered enough.” He stopped in his 
stride and glared at his brother. “It 
is a lie!” he shouted. 

He sat down and stared out of the 
window, across the pink-brown tiled 
roofs, to the blue, serrated skyline of 
the barren mountains. 


IV 


A Fortnicut? later word ran from 
mouth to mouth that Zelaya had been 
summoned to the capital and thrown 
into prison for treason. ‘The other 
generals of Rosalio’s staff rejoiced 
that the party had now one less great 
mouth to feed. Though some few of 
the people murmured—for Zelaya had 
been popular — no protest was made, 
since Rosalio’s was a magic name in 
Olancho. 

In another week the event was for- 
gotten by all except Zelaya himself, 
who moped in his narrow stone cell, 
now staring hungrily at the tiny patch 
of blue sky visible beyond the iron 








bars, now cursing the name of Rosalio 
the traitor, now weeping miserably, 
and now attacking the stone walls with 
his bare hands, as if he could tear an 
outlet. 

But the vigilance of Juan Mendoza 
was not yet appeased. When Rosalio 
—purely out of curiosity and for 
amusement, as he assured Antonio and 
his brother—summoned the dead ruler 
again through the offices of Mme. 
Fournier, Juan laid bare the treasons 
and rapacities of yet other trusted fa- 
vorites of the minister of war. Again 
he but confirmed Rosalio’s suspicions, 
and again the suspected men vanished 
from human ken. 

This time the remaining generals 
viewed the situation with alarm, for 
life seemed perilous when men so high 
fell like fig leaves in a March wind. 
Politicians whispered together, prophe- 
sying where the next blow would fall. 
Rumor, flying from mouth to mouth, 
gathered convincing detail and became 
believed as fact. 

The ax fell upon the new minister 
of finance, and he faced a firing squad. 
Panic seized Rosalio’s supporters, and 
they plotted together ways and means 
of saving their own skins. Over all 
the minister of war raged triumphant, 
his black eyes glowing with hate of a 
traitorous world that could not prevail 
against him, while daily Juan Mendoza 
counseled him, checked him, urged him 
on. 
At last Fernando Maltés, patient 
tool as he was, protested to his brother 
against this tearing down of the staff 
they had built up; but Rosalio overrode 
him, and thereafter went alone to take 
counsel of Juan Mendoza, leaving Fer- 
nando and Antonio laboriously to 
patch together the web of government 
as often as he tore it asunder. 

Everything was confusion. Hon- 
esty became prevalent, for even to this 
length terror drove the politicians who 
could neither revolt nor resign. The 
people shifted unhappily in their alle- 
giance, disinclined to abandon Rosa- 
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lio’s cause, but unwilling to support 
such a reign of unease. 

The Jmparcial initiated a new move- 
ment—an idealization of Fernando, 
the president, instead of Rosalio; and 
gratefully the people took it up, con- 
tent with this compromise. Even the 
stability of the army, formerly so de- 
voted to the minister of war, was 
shaken, and a demonstrative patriot- 
ism, centering around Fernando Mal- 
tés, took its place. 

Through the city spread the rumor 
that some one had seen Mme. Four- 
nier, the medium, entering the palace; 
and the priests preached in church 
against the evils of meddling with the 
spirits from beyond the veil of death. 
A blight of fear settled upon trade, 
and poverty and discontent moved 
among the people; but Rosalio cared 
nothing for all this. His life was ab- 
sorbed in the friendship and guidance 
of Juan Mendoza, who saw through 
the treacheries of men as easily as did 
he himself. 

Then, suddenly, Juan grew secre- 
tive. A new plot was being formed, 
but he would tell nothing of it. Rosa- 
lio demanded to know, but the old gen- 
eral was very grave. The plot was im- 
minent, and perhaps, if Rosalio struck 
off its head now—but no! Some things 
were worse than death. 

Rosalio, who never in his life had 
flinched from danger, sat staring 
through the darkened room toward the 
harsh voice of Juan Mendoza, and ter- 
ror and despair tore at his heart as he 
felt that his one ally was deserting 
him. He pleaded, he begged— 


V 


ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ paced restless- 
ly up and down the dark sitting room 
of his mother’s house. From time to 
time he glanced nervously through the 
grated windows that opened on the 
sun-bright, cobbled street. Now a 
woman marched by on her way to the 
market, with a basket of mangoes bal- 
anced upon her head. A train of pack 
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mules laden with coffee filed past, their 
unshod hoofs clicking on the stones. 
In the cobbler’s shop across the street 
hammers tapped persistently. From 
time to time Antonio stared out of the 
window, and, seeing nothing of inter- 
est, returned to his march. 

His mother, a sturdy, untidy, gray- 
haired old woman, came to the door 
of the inner court and spoke queru- 
lously : 

“To walk so much cannot be good 
for your fever, Antonio.” 

Antonio’s shoulders twitched nerv- 
ously, and he smiled fleetingly. 

“The fever is gone, mother,” he re- 
plied. “I cannot sit still to-day.” 

His mother watched him with a gen- 
tle, affectionate smile that ranked him 
still as a helpless, delicate child. Then 
she turned back to the sunny, gera- 
nium-filled patio, beyond which the 
slovenly servants moiled in the smoky 
kitchen. 

The hot silence of afternoon lay 
heavy upon the deserted street, where 
the very vultures crouched in motion- 
less dejection upon the roofs. Sudden- 
ly to Antonio’s ears there came a mur- 
mur of voices from the far distance— 
a roar which divided, as it came nearer, 
into individual words and shouts and 
cries. He sprang to the window. 

He could see the wave of interest 
running up the street. Men leaned out 
of windows and doors, and were sud- 
denly galvanized into action by the 
news. They dashed out into the street, 
where they stood talking in excited 
knots, crying the word to eager win- 
dows farther along the way. Like a 
wave the tumult lapped to Antonio’s 
ears, and now he heard the cry clearly: 

“Don Rosa has murdered the presi- 
dent!” 

With a fierce cry Antonio flung up 
his arms and rushed into the street. 

The cobbled ways swarmed like a 
disturbed ant heap with panic-stricken 
groups of men and women, dismay on 
their faces. Their idol had been mur- 
dered! The hum of voices filled the 
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air, and the crowd seemed to sway, 
now forward, now back, with surging, 
unguided emotion. 

Antonio leaped to a window ledge 
and waved his arms. 

“He is dead!” he cried. “Our 
president has been murdered by the 
tyrant! Shall we wait until he mur- 
ders us all? Are we dogs, to be kicked 
to death by one Indian, or men, to pro- 
tect ourselves? Is Olancho to be trod- 
den underfoot? To the palace, and 
hunt the murderer out!” 

He bounded down into the street 
and waved to the crowd to follow him. 
Warily, out of sheer curiosity, the 
throng surged after him. It flooded 
the narrow street and swept up the ges- 
ticulating groups as it went, gathering 
force with every minute. 

“To the palace, to revenge our 
president!” screamed Antonio. 

“To the palace!” a few voices 
shouted back. 

Others took up the cry, and a new 
unanimity ran through the heaving 
crowd. Now they felt that they knew 
what they were doing, and_ they 
charged on irresistibly. From side 
streets other groups ran out and joined 
them, not knowing where they went, 
or why; but they soon caught up the 
common enthusiasm. 

“To the palace!” they cried. 

At the cuartel they wavered for an 
instant, in fear of the blue-ciad soldiers 
who watched them open-mouthed; but 
these, too, were caught up in the mob 
fury of the moment and swung into 
their wake, bellowing: 

“ Death to the tyrant!” 

The crowd rounded the last corner 
and surged into the palace doors. The 
sentries bolted for their lives, and the 
roaring mob swept up the stairs and 
along the corridors, hunting the rooms 
as army ants search the chinks of a 
log for their prey. , 

They seized an unfortunate clerk 
with an Indian complexion. Though 
they knew that he was not Rosalio, 
they crushed him down and trampled 
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him underfoot; and at the sight of 
blood they went mad with rage and 
delight. The other government em- 
ployees flung themselves into the mob 
and joined in the uproar, partly to save 
themselves, partly from a human love 
of violence. 

A thick door went down with a 
crash, and the crowd saw Rosalio 
standing at bay, a revolver in each 
hand. Those in front tried to turn 
back, but the weight of the mob thrust 
them forward. Rosalio’s guns roared, 
and powder smoke filled the room. 
Some men went down, and then the 
Indian was seized by a dozen fierce 
hands, was torn and crushed, and at 
last his shattered body was flung out 
of the palace window to the crowded 
street below. 


VI 


Two hours later the remaining lead- 
ers of the old Conservative party met 
in a room of the wrecked presidential 
palace to discuss the action necessary 


for the restoration of order in the city 
and in the army. ‘They sat on broken 
chairs around a scarred mahogany 
table, and weighed the loyalty of their 
generals and the extent of the disor- 
ganization caused by the fall of the 
Maltés brothers. 

The door opened, and Antonio Ro- 
driguez staggered in. His face was 
streaked with dust and perspiration, 
his stiff collar had dissolved into a limp 
rag, his coat was torn. He dropped 
into a chair and panted feebly, his lit- 
tle frame shaken with nervous fatigue. 
His brown eyes were dull and listless. 

Outside the window sounded the 
shouting of the crowd and the thud 
and clatter of heavy wheels on the cob- 
bles. Sande stepped to the window 
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and looked out. On an ox cart drawn 
by a hundred willing hands lay the 
body of Rosalio Maltés, once the idol 
of Olancho. The mob still shouted 
hoarsely, but the enthusiasm of those 
first minutes was gone. 

“Poor devil!” said Sande pityingly. 
“J remember him when he was only a 
coronel, and an honest man.” 

“There goes our enemy,” panted 
little Antonio weakly. “If he had 
lived, few of you would have survived 
the year. I have thrown him down 
without losing us a man. I have earned 
a ministry in the new government!” 

The leaders, mostly generals of in- 
finitesimal brains and education, looked 
haughty and scornful, for Antonio had 
never been even a colonel, the lowest 
grade of officer in the army of Olan- 
cho. Melendez, however, watched him 
warily. 

“ Rosalio wrecked himself with his 
own suspicions,” he countered. “ You 
did not make him an Indian. We owe 
something, perhaps, to Juan Men- 
doza.” 

“No matter,” said Antonio, stand- 
ing up and brushing his clothes with 
trembling hands. “ Let us get on with 
business; but I have earned a good 
post, and I shall need it, as I am going 
to be married.” 

The others had turned back to the 
table and were examining the papers 
again. 

“TIT congratulate you,” said Sande 
with polite indifference. ‘‘ Who is the 
fortunate lady?” 

“Mme. Fournier, the medium,” re- 
plied Antonio, and he sniggered thinly. 

The generals raised their heads and 
stared at one another, but Antonio con- 
tinued to straighten his necktie, and 
paid no heed to them. 





TO A WEARIED SLEEPER 


HERE may the shadows, touched with sunlight, smile, 
And vernal winds intone their olden song 

For one who walked her wistful way awhile 
And toiled in faith so long. 


Olin Lyman 
















































Aswail and Bagh 





A STORY OF LIFE IN THE GREAT JUNGLE OF INDIA—A 
BITTER FEUD THAT ENDED IN A BATTLE 
ROYAL OF TOOTH AND CLAW 


By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Casserly 


OME might have denied her good 
looks, and might have seen no 
loveliness in her red-rimmed, 

lashless eyes, her narrow, whitish face, 
her protruding snout and thin lips. 
Others might have criticized her bandy 
legs and inturned feet; and yet there 
was a rugged beauty in Aswail’s strong 
and massive form. There was a men- 
ace, too, in her white teeth and in the 
four-inch claws that tipped her power- 
ful paws; and as she rose on her hind 
legs and stood upright on the cliff 
above the Tapti River, the white, cres- 
cent-shaped mark on her chest con- 
trasting with the black of her thick fur, 
she was undeniably a fine specimen of 
her race. 

Since prehistoric times the sloth bear 
has been a native of Hindustan. Com- 
pared with it, the tiger is a newcomer. 
Ages before he moved down from the 
cold northern countries and shed, in 
India’s warmer climate, the thick fur 
that his kindred still wear in Korean 
and Manchurian winters, the bear had 
been established in the great Asiatic 
peninsula. It has a better claim to be 
the representative beast of the land 
than the striped upstart. 

Above the jungle the red sun was 
slowly sinking in a cloudless sky; and 
Aswail seemed to be shading her hair- 
less eyes from its slanting rays with 
her paw raised to her face, as if scan- 
ning the wooded valley below, through 
which the river flowed. Presently, 
lowering herself again on all fours, 
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the bear turned back from the edge of 
the precipice and shambled along par- 
allel to it until she came to a faintly 
marked track descending the cliff at a 
point where its face was less steep. 

Reaching the river bank, she sele:t- 
ed a spot where the stream was suaai- 
lowed by flat rocks, carefully avoiding 
any place deep enough to shelter a lurk- 
ing crocodile waiting to seize the snout 
of some unwary animal that might 
come to drink. ‘Then the black beauty, 
thrusting her muzzle into the almost 
tepid water, quenched the terrible 
thirst of the sweltering day that she 
had spent in her ovenlike cave. 

Content at last, she turned away 
from the river and climbed the cliff 
again, to plunge into the forest of sal 
trees and begin her usual night prowl 
to satisfy her healthy appetite with the 
varied diet of a bear. As she shuffled 
along, her nose was held low, so that 
her extraordinary power of scent 
might tell her of some toothsome in- 
sect or grub hidden three feet deep in 
the sun-baked earth. 

Suddenly she stopped, and thrust 
her twitching nostrils against the 
ground. After sniffing it for a moment 
or two, she began to dig up the hard 
soil, her powerful claws working like 
a steam-driven machine, and sending 
clods and dust flying past her. Soon 
her head was out of sight in a deep 
hole. Her shoulders followed; then 
she backed up and out, holding in her 
mouth the hard-won prize. 
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It seemed a poor reward for so 
much exertion, for it was only the co- 
coon of a beetle; but she broke it open 
uncomplainingly and greedily devoured 
the luscious grub inside it. Then she 
moved on, her nose still to the ground. 
_ A few yards farther on she halted 
again, and began to dig another hole 
where her wonderfully keen scent had 
located a second cocoon. This reached, 
and its contents eaten, she went for- 
ward, always questing, upon, above, 
and below the ground, for food. Ber- 
ries, tubers buried in the earth, flowers 
on trees like the mahwa, honey from 
nests hanging high in air—anything, 
anywhere, might be eatable; and every 
little helped to satisfy her hunger. 

She had to work very hard, and 
ater an hour’s digging here and there 
itrihe sun-hardened ground her nails 
were tender and her forepaws sore. 
She sat down and sucked them, as a 
schoolboy sucks his aching, frozen fin- 
gers after a snowball fight; and as she 
did so she made a strange humming 
sound. 

It was a welcome discovery when 
she smelled out—her nose was a bet- 
ter helper than her eyes, for her sight 
was poor—a huge, ugly lump of mud 
suspended thirty feet in air, adhering 
to the under side of a bough. A few 
belated flying insects settling on it and 
crawling into it showed it to be a wild 
bees’ hive; and even so far below it 
Aswail scented the honey inside. 
Standing up to her full height and 
clasping the thick trunk with her ex- 
tended forepaws, she started to climb. 
Crawling cautiously along the branch, 
which swayed with her weight, she 
reached the hive and began to batter 
it with her paws, to detach it from its 
hold. 

A cloud of sleepy, bewildered in- 
habitants swarmed out and whirled 
about in the air. Then, sensing the 
author of the disturbance, they flew 
fiercely at the bear and stabbed at her 
with vicious stings. Brushing them 
away from her face—the only part of 
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her that they could reach, for the hun- 
dreds crawling angrily over her body 
could not get through her thick fur— 
she continued her task until the heavy 
mass of mud broke away from the 
bough and crashed to earth, shattering 
itself to fragments. 

It almost fell on two brilliantly 
plumaged peacocks who were moving 
with stately step over the carpet of 
dried leaves, their long tails trailing 
proudly behind them. With startled 
squawks, the indignant birds rose into 
the air and flew over the edge of the 
cliff. Then they planed across the red- 
flushed water of the river, the last rays 
of the setting sun lighting up the green 
and blue and bronze glories of their 
plumage as they floated through the 
air. Even after they had alighted on 
the farther bank and scuttled out of 
sight among the trees, their harsh, in- 
dignant cries, like the miauling of 
giant cats, sounded loudly through the 
still forest. 

Indifferent to their alarm, the bear 
descended the tree backward, and, still 
enveloped in a cloud of angry bees, 
made for the shattered nest. She 
buried her smarting muzzle in its ruins, 
to nose out the grubs and honey and 
lick them up greedily with her long 
tongue, while she beat her flying tor- 
mentors away with her paw. Occa- 
sionally, when the bees grew too per- 
sistent, she rolled over and over on the 
ground, crushing those that clung to 
her in hundreds. Then she resumed 
her feast. 

Delicious as were the contents of the 
broken nest, they did not go far to 
satisfy her hunger. As soon as they 
were finished, she moved on again 
through the jungle, while the remnant 
of the bees returned disconsolately to 
where their ruined home lay. She went 
at a fast walk, with every sense on the 
alert to find more food. 

Some marks on the smooth bark of 
a tree attracted her, and she ap- 
proached to smell them. ‘The scent 
gave her no clew to more than that 
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they had been made by the claws of a 
bear; and she sat down to puzzle the 
matter out, scratching her head medi- 
tatively. Coming to the conclusion 
that the animal responsible for the 
marks must have climbed up the trunk 
in search of something to eat, she de- 
cided to follow its example and see if 
there was anything left for her. Up 
she went; but all she found was traces 
of a nest destroyed long ago, so she 
lowered herself down and renewed her 
tramp. 

The swift-coming Indian night de- 
scended on the forest, and under the 
trees it was very dark; but Aswail’s 
powers of smell still served her, and 
she snatched a few berries here and a 
root or two there as she went. A wan- 


dering puff of air carried to her nos- 
trils the scent of something better ; and, 
turning suddenly, she hurried off on 
a side trail. 

In an opening among the trees stood 
a pinnacled earthen mound six feet 
high—an ant hill built by the patient 


labor of millions of the tiny, soft- 
bodied termites miscalled white ants, 
the most tireless of toilers. Aswail 
halted in front of it and smelled it with 
rapture, for she was almost as fond of 
these insects as she was of honey. 

She scratched the mound. The clay 
molded by their jaws and cemented by 
their saliva was almost as hard as 
stone. A strong man with a pick would 
have found it difficult to break the ant 
hill down; but the bear’s powerful 
claws soon tore great gaps in its de- 
fenses. The tens of thousands of 
faithful little sentries at their observa- 
tion posts in the invisible crevices, 
threatening the destroyer with the 
puny menace of their pincerlike jaws, 
were overwhelmed in the ruin of the 
outer walls. 

Then Aswail burrowed remorseless- 
ly into the domed chambers inside, the 
narrow passages, the halls where the 
eggs were laid out to hatch, the under- 
ground gardens in which fungus cul- 
tures were grown to feed the newly- 
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born babies. She did not even spare 
the deep-hidden dungeon in which the 
queen termite and her mate were held 
close prisoners by their loving subjects. - 
When all was blent into indistinguish- 
able chaos, she blew the dust away and 
noisily sucked up the remaining mix- 
ture of clay, white ants, and eggs, de- 
vouring it greedily. 

When the feast was finished, she sat 
down and again thrust her sore paws 
into her mouth, to suck and soothe 
them. Then she moved on once more. 

The whole night was before her to 
feed in, and she needed it; for she had 
to toil hard to fill her stomach with 
the very small game that formed her 
diet. Not for her such lordly meals as 
those to which a tiger could treat him- 
self when, after killing a deer or a 
cow, he would devour at a sitting 
eighty pounds of venison or beef. Poor 
Aswail must contrive to stay her hun- 
ger with insects, grubs, roots, and ber- 
ries; and to get enough of them meant 
constant searching, hard work, and 
many miles of tramping. 

She went on untiringly. Suddenly 
she checked, as a loud and confused 
noise of falling stones and a clatter of 
squeals and grunts reached her ears, 
although only indistinctly, for her 
hearing was almost as poor as her 
sight. 

After listening for a minute or two, 
she hurried forward and came to the 
brink of a ravine along which, in the 
rainy season, a torrent rushed to join 
the Tapti River. Now the gully was 
dry and littered with large stones 
rolled down by the vanished water; 
and from its depths came the noise that 
she had heard. 

Peering down into it, Aswail sensed, 
rather than saw, several big, ungainly 
figures at the bottom. She scrambled 
down to join them, and was promptly 
greeted by an excited chorus of squeal- 
ing and grunting from three other 
bears. Rushing at her, they clawed 
and clouted and tumbled her over in 
rough but good-humored horse play. 
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Aswail knew them all. One, indeed, 
was her late mate, who, soon tiring of 
married life, had deserted her a month 
ago, almost before their brief honey- 
moon ended. She bore him no malice 
for it, however, and responded to his 
welcome and to the others in as noisy 
and energetic a manner as theirs. For 
a few minutes the four clumsy animals 
rolled over one another, clawing, bit- 
ing, and fighting like overgrown cubs. 
Then, wearying of play and remember- 
ing the serious side of life, they got 
up and began to turn over the loose 
stones with paws and snouts in search 
of insects. What they found they gob- 
bled up with noisy squeaks of delight; 
but the ravine was soon exhausted. 
Deserting it, the bears separated and 
went off in different directions. <As- 


wail parting from her fickle husband 
without a sigh. 

She now headed away from the 
river, and soon she came to a part of 
the forest where there were patches of 
undergrowth beneath the tall stems of 


the trees, between the naked branches 
of which the stars showed, while the 
earth was thickly carpeted with the 
dry leaves fallen from them. These 
crackled like sheets of tin under the 
bear’s ponderous tread as, disdaining 
caution, she tramped heavily on, stop- 
ping occasionally to scrape the with- 
ered leaves away and smell the ground. 

As she went, she was unaware of a 
shadowy bulk moving stealthily, silent- 
ly, just ahead of her, until with a harsh 
cry of fright a dozing sambhur stag, 
startled to sudden wakefulness by As- 
wail’s noisy footfall, sprang out of its 
hiding place in the undergrowth and 
dashed madly away through the trees. 
The hungry tiger who had been stalk- 
ing the deer turned his head and loud- 
ly voiced his disgust at the clumsy ani- 
mal that had thus lost him his supper. 
The forest echoed to his angry roar, 
which—so short is the step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—was not un- 
like the braying of a donkey. 

In his rage he swung around and 
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barred Aswail’s way, as if to attack 
her and make a meal off her, to com- 
pensate him for the vanished sambhur ; 
but wild animals are not easily swayed 
by foolish impulses. Bagh knew well 
enough that she was a dangerous foe 
to tackle, and that it would be unwise 
to risk a fight in which he might come 
off second best merely to gratify a 
senseless spite. Though the stag was 
lost, yet there were many other beasts 
in the jungle that would provide a 
good meal without danger to his own 
skin. So he thought better of it, and, 
turning sulkily aside, slunk off again 
on his hungry prowl. 

As he went, the black beauty did not 
pay him the compliment of turning her 
head to watch his going. She was not 
afraid of him. As she did no wrong 
to any of the harmless dwellers in the 
forest, so she expected none from the 
dangerous ones. 

She did not fear any of them. No 
panther would dare to molest her. If 
a tiger attacked her, she was ready to 
give him as good as he gave. Her 
strength, her teeth, her claws, the 
stoutness of her heart, and the power 
of her blows all made her a formidable 
enemy. 

She was good-tempered and natu- 
rally peaceable; and even to human be- 
ings she was not dangerous, unless in- 
terfered with or suddenly startled. She 
had once scalped a woodcutter who 
had blundered upon her when she was 
asleep; but that was because she had 
been taken by surprise, and thought 
that he intended to harm her. She 
harbored no evil intention toward man 
or animal; she only wanted to go her 
own way and satisfy her hunger. 

She forgot the tiger almost before 
he was out of hearing, and wandered 
on, searching always for food. 


II 


THE night passed. A gray sheen 
stole over the sky, and the stars paled 
gradually before the dawn. The Tap- 
ti, no longer shimmering in their shine, 
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lay cold and leaden in the eerie light 
of daybreak. A sullen splash in the 
water told of a crocodile which, in- 
spired by some strange instinct, had 
traveled through the hours of darkness 
across country from a distant pond 
which was fast drying up to seek ref- 
uge in a river that it had never seen. 

The harsh, discordant cry of a pea- 
cock rang out from the still sleeping 
jungle, and woke the smaller birds to 
the knowledge that day was near. A 
faint wind sighed through the leafless 
branches of the trees and moaned over 
a bleak range of barren hills that rose 
abruptly from the forest, their steep 
sides studded with great bowlders 
piled in fantastic disorder. 

As a faint rosy flush heralded the 
coming of the sun, a dark form 
reached the foot of the hills and began 
to climb wearily among the giant 
rocks. It was Aswail returning home 
after her long roaming, tired, sleepy, 
but well fed. She felt at peace with 
the world, and had only one desire— 
to reach the little cave in a cluster of 
bowlders halfway up the hillside and 
crawl in to sleep through the long, hot 
hours of the coming day. 

There was no sound, and no taint of 
scent was borne to her by the breeze, 
but some instinct of danger made the 
bear swing around suddenly, to face 
an unsuspected enemy stealthily fol- 
lowing her on velvet paw. As she 
turned, he stopped, disconcerted. It 
was Bagh, the tiger, who had barred 
her way for a moment in the night. 

He had feared to attack her then, 
and had gone on to seek an easier prey; 
but he had no luck in his hunting. Her 
blundering in on him had cost him his 
supper, for the sleepy sambhur that she 
had scared away had been the only 
quarry that he had succeeded in get- 
ting near. He had wandered through 
the jungle all night without success, 
and now, hungry, footsore, and weary, 
was returning discontentedly to his 
lair when he saw Aswail waddling 
along ahead of him. 
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Rendered desperate by starvation, 
he had followed her noiselessly, hoping 
to take her unawares and spring on her 
before she could defend herself; but 
again luck failed him. As she faced 
him fearlessly, her red tongue hanging 
out of the open mouth that showed 
her formidable teeth, her bowed legs 
ending in big paws tipped with the long 
claws that she could use so well, the 
tiger drew back undecidedly. 

Hunger urged him on; but yet his 
heart failed him, and not without rea- 
son. As he stood with lashing tail, 
and with his white fangs bared in a 
savage snarl, trying to screw his cour- 
age to charging point, his fierce aspect 
was made more hideous by the fact 
that his scowling face was scored by 
a gridiron of old scars that deformed 
it into a grotesque mask, while his left 
ear had been torn completely away, 
leaving only an ugly hole; and he had 
to thank one of Aswail’s race for this 
disfigurement. 

Once, in the proud conceit that he 
was sole lord of the jungle, Bagh had 
light-heartedly attacked a bear; and it 
was the memory of that encounter that 
now made him draw back from the 
strong-limbed animal confronting him. 
The fight had been a terrible one. In 
the end his opponent had dragged him- 
self away, only to give the jackals and 
the vultures a feast a day or two later; 
but the tiger had been too badly hurt 
to follow up his victory, and had stag- 
gered off, half blinded, to hide until 
his wounds were cured, lest the little 
red wild dogs should smell him out 
and kill him in his helplessness. 

With rising temper Aswail glared at 
the hesitating beast of prey, her eyes 
filled with a fierce light. She was very 
tired, and wanted to rest, and it made 
her angry, but not afraid, when she 
realized that this sneaking murderer, 
whom all the forest hated, had thought 
of attacking her and was delaying her 
return to her cave. She growled a 
warning to him deep down in her 
throat; and the sound daunted him. 
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They were a striking contrast, these 
two jungle dwellers facing each other 
in the bright -‘ght of the rising sun. 
The tiger was strong, lithe, and grace- 
ful, with a fearsome snarl upon his 
scarred face, the golden yellow of his 
sleek hide barred with deep black 
stripes that became quaint designs on 
the white of his cheek and jaw, the 
thick ruff on his neck and the hair on 
his back bristling in rage and fear. The 
bear, an uncouth shape in her shaggy 
fur, was clumsy in her movements, but 
gave an impression of power, of rug- 
ged strength. Her limbs bulged with 
muscle and her smail eyes stared fixed- 
ly into her adversary’s shifting, rest- 
less ones, which could not endure her 
steady gaze. 

Still Bagh hesitated, until the anger 
burning slowly in Aswail moved her at 
last to action. Still growling, she took 
a step forward toward the tiger. 

It was enough. Ruthless toward 
the weak he was, but cowardly, or at 
least cautious, before beasts that could 
defend themselves. Wild dogs, wolf 
packs, and even solitary panthers he 
left alone; nor would he face a full- 
grown sambhur stag in fair fight, wise- 
ly fearing the thrust of its sharp horns, 
with all the weight of an animal four- 
teen hands high behind it. His previ- 
ous experience of the bear tribe left 
him with no desire for a battle with 
Aswail, since he could not now take 
her by surprise. He turned away from 
her and limped off dejectedly. 

She watched him until he was out of 
sight among the trees at the bottom 
of the hill, Then she climbed the 
steep slope until she reached a small 
cave among a pile of rocks, crept in 
through the narrow opening, and fell 
asleep, sucking her bruised paws. 

Outside, under the pitiless sun of 
the Indian hot season, the life of the 
jungle went on its accustomed way. 
High up in the brassy sky a vulture 
wheeled in great circles or floated mo- 
tionless, watching with telescopic eyes 
for the death or disablement of any 
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unlucky animal that might provide a 
meal for him and other feathered 
ghouls. The wind, like a blast from 
the opened door of a furnace, whined 
through the leafless branches of the 
forest. 

Only down by the river the great 
green domes of giant mango trees had 
kept their leaves and offered welcome 
shade; and in them a world of small 


birds whistled, chattered, quarreled, or 


pecked the busy ants that made high- 
ways of their boughs. Flocks of par- 
rots flew swiftly in and out of them 
like flights of green arrows. Out of 
the sluggish stream a crocodile slowly 
heaved its huge bulk up to the low 
bank. There, stretching itself on the 
baked earth to bask and doze in the 
scorching heat of the sun, it took on 
the likeness of a stranded log of drift- 
wood, and could not be distinguished 
from one a hundred yards away. 

In the jungle slender little antelopes 
tripped daintily along the animal runs 
through the undergrowth, while groups 
of spotted deer and sambhur hinds, 
with ears twitching to catch every 
sound, either grazed or made up for 
the sleep that they had not dared to 
snatch in the perilous hours of night. 


III 


Tue day wore slowly on to its close. 
Sloping down in the west, the sun 
threw slanting shadows across the 
open patches between the trees of the 
forest, where the long yellow grass 
waved in the cooler evening breeze that 
had succeeded the hot wind of the 
noontide hours. In her stifling cave 
the bear awoke, yawned, and sat up to 
scratch herself lazily. Then she thought 
of supper, and decided to crawl out 
and see about it. 

But first she must have her evening 
drink; so she lumbered awkwardly 
down the hillside and headed for the 
river. She reached it a mile from the . 
spot where she had quenched her thirst 
the night before. Here long sand 
banks divided it, with shallow water 
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running between them, so that no 
crocodiles could lurk in it unseen. 

For that reason, and because the 
bank was low and open, with no cover 
in which beasts of prey could hide and 
spring out on unwary animals with 
heads lowered to the stream, this was 
a favorite spot for the harmless jungle 
dwellers to come to drink. To reach 
the water many yards of level sand 
must be crossed, so that any sneaking 
slayer could be seen long before he got 
near enough for the final rush. 

As Aswail waddled with lurching 
gait over the flat, a troop of langur 
apes loped by her on all fours. They 
were long-tailed simians with silvery 
gray fur and black faces framed with 
fringes of hair, much like human whis- 
kers; and as they rose on their hind 
legs and hopped about, straining high 
to look all around for danger from any 
quarter, they comically resembled old 
negroes doing the Charleston. 

Tiny babies clung to their mothers, 
who clutched them tight with one paw 
as they bent down to the water. Young- 
sters old enough to fend for themselves 
larked impishly around their elders, in- 
stead of hurrying their drinking and 
shortening the time spent on the 
ground, every second of which was a 
danger. While the others drank, the 
old leader of the troop stood up on 
tiptoe and kept anxious watch. 

When all had slaked their thirst, 
they scurried back on all fours over 
the sand, in a hurry to be up in the 
trees again. ‘Then, once more safe 
among the branches, they hurled them- 
selves madly along the airways high 
above the earth, leaping boldly from 
tree to tree across the empty spaces, 
the babies gripping tightly to their 
mothers. Long after the hairy troop 
had vanished from sight, their deep- 
toned, booming cry rang weirdly 
through the forest. 

Perhaps there is telepathy in the 
jungle. Aswail, who was generally 
left to drink alone, as the apes and the 
deer never seemed quite sure of her 
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inoffensiveness, this evening found 
many of the harmless forest dwellers 
coming to the water just when she did, 
and crowding close to her, apparently 
for protection. It was as if in some 
mysterious way the news of her defeat 
of the common enemy that morning 
had spread to them all, and they felt 
that by keeping near her they would 
be safe from the tiger’s attack. 

A graceful chital stag, with light 
brown skin spotted with white, fol- 
lowed by three or four hinds, came to 
the water’s edge. Near these were two 
female sambhurs, guarding between 
them a stag who had just shed his ant- 
lers, and who was therefore particular- 
ly helpless to defend himself. A big 
and ungainly beast, clumsily built and 
with horns absurdly small for his size, 
ranged up alongside Aswail and thrust 
his muzzle thirstily into the water, but 
every few seconds lifted his head nerv- 
ously to look about him. Nilghai, the 
blue bull, he was called; and he cer- 
tainly looked more like an ox than 
what he was, the largest and most 
timid of Indian antelopes. 

When he had drunk, he swung sud- 
denly away from the river and gal- 
loped off over the sand. As he plunged 
into the jungle, he nearly knocked 
down a pretty little chinkara gazelle 
with short, backward-sloping ringed 
horns, which was coming out of the 
forest to drink. 

Aswail was somewhat bewildered by 
her sudden popularity, but not over- 
joyed at it; for she was used to a soli- 
tary life, and had no liking for crowds. 
None of her momentary neighbors 
stayed near her for long, however, for 
they left the water as soon as they were 
satisfied ; but others succeeded them. 

Many came and went while the bear 
was quenching her thirst, taking her 
time over it, for of all who came to the 
river, she alone had no fear of attack. 
All the rest drank quickly and then 
fled back to the comparative safety of 
the trees, there to enter on another 
night of terror; for the hours of dark- 












ness are an endless torment for the 
defenseless forest dwellers, who must 
keep anxious watch until daylight 
comes to drive the siayers back to their 
lairs. 

Flying foxes were passing overhead 
with measured flapping of their leath- 
ern wings, and bats were wheeling 
through the air with shrill cries, as the 
bear at last turned away from the river 
and went, with the lurching stride that 
covers the ground so quickly, to begin 
her usual search for food. During the 
night she came upon her former mate, 
who was busy grubbing in the earth; 
but she was too hungry to tarry, and 
passed on with a grunted complaint of 
hard times as her only greeting. 

She was not lucky in her hunting, 
and dawn found her still hungry. Even 
when the sun rose to usher in long 
hours of dreadful heat, she went on 
searching, defying its rays in spite of 
—or, rather, thanks to—her thick and 
shaggy fur. 

After awhile, weary and still un- 
satisfied, she decided to return to her 
cave; but first she went down to the 
riverside for a morning drink. Here 
she saw Bagh, the tiger, walk breast- 
high into the water, drink thirstily, and 
noisily wash his dripping jaws clean 
of the blood that stained them—the 
blood of the hornless sambhur that had 
been Aswail’s neighbor the evening be- 
fore. The unlucky stag’s torn and mu- 
tilated carcass now lay in the under- 
growth a few hundred yards from the 
bank; and its killer splashed out of the 
stream and tramped, careless of the 
noise he made, to the spot where he 
had left it. 

Bagh lay down beside his victim to 
sleep off his heavy meal, waking from 
time to time at the silken rustle of 
Wings to growl at some vulture which 
—more daring than its fellows, al- 
ready perched in dozens on_ the 
branches of the tree over the carrion— 
swooped down to snatch a_beakful 
from the tempting feast while its own- 
er’s eves were shut. 
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Less fortunate than her enemy this 
time, Aswail climbed the bank and 
made her way home, to forget her 
hunger in sleep. As she went along, 
she could realize how fickle is popu- 
larity; for, disturbed by her heavy 
tread over the crackling leaves, dozing 
stags woke up, belled a loud alarm, and 
dashed away through the trees in 
fright, while the gray apes hooted at 
her as she passed below them. Indif- 
ferent to them all she went on wearily 
to her cave. 


Three nights later she saw: Bagh 
again. He had eaten the stag, leaving 
its skeleton to be picked by vultures 
and jackals, and he was hungry. 

As Aswail was taking her evening 
drink in the middle of a mixed throng 
of deer, antelopes, and wild pigs, a 
sudden commotion arose among them. 
Her nearest neighbors pressed up 
against her, and three or four others 
rushed hock-deep into the water in 
front of her, stirring up the mud to 
her annoyance. A nilghai doe and a 
couple of chinkaras fled panic-stricken 
along the sand beside the stream, 
splashing through the shallows. A 
frightened chital hind plunged madly 
into the river, here a couple of hundred 
yards wide, and began to swim across. 
In the group of wild pigs the sows and 
the young huddled together, while 
their leader, an old gray boar with 
long, curved tusks, trotted fiercely out 
and took his stand boldly between 
them and the forest. 

Looking up in anger at being dis- 
turbed, Aswail saw the tiger standing 
on the bank and dominating the scene, 
as he gazed triumphantly on the terri- 
fied crowd before him, as if selecting 
at leisure the victim for his feast. The 
irritated bear, naturally concluding 
that he had come to worry her again, 
turned from the water, and, growling 
angrily, lumbered forward to meet 
him. Seeming to seek her protection, 
the deer and antelopes near her crowd- 
ed together behind her. 
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At sight of Aswail, the cowardly 
tiger’s triumph turned to dismay. He 
uttered a deep “ Wuff! Wuff!” and, 
with hate in his heart, disappeared into 
the forest. His roar of baffled rage 
was echoed by a wild shriek from the 
river—the death scream of the chital 
hind that had started to swim across, 
as it was dragged down into the swirl- 
ing water by a crocodile. 


The bear did not see her enemy 
again for some time. More than once, 
when she was wandering through the 
jungle, she passed, without knowing it, 
close to where he was lying hidden in 
the dense undergrowth, his fiery eyes 
fixed on her, and every nerve twitch- 
ing with the mad desire to spring out 
on her; but always his craven heart 
failed him. 

IV 


THE months went by, her nights 
spent in the search for food, her days 
generally in sleep. Food was never too 


easily come by, and sometimes it was 


very hard to get. The hot weather 
passed, and with earth shaking thun- 
derstorms the last days of June ush- 
ered in the wet season, when tropical 
downpot of rain lashed the blasted 
trees and the sun scorched earth, and 
brought them life again. 

With the water running off her 
shaggy back, or glistening in jeweled 
drops on her fur in the rare breaks 
when the sun shone for an odd half 
hour, Aswail wandered by day as well 
as night, rejoicing because the 
drenched ground was so much easier 
to dig and insect life was more pro- 
lific. Sometimes she had the luck to 
encounter a migrating swarm of white 
ants, which had flown from the par- 
ent ant hill and, having used their 
wings for the flight to freedom, had 
shed them. Wingless, they wandered 
in confused masses on the rain-soaked 
soil, looking for a spot on which to 
found a new colony. 

Aswail was happiest, however, when 
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the mahwa trees were in bloom and 
the air was heavy with the scent of 
their flowers. By day the birds and 
the bees disputed for them, and noisy 
groups of men invaded the jungle to 
gather them for the brewing of a 
strong drink; but the night hours be- 
longed to the beasts. Then all manner 
of animals gathered from the jungle 
around to feast on the intoxicating 
juice of the blossoms that strewed the 
ground. 

This was the bears’ high holiday. 
How jolly it was on moonlit nights 
when Aswail, hastening to a group of 
mahwa trees, saw under them the bulky 
forms of her comrades! Like greedy 
schoolboys the bears rushed from tree 
to tree, gorging themselves, and often 
stopping to indulge in rough and comi- 
cal horse play. It seemed as if the 
heady juice had made them nearly as 
drunk as it made the beetles and moths 
that lay unconscious on the boughs or 
were crushed underfoot in hundreds 
on the ground. 

Later on Aswail would have found 
such tiring play too strenuous for her, 
and the time came when it was as much 
as she could do to drag her heavy body 
through the revived and thickened un- 
dergrowth; for she was soon to be a 
mother. The monsoon season had van- 
ished, but its rains had done their work 
well, and the jungle was green and 
luxuriant once more. Food was plen- 
tiful, and easy to find on bush and tree 
and ground; and so, after the cold 
weather had come, the bear was fat 
and well nourished when she crept 
again into the cave which she had 
abandoned for some time, but which 
she needed again now. In it her cubs 
were born. 

Twins they were, quaint little balls 
of fluff, blind but thriving and sturdy, 
with strong little paws that vigorously 
treaded her breasts as their red mouths 
greedily sucked their sustenance from 
her. With her milk her love flowed 
into them—the fierce love of the 
mothers of the wild, who must be ever 
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ready to guard their precious young 
with their own lives. 

For these defenseless little ones 
death lurks in the shadow and in the 
light, in the stealthy creeping of the 
cowardly hyena and the savage rush 
of the tiger, in the silent footfall of the 
panther and the quick pattering of the 
relentless wild dog pack. Their fate 
may come from the air in the swift 
stoop and clutching talons of the 
silken-winged hawk, on the earth from 
the venomed fang of the poisonous 
snake or the crushing embrace of the 
python. 

The jungle, cruel always, is doubly, 
trebly cruel to the young and weak; 
and Aswail knew it. Her race is pro- 
verbial for its devotion to its offspring ; 
nor is there in the forest any animal 
more formidable than a mother bear 
defending her young. 

This mother was passionately fond 
of the sightless little creatures that 
clung to her blindly, draining her milk 
with greedy mouths and battering at 
her heart with impatient little paws. 
She considered them the most wonder- 
ful beings in the whole jungle. What 
other cubs had ever been so beautiful, 
she thought, as she mouthed them af- 
fectionately ? 

They were dear to her in their blind 
helplessness, they were dear to her 
when in three weeks their eyes were 
opened to stare wonderingly at their 
mother. It was hard to leave them 
when she went out to drink and look 
for food, haunted by the ever present 
fear that in her absence some enemy 
might nose them out. Always, when 
she came in sight of the cave on re- 
turning, she quickened her pace to a 
run, no matter how tired she was, in 
her hurry to assure herself of their 
safety. Her happiest moments were 
when, full fed herself, her well nour- 
ished babies rolled and played and 
fought over her as she lay contentedly 
on the floor of the cave. 

With the passing weeks the cubs 
grew, and soon they were big enough 
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to be taken out with her when she went 
to search for food. Their little legs 
were too weak to carry their fat bodies 
far, but mother love could help; for 
when they were tired Aswail would 
crouch down to let the twins scramble 
up on her shoulders. Nature had 
grown two thick tufts of hair on her 
back just where the hind feet of the 
one riding ahead would be placed. 

The sturdy infants clung tight to her 
and to each other as she rose and 
jogged away through the forest. Some- 
times, when she trotted over rough 
ground, rolling like a ship in a heavy 
sea, the cub riding pillion tumbled off. 
Then the little bear would sit crying 
like a spoiled child until she stopped 
and lowered herself to the ground, to 
let him clamber up again. 

Whenever she found a wild bees’ 
nest, she made both cubs dismount be- 
fore she climbed to attack it, bidding 
them remain at a safe distance until 
she brought them big, succulent slabs 
of honeycomb to eat. Once, only once, 
they disobeyed her and rushed forward 
impatiently, when the heavy hive 
crashed to earth, to devour its sweet 
contents; but they never did it again. 
The bees enforced the moral lesson 
that little bears must obey their 
mothers; and with squeals of pain the 
cubs bolted blindly through the forest, 
stopping from time to time to slap 
madly at the vicious insects stinging 
their tender noses. 

Aswail did not often take the little 
ones with her, and she always left them 
behind when she was likely to have to 
go far afield to procure food. One 
evening, as the sun was sinking to its 
setting behind the great rock of Asir- 
garh, which, crowned with the ruined 
walls of a thousand-year-old fortress, 
towered up eight hundred feet above 
the surrounding sea of foliage, she left 
her small family at home when she 
started off on her nightly tramp. A 
mile from the cave she suddenly came 
face to face with Bagh, the tiger, 
whom she had not seen for many 
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weeks; for he had recently taken to 
cattle killing, and was haunting the 
neighborhood of the villages in the 
open plain beyond the jungle. Paying 
no heed, she walked straight on. 

The tiger gave her right of way and 
slunk off into the undergrowth; but, 
when she had passed on out of sight, 
he crept out again cautiously, smelled 
her trail, and started back along it, 
nosing it from time to time like a dog. 
It led him to the hills, where he lost 
it among the scattered bowlders; but 
patiently he cast about for it, guessing 
that Aswail’s lair was somewhere on 
the rocky hillside. He searched every 
hole and cave until at last, through a 
low opening, an appetizing scent of 
young bear tickled his nose. 

He crouched down and looked in. 
The cubs, lying inside, rose as the en- 
trance was darkened by his big body, 
for they thought that it was their 
mother returning; but, sensing an 
enemy, they drew back, growling, as 
far as their narrow dwelling allowed. 

The tiger lay motionless for a few 
minutes, while the pupils of his eyes 
dilated to the darkness as they scanned 
the interior. With nostrils twitching 
at the pleasant odor of the feast await- 
ing him, he began to drag himself for- 
ward with fangs bared in a terrifying 
snarl. Momentarily he stopped again, 
to stretch out a grasping paw toward 
the luckless cubs huddled together 
against the back of the cave, playing 
with them as a cat does with a mouse. 
Then he crawled forward to end the 

ame. 

Suddenly he roared with pain as a 
crushing blow fell on his haunches; 
and, backing out with convulsive 
movements, he turned to find himself 
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face to face with the angry mother. 
Some marvelous instinct had warned 
her of peril to her young, and had sent 
her back to save them; and only a 
lucky chance had preserved the tiger 
from having his spine broken by her 
heavy paw. 

Bagh managed to scramble clear of 
the cave mouth; but the blow had crip- 
pled his hindquarters. He crouched to 
spring over his adversary; but his hind 
legs were half paralyzed, and before he 
could rise the bear struck him a terrible 
downward blow that raked his face 
and tore the flesh away from his skull. 
Worse than that, it crushed his left 
eye, destroying the sight of it. 

With a scream of anguish he closed 
with Aswail. Missing her throat, he 
sank his fangs in her shoulder, while 
his sharp claws buried themselves in 
her body; but she seized his foreleg in 
her powerful jaws and bit until the 
bone cracked. Then, dragging clear of 
him, she battered his head with both 
paws, shearing the flesh from it in 
wide strips, until with a howl of agony 
the tiger staggered back, his other eye 
torn out. 

Blinded, he limped away with a 
broken foreleg, while Aswail, letting 
him go, plunged headlong into the 
cave. <As the cubs flung themselves 
joyfully on her, she mouthed them 
anxiously to assure herself that they 
had received no hurt. 

As Bagh stumbled in agony down 
the hillside and through the forest, 
blundering against rocks and trees in 
his blindness, an exulting yell rang to 
the black sky as the fierce wild dog 
pack scented his streaming blood and 
with joyous yelps closed in on the trail. 
His race was soon run. 





THE BEST POLICY 


Tr’s better to be honest, 
Whatever may arise, 

Than spend one’s life 

In sleepless strife 
Inventing alibis. 


James S. Ryan 
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STORY OF LIFE AT A NAVAL TRAINING STATION, TELLING HOW 
TOMMY BLYNN, BUGLER, FOUND STRENUOUS BATTLES 
TO FIGHT LONG BEFORE HE WENT TO THE FRONT 


By Elliot 


ORNS were one of Tommy 
Blynn’s earliest fancies. He 
began by making a particular 

favorite of Little Boy Blue. No other 
character in literature could hold a 
candle to the notorious lad who had a 
pleasant, easy job and went to sleep 
on it. 

Sitting on his mother’s lap, Tommy 
would listen to the old rime with com- 
plete gravity and then think it over at 
length. Why the boy went to sleep 
under a haystack was a problem. More 
fun blowing a horn than sleeping under 
a haystack, you bet! 

“If you had a nice horn to blow, 
you wouldn’t go to sleep, would you, 
Tommy?” his mother sometimes said. 

He always shook his head in a sol- 
emn negative. Him go to sleep, with 
ahorn? Ridiculous! 

Years later he proved it. Being an 
only child, his wants were generously 


indulged. Hallowe’en horns, Christ- | 


mas stocking horns, long horns, big 
horns, and incidental horns of all sizes 
and for all occasions became in turn 
a part of his life, were blown, broken, 
discarded, and forgotten. 

Then the desire for a real horn over- 
shadowed those petty affairs of the 
past. Certain misgivings entered the 
family circle, but Tommy got what he 
wanted. It was a cornet. It was the 
greatest horn of them all. It was a 
horn of plenty—plenty of noise. 

On summer evenings he sat in his 
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third-floor window by the hour, and 
the warm twilight was vibrant with his 
expressive tremolos. The Blynn house- 
hold endured with patience, the neigh- 
bors endured without; and Tommy, 
harking back to the days when he had 
sat on his mother’s lap, put the hero of 
his infancy to shame. He had no need 
of such inspiration as a flock of sheep. 
The only sheep in the picture were 
those counted by near-by persons in 
desperate battles with wakefulness. 

Tommy with his horn did not sleep. 
Neither, within the horn’s generous 
range, did anybody else. Fretful lis- 
teners were eventually willing to con- 
cede him a pair of horns, full-grown 
at his temples, and cloven hoofs to 
boot. Still, he was a good boy—only 
he was too seldom still. 

It was the pride of his life that by 
much practice he succeeded in master- 
ing his chosen instrument. Unques- 
tionably he could do things with it. 
Even the people who had enriched 
their vocabularies on his account ad- 
mitted in off moments that Tommy 
could blow the cornet. 

“Son,” his father observed, “I 
can’t handle those thingumbobs very 
much, but I’ll agree that when it comes 
to tooting one you know your stuff. 
Yes, sir, you certainly can make it say 
things!” 

Tommy, not given to demonstration, 
glowed inwardly. 

“No telling,” he said. “ Maybe 
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the old trumpet ’ll come in handy some 

day.”  Hesitating awhile, he added 

presently: “No use doing things ’less 
you do ’em right!” 

| I 


Down at the foot of a narrow city 
street a massive brick building stood 
against the sky. Its front yard was 
surrounded by a picket fence, at whose 
corners were sentry boxes, facing out- 
board. Young men in white uniforms 
and tan leggings walked there, with 
rifles on their shoulders. 

The rear yard, also fenced in, sloped 
gently down to the bay, where twelve- 
oared cutters and a launch or two lay 
at a long dock. ‘This rear yard was 
alive with men—big men, little men, 
shy-looking youngsters and rugged 
old-timers, boys with pale, downy 
cheeks and veterans gray and gruff and 
mahogany-veneered. 

It was a brilliant morning, a perfect 
one for such a scene of color and 
movement. The uniform of the day 
was blue pants, white jumpers, white 
hats, neckerchiefs tied regulation, leg- 
gings, and no Irish pennants. C. P. 
O.’s had on blues and campaign rib- 
bons; officers wore swords and serious 
looks. Orderlies, neat as pins, scam- 
pered topside, below, and everywhere. 
Along the fence the curious citizenry 
gathered and gaped. 

A sailor stepped forth from the 
shadow of the rear door—a short lad, 
full-chested and erect. He clicked his 
heels together, inhaled mightily of the 
morning air, and placed to his lips a 
thing of shining brass. Across the pa- 
rade ground, across the bay beyond, 
blared the stirring notes of “ assem- 
bly.” Enthusiasm, patriotism, and all 
the fine effulgence of youth quivered 
in the summons, and the last note died 
in a long-drawn diminuendo. The 
bugler lowered his instrument slowly, 
watching with wide eyes what went on. 

Company commanders got their men 
lined up and counted off. File closers 
were busy and watchful, and wavy 
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lines became straighter. The bugle 
went again—adjutant’s call—and the 
companies backed and filled, gradually 
achieving battalion formation, with the 
field music, bugles and drums, up 
ahead. Parade rest then, and a short 
wait. 

“ Attention!” 

Four notes, peremptory, deliberate. 
Company commanders repeated it ver- 
bally. ‘The ranks snapped out of their 
slouch and stood straight. The skip- 
per, followed by brisk persons in staff 
regalia, strode out upon the parade 
ground and took his post over near the 
fence, where small boys gazed, awe- 
struck, at the glittering gold stripes on 
his sleeves. 

“Pass in review! Forward!” 

The musicians were under way, 
drums rolling, bugles sounding the 
march in unison. Across the far end 
of the field they went, and the battalion 
stepped out behind them, rifles at right 
shoulder, blue pants weaving a rhyth- 
mic crisscross against the sunlit water. 
Around the corner in company front, 
then up the other side, past the group 
of officers, and on to the armory wall. 
There the parade ended. 

Inspection over, the battalion broke 
ranks and went inside to rid itself of 
its accouterments. Belts and scab- 
bards were stowed, rifles racked. “‘ Re- 
treat” sounded outside, and the hard- 
ships of war were done for the morn- 
ing. 

At ease now, all hands, to enjoy the 
cool air and the freedom of the breeze. 
The skipper had gone to his quarters, 
the golden staff was dispersed, and taut 
C. P. O.’s relaxed. The smoking lamp 
was lighted, and the sailors stood by 
for mess, guard duty, liberty, or what 
not. 

Tommy drew a clean handkerchief 
from under his jumper string and care- 
fully wiped the bugle’s mouthpiece, 
also other spots where faint traces of 
tarnish threatened. He regarded the 
instrument with affectionate pride. It 
was beautifully burnished, it had a red 
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cord, and he could make it say things. 
When he breathed into it, men jumped. 
It gave him a sense of power, and in 
this he reveled. After the thrill of the 
dress parade just finished, he still had 
patches of agitated gooseflesh. 

A shadow approached, and he looked 
up from his polishing. His brows 
drew together in a slight frown. 

“ Soft is what I call it,” said the tall 
sailor at his elbow. ‘“ Puff up your 
lungs a couple o’ times, swab off the 
mouthpiece, an’ it’s a day’s duty for 
the music!” 

Tommy stowed away the handker- 
chief, tucked the bugle under one arm, 
and glanced coolly at the speaker. 

“Try it,” he suggested. ‘‘ Nobody’s 
stopping you. Go in an’ tell the O. D. 
you'd rather toot a bugle than tie 
knots. See what he says!” 

“Oh, I expect I could do it all right, 
if I wanted to.” 

“Sure! An’ all hands would be in- 
quiring if the commissary had got him- 
self a sick cow to put on next week’s 
mess program. The commissary’s been 
giving us enough bellyaches without 
you stirring up extra trouble for him. 
Take my advice an’ lay off music. You 
just haven’t got it in you.” 

“ Maybe not,” was the retort; “ but 
I’m a sailor in this man’s navy. Music 
don’t win any battles!” 

Tommy found the sneer unanswer- 
able, but the fact didn’t trouble him 
greatly. He had, he felt sure, arrived 
at the point where nothing Lew Stan- 
nard might do or say could trouble 
him. Not long ago things had been 
different, but now— 

He turned disdainfully away from 
that towering blue and white figure 
and entered the armory without even 
a backward glance. Lew could go 
chase himself—that was the sum and 
substance of Tommy’s attitude. He 
put Lew Stannard out of his mind. 


III 


THE liberty party included Tommy. 
He went home directly and shaved— 
8 
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a simple operation imposing no great 
strain on the razor. He washed his 
hands, his face, and his neck, and 
combed the snarls out of his hair. He 
brushed his clothes and polished his 
shoes. Bidding the family circle a 
hasty good-by, which omitted explana- 
tions because they were unnecessary, 
he set sail for another port. 

A few minutes later he let go his 
anchor in a delightful haven of dreams. 
The sea was calm, the night was a si- 
lent blue robe infolding earth with 
peace, and starlight glimmered through 
the trees. Tommy, putting his feet on 
the porch rail, forgot that there was a 
war. A dim shape beside him, all white 
and delicate and fragrant, made it easy 
to forget pretty nearly everything. 

At first they did not talk very much. 
Then Tommy began to tell her about 
the review at the armory that morning, 
the battalion in its blue pants and white 
jumpers, the gold lace, the field music, 
the gaping crowds. Yes, it was a scene 
to remember. All very well to forget 
the war, but a fellow’s mind went back 
over that stirring parade of gobs, and 
lingered. 

The girl listened eagerly. When he 
had finished, she asked a question. 

“Was Lew there?” 

Tommy was a little stunned, but he 
didn’t show it. His answer came 
promptly. 

‘“* Sure—second company, rear rank. 
That’s where they put the big ones— 
in the rear ranks.” 

“He looks wonderful in his uni- 
form, doesn’t he?” she said. 

Tommy paused. The starry night 
had lost much of its charm. He gripped 
the arms of his chair. 

“You should have seen the boys 
with the bugles—” 

She laughed at him. 

““ How you do love bugles!” she ob- 
served. 

He almost told her what he loved 
even more; but how could he, when 
she talked like that? Give a fellow a 
chance! 
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“ SureI do. I always have, but now 
that I’m in the navy I like ’em even 
more. Of course, I don’t suppose you 
can get the same kick out of ’em that 
I do; but if you’d heard those boys 
this morning, marching along, leading 
the whole outfit—” 

The girl nodded. 

“It must have sounded great. Still ” 
—she pondered thoughtfully — “ the 
men with the guns are the ones that 
do the fighting.” She hesitated, and 
went on slowly: “ Bugles don’t win 
any battles, do they?” 

From yonder horizon a star winked 
at Tommy humorously. It saved him 
from saying something very impolite. 
He grinned to himself in the darkness. 

“The man behind the gun wins the 
battles,” he answered coolly; “ but the 
man behind the bugle puts the spirit 
into him. Nobody can do a thing ’less 
he’s got the spirit in him. That’s what 
music does for bluejackets—jazzes ’em 
up, makes ’em know they’re alive, 
starts their blood running fast, like a 
tonic. Besides that, it wakes ’em up in 
the morning, calls ’em to meals, tells 
“em what to do all day, an’ puts ’em to 
sleep at night.” 

“Tommy,” said the girl, “ I like you 
because—” 

He settled back in his chair in a pos- 
ture of contentment. 

“ Never mind—let it go at that! The 
reasons don’t count.” 

She got up and stood behind him. 

“Yes, they do count; but if you in- 
sist, we won’t count them now. It’s 
pretty warm, isn’t it? I'll get you 
something to drink.” 

Tommy sat silent, considering the 
stars. He had never seen so many 
stars before, and he had never consid- 
ered them so seriously. He wondered 
whether any wars were going on in 
those distant worlds, and, if so, 
whether they were as entirely satisfac- 
tory as this war. This was certainly 
a good war. He couldn’t have hoped 
for a better. 


While he meditated, a sound from 
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afar smote his eardrums. He cocked 
his head and listened. It was the only 
sound to be heard. It was just the 
steady beat of heels on the hard pave- 
ment, yet it disturbed him. 

It came closer, until he could see the 
cause of it. He rose to his feet, look- 
ing at the stars no longer. The blue 
robe of night took on a somber hue, 
and Lew Stannard, tall, jaunty, brisk, 
swung into the front walk under full 
headway and cleared the four porch 
steps with a single bound. 

“ H-m!” said Lew, after a wordless 
interval. “ Competition, huh?” 

“Always competition,” returned 
Tommy unsmilingly. 

“ Boy, I eat it!” 

“Well, go on out in the back pas- 
ture an’ chew your cud.” 

“Come along with me, an’ blow 
your horn. Find yourself a haystack, 
an’ cork off under it.” 

A pause followed. Then, target 
practice being dispensed with, Tommy 
opened hostilities. He spoke with chill 
deliberation. 

“ All right—you’ve had your little 
say. Hope you enjoyed the walk. See 
you in the morning!” 

The answer was an easy laugh. Lew 
sat on the porch rail and swung a long 
leg to and fro. His rival’s face flamed 
in the darkness. 

“Once a hog, always a hog,” Tom- 
my muttered. 

“ Rough talk!” observed Lew pleas- 
antly. ‘ There’s at least three chairs 
handy, an’ liberty’s getting scarcer day 
by day. Be a sport!” 

Anger passed, and Tommy’s mental 
gears clicked smoothly into high. 

“Forget about the three chairs. 
Two’s going to be plenty. I'll give you 
a proposition, now your're talking about 
being a sport.” 

“ Shoot!” 

“When Myra comes out here she'll 
walk over to me first. Do you believe 
that ?” 

“Not unless she’s gone blind in one 
eye!” 
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“Then take me up on this. If I’m 
right, you shove off. If I’m wrong, 
you anchor an’ I’ll be on my way.” 

‘Shake on it,” said Lew, sticking 
out his hand. 

They waited in silence for a time, 
standing a little apart. Then light foot- 
steps sounded inside, accompanied by 
the tinkle of ice against glass. The 
screen door was propelled open by a 
dainty toe. 

“ Hello, Lew! 
been here?” 

She stood facing the newcomer, a 
smile on her lips. In her hands she 
held a tray on which were a pitcher and 
two glasses. 

“°Lo, Myra,” said the tall seaman, 
without moving. 

The girl crossed over in front of 
him. 

“ Here, Tommy 

He took the tray. 

“So you have liberty to-night, too,” 
said Myra, turning to shake Lew’s 
hand. 

“Yeah. How’s the girl?’ He 
paused. “I just popped in for a min- 
ute to see how you were feeling.” 

“Tm feeling fine. Sit down. T’ll 
get another glass.” 

“Sorry!” He made a detaining 
gesture. “Got to shove off. I prom- 
ised a friend—” 

“What's your hurry, Lew 

He was already on the lowest step. 

“See you again soon, Myra. ‘Take 
care o’ yourself!” 

He saluted and was gone. 

Tommy poured two glassfuls of 
pale, cold liquid with a steady hand, 
while listening to the receding beat of 
heels. ‘There wasn’t a speck on his 
conscience. He reflected that love and 
war certainly made a wonderful com- 
bination, 

IV 


How long have you 


? 


299 


Rumors became current throughout 
the battalion concerning a change in its 


collective destinies. Some change, of 
course, would eventually be due, since 
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bluejackets couldn’t wage an entire 
war around the walls of an armory 
overlooking a peaceful harbor. ‘That 
they must soon move was inevitable. 
Remained the question—where? It 
was an interesting question, and the 
ranks discussed it endlessly. 

“Yes, sir, boy, we don’t know where 
we're going, but we'll pretty soon be 
on our way.” 

“Pretty soon is what I hope. I’m 
sick o’ looking at all these here brick 
walls, an’ the sentry boxes, an’ them 
washtubs. Gosh, I hate them wash- 
tubs! They gimme bad dreams.” 

“Tt ain’t the washtubs, sailor—it’s 
the commissary. Me an’ my stomach 
haven’t been friends since—” 

“Never mind! Up at Island Point 
they feed handsome, I hear. Betcha 
that’s where we’re headed.” 

“Who cares? Any dump ’Il be bet- 
ter than this. There’s too many Jim- 
my Legs around here to suit me!” 

“Cheer up! They'll all be going 
along with us. ‘There’s worse things 
than Jimmy Legs, anyway. How 
about liberty? I understand there 
ain’t so much of it at Island Point.” 

“Yeah, that’s straight dope, too. 
They got a big iron fence around that 
camp, an’ we'll be mostly on the inside 
looking out.” 

“All right, you seagoing bums— 
there’s the Statue o’ Liberty over 
there. ‘Take a good look at it, because 
it’s the last thing in the line o’ liberty 
you'll see for awhile!” 

“Well, here’s to the freedom o’ the 
seas!” 

Two days later the word was passed 
officially — the battalion would, in an- 
other twenty-four hours, embark for 
Island Point, where a huge training 
station had been built for gobs. 

The news was received with general 
enthusiasm. Even the prospect of in- 
frequent liberty couldn’t dampen the 
sailors’ spirits. Their pulses beat a 
little faster, and a new sense of im- 
portance swelled their chests. 

So the battalion got ready to depart. 
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Tommy Blynn, stifling an insistent 
yawn, raised the bugle to his lips. He 
blew retreat for the benefit of two com- 
panies who had been drilling for a long 
time in the hot afternoon sun. After 
that he gave the yawn full scope and 
retired to the nearest shade. His 
watch wasn’t over, but there would be 
no more immediate call for music, and 
he needed rest. 

He had gone to bed at three o'clock 
that morning, and had risen at a little 
after five to get back to the armory. 
Two hours of sleep were not enough, 
but he hadn’t a regret; the occasion 
had been worthy of every sacrifice. 

Last night Lew had reached Myra’s 
ahead of him. Discovering that fact 
quietly and without revealing himself, 
Tommy had gone away. Have to 
teach that long-legged interloper things 
about being a sport! He accepted the 
situation, but only temporarily. Gird- 
ing himself with patience, he waited. 

It turned out to be a long wait. 
When at length Lew’s lusty farewells 


profaned the still dark, Tommy’s lu- 
minous wrist watch pointed to twelve. 

Tommy was undaunted, however, 
for in love and war the hours of the 


night were trivial matters. He hailed 
Myra softly as she turned to go in, and 
Myra, who was a generous girl even 
in times of peace, abandoned all 
thoughts of repose. Two o’clock came 
and went, and half an hour later 
Myra’s father put his somnolent head 
out of a second-story window and 
wanted to know if the navy had moved 
its headquarters to his residence. 

Thinking it all over in the shade of 
the washtub awning, Tommy glowed 
pleasantly and decided that he had lit- 
tle to complain of. Sleepy though he 
was, he looked forward to evening 
with the keenest satisfaction. This 
would be his last for awhile, so far as 
Myra was concerned, and he would see 
to it that Lew didn’t beat him to her. 
Already he had got permission from 
the O. D. to shove off ahead of the 
regular liberty party. 
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“ Hey!” called a voice. ‘ Come out 
o’ the dreams!” 

Tommy looked at the speaker 
through half closed lids. Lew, just in 
from drill, sat down opposite him and 
grinned at the bugle. 

“Was that you playing retreat?” he 
inquired. 

“No,” said Tommy, “ that was the 
commodore. He just dropped around 
to take a music lesson.” 

“Sounded like it,” returned Lew. 
“ Give him a couple more, an’ he'll be 
a bandmaster.” 

Tommy yawned complacently. 

“Must be tough to have a jealous 
streak. First it’s my girl an’ then it’s 
my bugle. What ’Il it be next?” 

“Search me,” said Lew. ‘“ Maybe 
your talent for being a sport.” 

“Good idea! Stick around, an’ 
you'll pick up some savvy along that 
line.” 

“Thanks! I’m learning, slow but 
sure.” Lew paused for a moment. 
“Sorry if I’m keeping you awake. 
Somebody’s got to, though. You know 
what the ‘ Bluejacket’s Manual’ says 
—‘ buglers are often hard to find when 
they’re supposed to be on watch, an’ 
they’re too much inclined toward neg- 
lect of duty.’ Now, the guy that wrote 
those words—” 

“Aw, shut up! If you were any 
kind of a shipmate, you’d stand by so 
I could grab off a wink.” 

“As a shipmate,” replied Lew so- 
berly, “I shine like a bugle. You just 
cork off, son, an’ I’ll see you ain’t dis- 
turbed.” 

“T’ll take a chance. Call me if any- 
body starts shouting for the music.” 

He crawled under the washtub far- 
thest from the armory door, and was 
presently deep in slumber, with one 
arm around his bugle. Lew sat per- 
fectly still for a time, looking at him. 
There were a few gobs loafing in lazy 
attitudes down on the dock, but no one 
in the immediate vicinity. This, Lew 
recalled, was the last full day at the 
armory; to-night he would go on lib- 
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erty from the grim brick building for 
the last time. To-night, if all went 
well, he would have Myra to himself. 
He would play safe, too. He would 
take her out somewhere, to prevent any 
chance of interruption by stray buglers. 

Out of a corner of his eye he ob- 
served somebody’s approach. With an 
air of casualness he got to his feet and 
started slowly off. Lambert, a master- 
at-arms, stood in his path. 

“On deck, you sailor!’ snapped 
Lambert. ‘‘ You’re second company, 
ain’t you?” 

Lew voiced a respectful affirmative. 
He was never anything but respectful 
—outwardly—to a Jimmy Legs. Asa 
rule masters-at-arms are tough eggs, 
and rate unfailing deference. Private- 
ly he despised them in general, though 
Lambert seemed to have human traits. 

“Your skipper’s giving ’em a line,” 
said the Jimmy Legs. “Get in there 
an’ listen.” 

Lew, with a sidelong glance, obeyed. 
Lambert started briskly for the dock. 
Unnoticed, and in supreme indiffer- 
ence to all that went on, Tommy, with 
his bugle hugged to his side, lay under 
the washtub, fast asleep. 


V 


Tue C. O. of the second company 
was indeed giving them a line. It was 
routine stuff, but to the point. It had 
to do mainly with the impending trans- 
fer of all hands to the new camp, and 
it consisted of some familiar advice, 
together with a few specific instruc- 
tions. Lew heard it through. When 
it was finished, he again sought the 
outside air. 

At about this time other company 
commanders were considering similar 
sermons for the edification of their 
men. Accordingly, they had need of a 
bugler to blow assembly. Search in 
the customary places revealed no 
bugler. Expressions of impatience 
were heard. 

“Blynn’s on watch. Where in hell’s 
that little cuss keeping himself ?” 
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“Seen him a minute back. He just 
sounded retreat.” 

“Likely he’s sounding off by now. 
Jackson, you run below and see if—” 

“‘There’s Stannard over there. Hey, 
Stannard, where’s your buddy with the 
bugle?” 

Lew professed surprise. 

“‘ Haven’t any buddy with any bugle. 
If you mean that shrimp Blynn, why, 
I don’t keep track o’ his whereabouts.” 

One or two of the C. P. O.’s were 
by this time red in the face. The hunt 
for Tommy widened. So much com- 
motion resulted that even the O. D.’s 
attention was attracted, whereupon 
somebody told the O. D. what it was 
all about. Then Lambert, that more 
or less human master-at-arms, coming 
up from the dock, spotted the recum- 
bent blue form under the washtub. 

Shortly thereafter various leisurely 
gobs heard assembly on the bugle, fol- 
lowed by notes indicating their com- 
pany numbers. The call was raggedly 
executed and it lacked the usual spirit, 
but this did not concern the listeners. 
Tossing away half consumed ciga- 
rettes, they headed for the armory 
door. 

It was at this point, directly before 
the door, in the blazing sun of the sum- 
mer afternoon, that a scene was enact- 
ed which no gob there present soon 
forgot. It was a brief scene, but truly 
a memorable one, especially because no 
one had thought of Bugler Blynn ex- 
cept as a most amicable youngster, not 
given to demonstrations of anger. 

Heated words—words that amicable 
youngsters don’t ordinarily use—were 
issuing forth from the bugler’s lips. 
Passing gobs paused to take note and 
to wonder. Opposite the irate Blynn 
stood the lanky figure of Lew Stan- 
nard, whom nearly everybody knew as 
one of the handsomest bluejackets in 
the battalion. Just now Lew seemed 


especially handsome, what with his 
slender person a little slouched, and an 
easy smile playing about his expressive 
mouth. An instant later, however, this 
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air of masculine beauty was rudely dis- 
sipated. 

It happened so quickly that there 
was no time for intervention. Lew 
spoke coolly, uttering a soft retort that 
wasn’t clearly heard by the onlookers; 
but Tommy heard, and his eyes blazed 
like live coals before a bellows. His 
right arm drew back, jerked forward, 
and the bugle flew straight to its mark. 

Commotion ensued. A sailor bent 
over to pick up the bugle. Others sur- 
rounded Lew, who held both hands to 
his head, while two or three started for 
Tommy. Then an authoritative voice 
cut in, and everybody stood fast. 

“ Hold it, men! Carry on!” 

Lambert and another master-at- 
arms stepped up to the bugler and took 
hold of him, one on either side. They 
marched him across to the doorway, 
where stood the O. D. No words were 
wasted. The O. D. nodded toward a 
far corner of the armory, and Tommy, 
with his two companions, abruptly dis- 
appeared. 

Lew stood mopping a spot over one 
eye with his handkerchief, on which 
appeared crimson streaks. He was 
smiling again, and talking to some 
gobs who stood near. 

Within, certain C. P. O.’s were ha- 
ranguing their companies on the sub- 
ject of the embarkation for Island 
Point. 

“‘ Now, to-morrow you men are go- 
ing into real training. You're going 
to be sailors, or we'll know the reason 
why. ‘The first thing a sailor has to 
learn is good behavior. In this here 


VI 


TE liberty party shoved off pre- 
cisely at half past four. It was a large 
one, and its members departed in high 


spirits. Who cared what might hap- 
pen to-morrow? To-night was theirs, 
and they would make the most of it. 
In war time a man lived for the pres- 
ent, took all that life offered from day 
to day, and let the future go hang. 
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Fortified with such a philosophy, 
Lew Stannard strode forth from the 
armory with a light heart and a con- 
science properly drugged for the occa- 
sion. A trip by trolley car, then half 
an hour on the railroad, and he was at 
home. 

Here, stripped of his dusty clothes, 
he yielded to the exhilaration of a cool 
shower and a Turkish towel, then 
carved the whiskers from his jaw with 
slow, careful strokes. He put on fresh 
raiment, including a new tailored uni- 
form, and went down to dinner. After 
dinner he smoked a cigar with his 
father and discoursed gravely on war, 
politics, and the more serious aspects 
of the naval service. Later he took up 
his hat and set a course for the domi- 
cile of Miss Myra Kay. 

He walked at a leisurely pace, be- 
cause there was no need for hurry, and 
because he enjoyed reminding himself 
of that fact. Smiling to himself, he 
remembered Tommy Blynn’s tart com- 
ment of another evening: 

“ Always competition.” 

Tommy had been wrong, as usual. 
Sometimes competition, but not al- 
ways. When a lad had a pleasant, easy 
job and went to sleep on it— 

No, sir, no competition to-night! 
Lew turned into the Kays’ front walk, 
ascended the steps, and knocked con- 
fidently at the door. Seeing Myra’s 
face light up at sight of him was wine 
to his senses. He almost kissed her, 
but thoughtfully refrained. No hurry 
about that, either; kisses could wait. 
Take everything as it came. The night 
was young, and love needed a deeper 
darkness. 

Things progressed _ satisfactorily 
enough. If Myra had moments of ab- 
straction, they were a girl’s privilege, 
and he didn’t object. If her hand in 
his seemed limp and lifeless at times, 
what cared he, so long as he held it 
prisoner? ‘The fact that she was in a 
dreamy mood simply showed that’ she 
was contented. How could she be 
otherwise, with him at her side? 
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There was another question in the 
air. Lew could feel it coming, and he 
wanted to have it over, so he deliber- 
ately led up to it. 

“Tommy was sounding ’em pretty 
to-day.” 

The limp hand took on sudden life. 
He gave it an answering squeeze. 

“Was he?” she said quietly. 

“Yeah. He sure can drag the toots 
out of a bugle.” 

“T thought ” — she hesitated — “I 
sort of thought he’d be around to- 
night to say good-by.” 

“He didn’t mention it to me,” said 
Lew. ‘“ Maybe he couldn’t make it. 
He might telephone, though, huh?” 

She nodded and withdrew her hand. 
Lew had the impression that the night 
had grown somewhat cooler. He spoke 
profane words to himself while light- 
ing a cigarette. 

Then abruptly the temperature rose 
again. Myra’s soft fingers fluttered 
across to him, and she leaned closer. 
He tossed the cigarette away after a 
single puff. 


Later on events quickened in and 


about the Kay residence. Silence had 
hung over the place for quite a long 
time. The clock in the hall struck ten. 
As the last silvery note wavered away, 
two figures, which had seemed to be 
one, came down the porch steps and 
walked back along the gravel drive. 

The garage door swung open; from 
within came a smooth purring, and a 
roadster emerged. It moved slowly 
out into the street, gathered momen- 
tary speed, but swung toward the curb 
and stopped suddenly. The girl re- 
entered the house, to return presently, 
pulling on a sweater. ‘The tall sailor 
—" her up and jumped in beside 
er. 

The hum of the engine mounted, but 
the car did not get “under way. An 
apparition in navy blue materialized 
from dead ahead and came briskly 
alongside. 

Simultaneously there was a furtive 
movement on the opposite side of the 
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street. Over there a shadow was com- 
ing swiftly toward the car from astern. 
Its footfalls were muffled in the grass 
along the edge of the walk, and the 
others were unaware of its approach. 
It halted almost abeam, making itself 
invisible against some shrubbery. 

The man who stood by the car 
touched his pancake and asked a ques- 
tion. The girl answered, leaning for- 
ward eagerly, and they conversed for 
several minutes. At length tiie new- 
comer stepped back, saluted politely, 
and turned to go. 

Once more the motor’s hum rose in 
the night. ‘The tall figure at the wheel 
bent to release the brake, but straight- 
ened, and let the clutch in gently. 
Across the street the shrubs rustled 
and something glinted in the starlight. 
The car crept slowly away from the 


curb. 
VII 


LAMBERT, that more or less human 
master-at-arms, surveyed his charge 
quizzically and with something more 
than a professional eye. This young 
lad who had smashed another lad in 
the eye with a bugle didn’t look the 
part of a smasher—far from it, in- 
deed. Just now he looked rather woe- 
begone. 

After consigning him to the brig 
and going about other duties for a 
time, Lambert had returned. Nothing 
else claimed his immediate attention, 
so he spent a few minutes with the 
prisoner before going on liberty. 

“You didn’t hurt him so bad,” he 
remarked. “ No stitches—just a little 
patch o’ plaster.” 

Tommy was sitting on the cot, seem- 
ingly absorbed in gloomy meditation. 
He did not look up. 

“ Sorry,” he answered laconically. 

The master-at-arms sat down 
Tommy’s side. 

“No,” he repeated, “ you didn’t hurt 
him so bad. Hurt yourself a damn 
sight more. Next time remember that. ° 
Next time don’t try to straighten out 


at 
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those little differences aboard ship. 
Take ’em ashore an’ untangle ’em 
there.” 

He paused. There was no response. 
Tommy had slumped lower and lower 
into the depths. Lambert thought for 
a moment, scratching his head. 

“It don’t pay,” he resumed present- 
ly. ‘“ Now the liberty party’s about 
falling in, an’ you might have been 
with ’em. ’Stead o’ that, you’re a 
headliner in to-day’s log an’ getting 
your appetite all set for white wine an’ 
angel cake.” 

Tommy sat up suddenly. 

“Well, who’s crying about it?” he 
demanded. 

“It’s eating you, though, son,” said 
Lambert. “ D’you think I’m blind? 
If you only hadn’t busted loose—” 

“ Aw, be reasonable! I s’pose I 


thought it all out before I did it. Any- 
way, I’d do it again in a minute.” 
“That so? I figured you an’ Stan- 
nard hit it off pretty good.” 
“ Guéss again. We're from the same 


town, but—” 

“ What town?” inquired the master- 
at-arms. 

“ Clairmont.” 

“H-m! Not so far from me. My 
folks live in Glenboro. I’m going there 
to-night.” 

It was a queer conversation between 
a prisoner and his jailer, but this didn’t 
occur to either of them. ‘Tommy was 
thinking over Lambert’s last remark. 

“ Going to Glenboro to-night? Say ” 
—he hesitated —“ you wouldn’t be 
traveling anywhere near Clairmont, 
would you? I mean, any time during 
the evening?” 

-“T might,” said Lambert. “ In fact, 
most likely I will.” 

“Berry Street it is,” murmured 
Tommy, talking half to himself. “ No. 
322 Berry Street.” 

“That’s where she lives, eh?” 

“ Yes,” answered Tommy. ‘Then he 
turned sharply. “ Where who lives?” 

Lambert was grave. 

“Pretty tough, boy—an’ this your 
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last night at the old rondyvoo. Sure, 
I'll pass the word to her. Is it going 
se be verbal, or do you want to write 
it?” 

“Verbal; an’ pipe down about my 
being in the brig. No use upsetting 
her. Just tell her I couldn’t get away, 
an’ [’ll write later on.” 

“O.K. That’s the truth, too. Well, 
I’ve got to shift to go over the gang- 
Way.” 

Tommy stood up. 

“T’m much obliged, Lambert.” 

The door closed with a bang, and 
then came slightly ajar. The voice of 
the master-at-arms was heard outside, 
commenting profanely on locks in gen- 
eral and this one in particular. Again 
there was a loud slam, and this time 
the spring bolt held. 

- Tommy scarcely noticed. He was 
sitting on his cot, engaged in valiant 
conflict with a large lump that had 
risen just abaft his Adam’s apple. 

Lambert, who hadn’t the insatiable 
thirst for liberty that characterized the 
younger and greener men, paused in 
the guard room, where gossip and idle 
banter served to shorten the tiresome 
hours for the P. O. and the members 
of the relief. Others present at the 
moment included Gunner’s Mate 
Knight, one of the unfortunates de- 
tailed to stand by for a later watch. 
Knight didn’t seem greatly concerned 
by the trend of his luck. 

“?*Tention, men!” he bawled out as 
the master-at-arms entered. 

Everybody jumped up in expecta- 
tion of an officer. Lambert grinned 
and told them to carry on. Knight 
looked him over gravely. 

“ Man, you’re a tough Jimmy Legs, 
all right! You got a face on you like 
the tag end of a bad dream. Good 
thing you’re going to hit the beach, 
so’s you can sweeten up.” 

“Never mind the face,” was the an- 
swer. “ My heart’s made o’ putty. You 
should have listened to me playing big 
brother to a prisoner.” 

“Who? That little bugler?” 
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“Yeah. Maybe he’s little, but he’s 
built out o’ stout stuff. Ever hear any 
son of a gun worry a bugle like he 
can?” 

“Nope. It ll be quite a spell ’fore 
he worries another. Whadda you think 
he'll get?” 

“Summary, I s’pose—extra duty 
an’ a smack in the pay check. It looks 
bad for him, on top of his corking off 
on watch. I’m a witness, though—lI’ll 
smooth it over some. Previous good 
behavior, an’ new in the service.” 

The gunner’s mate nodded gravely. 

“Did you kiss him good night an’ 
cut off a lock of his hair to take to 
mother ?” 

“ Say!” retorted Lambert. “ Maybe 
you think that kid’s a baby. Go on 
down an’ get funny with him, an’ see 
what happens. He’ll come through the 
door at you.” 

“ All right, I’ll leave him be. I ain’t 
in the humor for mixing it with mad 
buglers. You heading back to-night?” 

“Can’t say. Maybe I’ll run foul of 
a derelict an’ have to tow it in. If I 
come roaring aboard with a bloody 
gob under each arm, why—” 

“ Roar away, an’ no questions asked. 
Bloody gobs is outside my naval edu- 
cation. ‘Take ’em over to the Y an’ 
read ’em a sermon. Well, aw reevwah! 
Tell the girls I’m writing from Island 


Point.” 
VIII 


Tommy Biywn put his hands on his 
knees and looked around slowly. He 
was a prisoner. That rather startling 
truth kept coming up at him every few 
moments, and he was now able to con- 
sider it in a calmer way. He was a 
prisoner. What was to be done about 
it? 

Very little, from the looks of things 
—indeed, practically nothing. The 
brig was in the basement of the ar- 


mory, or, as the more seagoing ones | 


would put it, below decks. The door 
giving upon the corridor provided the 
only means of exit. 
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Opposite the door was a high barred 
window, opening at ground level. 
Against one wall stood a cot, against 
the other a chair. Altogether, it was 
a severe and simple place in which, 
once deposited, a gob could but await 
pleasure of him who had the prison 
ey. 

Tommy swore. He thought of Lew 
Stannard, and swore again. He 
thought of Myra, and the lump threat- 
ened to clog his gullet. Tommy was 
very young. 

He had promised Myra that on this, 
the last night before Island Point, he 
would bring his cornet over and give 
her all the bugle calls, from “ reveille ” 
to “route step,” without a single opus 
omitted. He sat down on the cot and 
put his head in his hands. 

Brooding thus, he heard the door 
open. A voice barked at him—another 
master-at-arms, not like Lambert. 
Tommy didn’t know his name. 

“ Out wit’ yuh, sailor! Topside fer 
chow.” 

He went with the man, in a sort of 
trance. Regular mess was over, and 
he sat at a deserted table and ate green 
peppers stuffed with a nameless 
chopped meat. He drank some coffee 
and swallowed a piece of dry cake. 
After that he was led straight back to 
the brig. 

“Want anything?” said his jailer. 

Tommy shook his head. 

“Well, if you need ice water, just 
telephone the desk.” 

With this witticism the master-at- 
arms took himself off. The door 
slammed, remained closed an instant, 
and then, with a faint click, swung 
slightly ajar. Footsteps resounded 
down the corridor. Silence followed. 
Tommy walked slowly to and fro in 
his prison. 

Escape! 

The bare idea shocked him at first. 
In his greenness it seemed to him en- 
tirely unthinkable. He knew something 
about navv ways. He knew that the 
bugaboo of dishonorable discharge 
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hung over a man who jumped the brig. 
He stood still, trembling. 

Then impulse took the place of rea- 
son. He might make it. He might 
try, anyway. Myra beckoned to him. 
He would take a chance. To hell with 
consequences! 

There stood the unlocked door, left 
unlocked by a careless master-at-arms. 
The prisoner turned off the light and 
stepped toward it. ‘Tummy’s legs 


would take advantage of the Jimmy 
The corridor was empty and 


Legs. 
silent. . 

Shaking, he pulled the door firmly 
after him and heard a solid click. He 
had locked himself out! 

Now he would have to make it. No- 
body below, apparently. He went 
ahead until he reached the turn, and 
then mounted resolutely. At the top 
a gob passed him, going down, and 
glanced at him casually. Tommy found 
himself on‘the drill floor. 

Strange how few men there were 
about! Almost everybody except the 
watch had gone on liberty. Over ina 
far corner sat the officer of the deck, 
his cap tilted back, conversing with an- 
other of the gold stripe fraternity. 
Tommy, keeping his head down and 
hugging the side wall, moved toward 
the rear door. 

His greatest danger, he felt, was 
that master-at-arms; but he didn’t see 
the man he most feared. He got to 
the door—an interminable journey 
fraught with nervous misgivings—and 
passed out into the dark yard. 

No one had noticed him. He mar- 
veled, drinking in the night air. How 
had he got thus far? Well, practically 
all hands were ashore, and those he 
had seen on the drill floor were either 
casual acquaintances or strangers. Pos- 
sibly not a man among them knew that 
he had been in the brig. The armory 
was a big place. 

“ Halt!” 

Something white loomed before 
him, and a bayonet glittered a foot 
away. Tommy froze. His insides felt 
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as if they had congealed. Despair took 
him by the heart and by the throat, 
constricting both in a terrible grip. 

‘Fase off, sailor! Where d’you 
think you’re going?” The sentry spoke 
gruffly. ‘‘ If you want to prowl, g’wan 
down thataway!” 

He indicated the gravel path to the 
dock. Tommy had merely wandered 
into a forbidden part of the yard. 

The scrubbing boards down along 
the dock were usually lined with gobs, 
who sat there to talk and smoke; but 
to-night only a few were out. ‘The 
sentry on this post trod the planking 
heavily, in a tired, detached manner. 
Tommy continued on until he came to 
a little house where boat gear was 
stowed. He sat on the ground, with 
his back against the house, and lit a 
cigarette. When the sentry got to the 
upper end of his post, Tommy slipped 
around the corner and sat down again. 
Cursing his white uniform, he waited. 

Once more the sentry came his way, 
halted, about-faced, and walked off. 
Tommy crawled toward the fence. The 
men on the scrubbing boards sat with 
their backs to him. He made the fence 
and crouched against it, breathing 
hard. 

Getting over was a job, and he wait- 
ed to gather strength for it. Presently 
careful observation convinced him that 
he could climb without being seen. He 
swarmed up the high iron stanchions, 
got a foot hooked between two pickets, 
worked painfully into a precarious po- 
sition on top, and flung himself off. 

For some minutes he lay sprawled 
where he had landed, peering in across 
the parade ground. He could see all 
three of the guards moving slowly, 
ghostlike, in their accustomed grooves. 
Nothing happened. 

He rose and hurried across the 
street. A dark alley led somewhere. 
He plunged into it, tripped over a 
board, and fell headlong. Bruises on 
his knees; a scraped chin; his white 
uniform dirty from head to foot. 

Up again, out into the next street. 
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Up this he walked rapidly. Exultation 
surmounted all other emotions. He 


was free! 
IX 


Tommy stood on his own porch 
steps. He could hear the grandfather 
clock in the hall striking ten. He could 
see his mother and father in the living 
room, but he wasn’t disposed to ex- 
plain his belated appearance in dirty 
whites and with a scarred face. The 
cornet stood in its case near the front 
door, where he had left it that morn- 
ing, so that it would be handy. There 
was no need to disturb anybody. 

Happily, the screen door wasn’t 
locked. With great care he reached 
in and picked up the leather case. Soft- 
ly he retreated down the steps and was 
gone, 

It was only a short distance to 
Myra’s, and it was only ten o'clock. 
Tommy would have a little time before 
starting back to—to—what? Thus far 
he hadn’t even considered the problem 
of his return. Well, he certainly 
wouldn’t fret about it now. There 
were other matters to be thought of. 

Lew Stannard! Would Lew be 
there? Would he? Oh, what a silly 
question for a fellow to be asking him- 
self? Tommy tucked the cornet tight- 
ly under one arm and ran. 

He ran swiftly, turning right at the 
second corner, left at the next, and 
then right again. Having come thus 
far, he slowed down. Ahead, by the 
street lamp, he saw a car drawn up at 
the curb. It was Mr. Kay’s car. A 
lithe figure jumped from it and ran to- 
ward the house. Another figure—a 
tall one, with a foot on the running 
board — waited. Tommy felt a lump 
coming into his throat, and once more 
he broke into a run. 

Presently Myra was out again and 
had seated herself in the car, with Lew 
beside her. ‘Tommy opened his mouth 
to shout, but closed it without making 
a sound. He was across the street 
from them, not thirty yards behind, 
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running on the soft turf along the 
curb. Twenty yards — fifteen — and 
then he halted suddenly. A rhododen- 
dron bush near the sidewalk offered 
shelter, and he took it. He wasn’t go- 
ing across that street—not just now. 

Why in the name of Jupiter and 
Mars and all the rest did Lambert have 
to show up at such an unseasonable 
moment? To deliver his message, of 
course—and here was Tommy himself, 
ready to deliver all necessary messages 
in person! Luck, which had carried 
him to this crucial point so swimming- 
ly, had turned and given him a slap in 
the face. Now what? 

Lambert was speaking—introducing 
himself. Myra was listening, leaning 
forward with more than a suggestion 
of eagerness. Tommy felt strangled, 
helpless, hamstrung. He wanted to 
rush across that dim intervening space. 
How could he? Chills took hold of 
him at the thought, and in his confused 
mind the thing he had done assumed 
a hideous enormity. He trembled so 
violently that the bush which hid him 
rustled in sympathy. 

Then everything began to slip away 
—opportunity and hope and Myra— 
and the risks he had taken were a hol- 
low joke. Lambert stepped back and 
gave a smart salute; Lew bent over the 
brake and, coming erect, let in the 
clutch. Slowly and smoothly the car 
gathered way. 

Somewhere in Tommy’s altogether 
human mechanism a temporarily de- 
fective part commenced to function. 
Startlingly a change made itself felt, 
and disorder yielded to perfect co- 
ordination. He grinned as he snapped 
open the leather case and snatched the 
bright instrument from its plush abode. 
He swelled his lungs with the fragrant 
evening air and put the horn to his 
lips. 

No sleeping on this job! No shiv- 
ering, weak-kneed paralysis, either! 
If he waited for Lambert to get out 
of the way, he would lose Myra. Lam- 
bert had no terrors for him now; the 
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stars were twinkling cheerfully, and 
Myra was still within hail. 

His cheeks bulged, and out of the 
shadowy silence blared one long note 
—C  natural—thrilling, arresting, 
beautifully sustained from its full- 
throated attack down to its closing 
whisper. Only one long note, yet it 
said things. It summoned and chal- 
lenged and laughed. It rang out loud 
and clear, across people’s lawns, up and 
down the quiet street—an amazing 
sound, so suddenly to rouse the slum- 
berous echoes of this suburban and ci- 
vilian spot. 

The horn dropped to Tommy’s side, 
and for an instant he stood there, in- 
haling deeply, glowing with pride, rev- 
eling in a sense of conquest. He 
had breathed into this thing of shining 
brass and made men jump. Bugles 
didn’t win any battles! Oh, didn’t 
they? 

Astonished persons were opening 
their screen doors and stepping forth, 
and heads here and there protruded 
curiously from windows; but in these 
responses Tommy had no interest. He 
was looking at the solitary figure on 
the opposite sidewalk, and at the car, 
now motionless a little distance off, 
with its two occupants twisted about 
in the seat, craning their necks in his 
direction. 

“Halt!” was the meaning of the call 
he had blown, and it had been obeyed. 

Unhurriedly he crossed the street, 
his horn under one arm, the case held 
in his left hand, dangling, swinging 
open. Lambert was waiting. Tommy 
stepped up on the curb and faced him. 

“Much obliged to you for passing 
the word,” said Tommy. 

“Don’t mention it,” Lambert an- 
swered. 

The car had backed in toward the 
curb. Myra sprang out. 

“ Tommy !” 

“T’m late.” He took her hand, awk- 
wardly, because the cornet was under 
his arm. “ Sorry, Myra!” 

“Why have you got those clothes 
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on? Where have you been? I thought 
—why, there’s blood on your chin! 
What—” 

“Just a minute.” 
to the master-at-arms. 
you in a hurry?” 

Lambert considered for a moment, 
then shook his head. 

“All right!’ Tommy resumed. 
“ Give me fifteen minutes. I’ll be up 
there on the porch. You can see me.” 

“Carry on,” said the master-at- 
arms. 

Tommy hastily slipped the cornet 
into its case, took Myra by the arm, 
and moved with her up the front walk. 

“TI brought it over to play those 
bugle calls for you, but—” 

Their voices sank to a murmur as 
they mounted the porch steps. 


Tommy turned 
“‘ Lambert, are 


In exactly a quarter of an hour— 
tragically brief period!—Tommy and 
the girl stood again at the curb. One 
gathered from the look of them that 
things were quite all right. Myra 
seemed a little frightened, but she was 
trying her best not to show it. Lam- 
bert, whose glimpses of her had been 
far from satisfactory, wished private- 
ly that the light were a bit better. 

“There’s an express from Hillsdale 
at ten forty-three,” observed Tommy. 
“‘ Myra says we can use the car. Catch- 
ing that train will save a lot of time. 
Let’s go!” 

“Will you drive them over, please, 
Lew?” the girl requested. “ I'll wait up 
till you get back.” 

“Sure!” came the prompt answer. 

Lew Stannard’s tone carried no re- 
sentment. He was puzzled, he was 
somewhat concerned, but he was as 
good-natured as ever. 

Tommy took Myra’s hand, held it 
tightly for a moment, then turned his 
back on her and jumped aboard. The 
girl’s eyes rested on Lambert, who felt 
that it was necessary to say something. 

“We'll take good care o’ this lad. 
Don’t worry about him. Good night, 
Miss Kay!” 
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His manner, more than his words, 
seemed to reassure her. She stepped 
back, smiling, and saluted. The car 
moved off. 

X 


Gunner’s Mate KNIGHT came in 
from a round of the posts and looked 
at his watch. Seven bells —half an 
hour still to go. He yawned and was 
thankful. 

Silence filled the guard room, and 
members of the relief lounged about 
in unmilitary postures. Time went 
slowly. Nothing had occurred for a 
long period to ease the monotony, and 
it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to keep awake. 

Presently there were steps outside, 
slowing, coming to a halt. 

“ Who goes there?” 

“ Liberty party.” 

“ Advance to be recognized!” 

An interval, then two sailors came 
through the doorway. One was Mas- 
ter-at-Arms Lambert. The other might 
be anybody. Those in the guard room 
sat up a little straighter and showed 
signs of interest. The P. O., rising to 
his feet, bent a searching gaze upon 
the figure of Lambert’s unidentified 
companion ; but it seemed that no gaze, 
however searching, could avail. 

The man was short of stature and 
solidly built, and he wore a white uni- 
form, rumpled and soiled. His face 
was almost completely covered by ban- 
dages, obviously applied with very 
little skill. One eye peered forth, also 
the merest fraction of his nose. The 
bandages had large red spots on them. 

Knight’s gaze shifted to the master- 
at-arms. 

‘What in the name of Uncle Sam’s 
fighting bluejackets have you got 
there?” he demanded. 

“ A derelict,” was the cool reply. “I 
told you I might be towing one.” 

“ Where'd you pick it up?” 

“Couple o’ blocks back. How do 
you like the facial layout? That’s my 
work.” 
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“Looks it. What’s he doing in 
whites? Jumping ship? Nobody like 
him went ashore in my watch.” 

“ That’s all right,” Lambert replied 
with a shrug. “I'll just run him into 
sick bay an’ get him patched up. Come 
along, you sailor!” 

He started to move off with the un- 
known one. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” Knight 
barred the way, curiosity sticking out 
all over him. “I got to put this in my 
report. What name does this here 
derelict answer to?” 

“Report your old grandmother!” 
snapped Lambert impatiently. ‘‘ The 
lad’s aboard, an’ he ain’t drunk or dis- 
orderly. I'll do all the reporting that’s 
necessary. Bloody gobs is outside your 
naval education. Find yourself a seat, 
an’ belay the questions!” 

Five minutes thereafter Tommy 
Blynn stood in the gloom of the brig, 
while Lambert hastily pulled away the 
bandages. 

“There you are, son, just as if you’d 
never been out—all secure, an’ nobody 
but me an’ Stannard knows the differ- 
ence. Stannard won’t squeal. He’s a 
good sport.” 

Tommy said nothing. Lambert 
grinned to himself under cover of the 
darkness. 

“ There’s other uses for red ink be- 
sides drinking,” he observed. ‘ Man, 
you sure made a sorry-looking wreck 
the way we had you rigged up. Now, 
you peel out o’ these dirty clothes, an’ 
when I come below in the morning I'll 
fetch along another uniform.” 

“Lambert,” said Tommy Blynn, 
after a pause, “ what are you doing in 
the navy, anyway? The outfit where 
you belong is the Salvation Army.” 

“No use doing things,” answered 
the more or less human master-at- 
arms, “ unless you do ’em right.” He 
turned toward the door. “ Nice girl 
you've got, young feller. After this, 
you toot that horn of yours instead of 
heaving it at people, an’ don’t go cork- 
ing off under any more washtubs!” 





Magic Casements 


A STORY WHICH BRINGS UP AN OLD AND VERY IMPORTANT 
QUESTION—WHAT DO MEN AND WOMEN MOST 
DESIRE TO GET OUT OF LIFE? 


By Gladys 


TRANGE, things were happening 
on College Avenue. The maple 
trees gently swelling with spring 

buds had shot forth palm fronds. The 
row of prim New England houses had 
changed to  white-crested breakers 
booming against a coral reef. The 
placid sunlight of the northern after- 
noon took on a tropical glare; and 
through the miracle Richard Madison, 
professor of English Literature at 
Southbourne College, walked with un- 
seeing eyes, murmuring: 


“Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn.” 


A childish game, this one of make- 


believe! It had begun back in Madi- 
son’s student days, at a time when the 
far white line of foam and the sun- 
soaked reef had loomed thrillingly 
close. His hand had been on the catch 
of those magic casements, which had 
swung open to let a thin slit of the 
faéry lands gleam through. Where 
had he found the strength to slam them 
closed and shut himself in with the 
pale sunlight of Southbourne? 

In the first years of his marriage the 
pull had been terrific. There had been 
rebellious ©moments— deep _ buried, 
barely acknowledged even to himself— 
when Richard had wondered whether 
even Ruth’s love compensated for the 
loss of the whole world. Then, as the 
commonplaces of life had reached up 
to engulf him — Ruth’s hospital bills, 
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Dorothy’s rompers, young  Rick’s 
school shoes — those early plans of 
Richard had taken on the far shimmer 
of a vision. 

Unbelievable, that the choice had 
ever been his! Impossible, that magic 
casements could ever swing out! The 
booming of the surf on the reef had 
grown far-away—had died—had _ be- 
come the wind in the Southbourne ma- 
ples; but, to-day his friend Archer had 
come back, leather-brown, sun-wrin- 
kled from looking too long into strong 
glares — Archer with his disturbing 
word pictures! 

Lost in thought, Richard walked by 
his own gate. The sight of Ruth in 
the doorway recalled him. As he re- 
traced his steps to the neat gravel path, 
it was borne in on his mind—on the 
part not saturated with Archer’s sto- 
ries, that is—that Ruth was looking 
remarkably well. Slender as on the 
day when she was married, with her 
soft brown hair bobbed in to-day’s 
youthful style—from here the scatter- 
ing of gray did not show—Ruth 
seemed no older than Dorothy. 

This evening she wore an air of sup- 
pressed excitement which had called 
out a becoming rose on her cheeks. 

“ Sh-h-h!” she warned. “ Dorothy’s 
phoning.” 

Needless caution, for as Richard en- 
tered he could see his daughter at the 
telephone stand, like a slender ghost 
at the shadowy end of the hall. 
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Ruth drew him into the front room. 

“Look!” There was a strange lit- 
tle throb in her voice. “ What do you 
think of those?” 

Richard looked blankly about before 
he identified the unfamiliar note. In 
the old Canton bowl which Ruth’s 
Californian aunt had sent them for a 
wedding gift were pink roses, exotic 
and expensive strangers amid the old- 
fashioned shabbiness of the room. 

“Roses at this time of year, Rich- 
ard! They must have cost a small for- 
tune!” 

It was so unlike Ruth to place a 
price on a gift that Richard eyed her 
with surprise. The triumph of her 
face mystified him still further. 

“Lloyd Sheldon sent them to Doro- 
thy.” Then, annoyed at her husband’s 
blank look, she went on: ‘‘ Oh, Rich- 
ard, you’ve heard me speak of that rich 
nephew of Margaret Cotter a hundred 
times! All the girls are running after 
him —those Lamb girls and Marian 
Forsythe, with their beautiful clothes 
and smart cars and everything; and 
then he met our Dorothy, and he’s just 
haunted her ever since. He called her 
up three times to-day, and he’s coming 
here to-night. He’s just what I’ve al- 
ways wished for Dorothy—good-look- 
ing, wealthy—Richard, you're not lis- 
tening!” 

Richard came back with a start and 
began to take off his overcoat. 

“’m sorry, dear. You see, Archer 
came back to-day.” Ruth loo!-ed 
blank. “ Archer Rutledge—you know 
—before we were married—” 

His wife’s still beautiful eyes lit 
with memory. 

“Oh, yes—the man you roomed 
with at college—the one who left for 
the South Seas just before our wed- 
ding!” 

Strange how that hurt! He and 
Archer Rutledge had planned that trip 
together long before Ruth Evans had 
come to a prom dance and walked away 
with Richard Madison’s youthful 
heart. 
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““ He’s quite a famous explorer now, 
you know. His book about the stone 
images of Easter Island is the leading 
authority—” 

The professor stopped. It was 
very apparent that Ruth was straining 
to hear the one-sided conversation in 
the hall. Dorothy’s clear voice was 
raised in impatient emphasis. 

“Oh, silly! How can I tell how 
long he’s going to stay? Well, I 
couldn’t be rude, could 1? Oh, Frank, 
don’t be so tragic!” 

Ruth’s lips tightened, and she raised 
her brows significantly. 

“Frank Collins! He’s ‘simply wild 
because Dorothy broke a date with him 
to-night. He takes a lot for granted, 
I must say!) Working his way through 
college—no prospects—and acting as 
if he owned Dorry! Oh, I’m sorry, 


dear — yes, I remember Archer now. 
He was a lanky fellow with too many 
hands and feet. It always seemed queer 
to me, Richard, that you two were so 
thick. He was so crude, and you were 
so good-looking and popular—” 


In a bitter flash Richard saw that 
easy popularity of his as a link of the 
chain binding him to Southbourne. If 
he had been less attractive, less liked 
by his fellow students and the faculty, 
if the dean had not made his marriage 
possible by offering him that teaching 
fellowship, he could have sailed away 
with Archer Rutledge. If Ruth had 
loved him less—but that was treason! 

He spoke quickly. 

‘We had lost sight of each other,” 
he said. “I didn’t have the courage 
to recall the past. He was famous and 
I—I was a failure!” 

Despite the watch on his lips, that 
came out with the force of pent-up 
bitterness. 

Ruth was loyally indignant. 

“Richard, you shouldn’t say that! 
You’re not a failure!” 

But her attention was divided. 

“Well, then, smarty,” Dorothy had 
just said, “ come up and see for your- 
self!” 
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Richard moodily rubbed a shabby 
spot on the rug with his foot. 

“Tm not much better! A shabby, 
middle-aged professor in a fresh water 
college, after all I’d planned! Oh, 
well! Archer hadn’t forgotten me. 
Same old informal fellow — shut out 
all the waiting dignitaries and the 
newspaper men fuming to see him— 
put his feet up on my desk and 
talked—” 

Baking sands and pale green ice- 
bergs; hidden cities and coral reefs; 
velvet-dark jungles and _ iron-bleak 
shores as remote from Southbourne’s 
tranquil streets as if they rimmed the 
Sea of Gold on the moon—urged on 
by his avid interest, of what hadn’t 
Archer talked ? 

A ghostly tinkle told that the receiv- 
er had been hung up. Dorothy stood 
in the doorway—tall and pretty, as any 
daughter of Ruth and Richard would 
be pretty. Her glance, mock despair- 
ing, went to her mother. 

“ And now Frank’s coming up for 
the evening!” 

Ruth’s little cry was poignant: 

“Dorry! Why, I thought Lloyd 
Sheldon—’ 

Dorothy grinned impishly. 

“Lloyd, too! How to keep from 
growing old—entertain two men who 
detest each other! But what could I 
do? Frank was peevish because I 
broke our date, and the only thing that 
would convince him I wasn’t going to 
elope with Lloyd Sheldon was to come 
and play police dog.” 

“Dorothy!” The hand that picked 
Richard’s coat from the chair betrayed 
Ruth’s agitation. Her voice shook a 
trifle. ‘ Do you think it’s right to go 
around with Frank Collins the way 
you do? When you were both in high 
school it was all right, but now, when 
he has his way to make, and all that, 
do you think it’s right to encourage 
him?” 

The girl’s cheeks crimsoned. Her 
eyes sent a half humorous, half em- 
barrassed glance at her father. 
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“Oh, mother! Victorian stuff! 
Why, I couldn’t drive Frank away 
with a meat cleaver!” 

“Hey! What ’re the chances for 
dinner? I have a date with Bob Nealy 
at eight.” 

Young Rick’s voice followed the 
slam of the hall door. Blond as a 
Greek god, long-legged as a young colt, 
he grinned in upon them. 

“Hello, dad! How’s the boy to- 
night?” 

“Great! How’s the old man?” 

Through the blustering cordiality of 
it Richard had the queer conviction 
that he was among strangers, people 
who shut him out of their intimate 
problems, whose ambitions and dreams 
were not his ambitions and dreams. It 
was so even with Rick, that glowing 
young fellow, so like and yet so curi- 
ously unlike him. They could talk in 
the small generalities of the college 
town, but leave them alone and an odd 
embarrassment fell upon them. 

Absurd, that he should feel this way 
about his own son! The wailing baby 
—the obvious schoolboy — now this 
strange golden youth—where had he 
lost Rick? 

II 


“RICHARD, what’s the matter? 
You’ve been sitting with a stony face 
saying nothing all through dinner.” 

Ruth’s voice jolted him back from 
his dreams. 

“T’m sorry, dear. I was thinking—” 

Say something! What? His mind 
grasped at the suggestion contained in 
her remark. Those great stone faces 
of Easter Island brooding forever in 
their mysterious silence— 

“ Archer Rutledge dropped in to see 
me to-day, and—oh, I told you about 
that, didn’t I?” 

Rick was seated directly across the 
table, the old-fashioned hanging lamp 
turning his damp, smoothly brushed 
hair to a close golden helmet. His 
eyes flashed up with sudden interest to 
his father’s face. 
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“ Rutledge—fellow that wrote that 
Easter Island book? You know him?” 

The unflattering emphasis, the more 
stinging because unconscious, nettled 
Richard. His cheek bones flushed. His 
steady regard of his son held a tinge 
of defiance. 

“ Certainly,” he said. “ We roomed 
together in college.” 

Desperately he tried to stem the 
flood of abstraction which was sweep- 
ing him away from his family, grasp- 
ing at straws to bring himself back. He 
was aware of fragments of talk. 

“Indeed not!” Ruth was saying flat- 
ly. “I'll wash the dishes, as I always 
do. Clear off the table, if you wish, 
but keep your hands away from the 
dishwater.” 

He remembered to have heard that 
hundreds of times before. Dorothy’s 
hands—his eyes fell on them now as 
they stacked the dessert dishes—love- 
ly hands, not too small.. Those long 
and flexible fingers could glide over 
piano keys with tender strength. White 
hands were the symbol of Dorothy. He 
could remember that long ago they had 
seemed to be the symbol of Ruth. 

He stole a sidelong glance at his 
wife’s hands as she smoothed and 
folded Rick’s impetuously crumpled 
napkin. ‘They were coarsened and red- 
dened by years of dust mops and dish- 
water, for somehow the Madisons 
never could quite afford the maid they 
were always planning to get. The fin- 
gers were too stiffened to stretch the 
octave they had once so easily spanned. 

“Richard, do finish your dinner!’ 
Ruth’s voice strained tenderness over 
impatience. It was really too bad of 
Richard to choose to-night to be ab- 
sent-minded and slow, when Lloyd 
Sheldon was coming to call on Doro- 
thy. “Let Dorothy take your dish, 
dear, so that I can get the cloth on the 
table before he comes.” 

That cigarette burn in the end of 
the worn tapestry runner! She had 
meant to darn it that afternoon. As 
she carefully placed a vase over the 
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offending spot, she reflected that Mar- 
garet Cotter had a yellow satin man- 
darin throw, a gorgeous splotch of 
color, on one end of her Italian ren- 
aissance table. Dorothy should have 
just such lovely things! Her voice was 
meaningful — made crafty by mother 
love. 

“Dorry, when Mr. Sheldon comes, 
you must play that thing of Grieg’s 
that I heard you practicing last night.” 

White hands weaving languidly over 
the yellowed piano keys, softly pluck- 
ing at a young man’s heartstrings! 

Richard wandered into the darkened 
front room, groped his way to an arm- 
chair, and closed his eyes. Exotic fra- 
grance breathed from the unseen roses 
on the table. It was easy to imagine 
oneself drifting among the spice 
islands of the ancients. Singing words 
came seeking him in the dark: 


They set up their mast and set the white 
sails forth, and the dark wave sang loud 
about the stem. 


Richard stirred uneasily under the 
yearning that came down the long 
years. Sitting in the dusty, crowded 
market place, had the immortal blind 
beggar of Chios known this same long- 
ing to cross his wine-dark sea? 

Through the window Richard could 
see a patch of sky holding spring stars, 
small and remote. In one corner was 
a crescent moon. What was it Archer 
had said? He had described the tropi- 
cal moonlight as very different from 
this tranquil silver—‘ something lav- 
ish in the way it pours down on the 
earth—a white madness. You under- 
stand how men become moonstruck, 
Rich. It soaks into your soul like 
warm liquid.” 

A sudden flood of light as the door 
into the hall was pushed open. Ruth 
stood there on the threshold, peering. 

“ Richard, dear, can’t you sit some 
place else? Dorothy’s going to need 
this room.” 

“ But, Ruth, when Frank comes here 
we always—” 
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“That’s different. Mr. Sheldon 
isn’t Frank Collins. Can’t you see how 
important it is that everything should 
be just right the first time he comes 
to call? No—not the dining room; I 
have to fix a little supper for them in 
there. Our bedroom, or—or the sew- 
ing room, only you'll have to put a 
new globe in the lamp; the other’s 
burned out. Take a book and read.” 

Obediently he looked in the case for 
Archer Rutledge’s book on Easter 
Island; but it was not there. Richard 
put on his hat and let himself out into 
the quiet night. 

Ill 


A FEw nights later Archer came to 
dinner, and the white plaster walls of 
the Madison house yearned and 
thrilled to the magic of far-away 
names and places. After the meal 
they remained grouped about the round 
table with its faded runner, for Doro- 
thy was entertaining Lloyd Sheldon in 
the front room. 


While Archer talked, Ruth inclined 
her head politely toward him, but her 
eyes were absent and her heart was in 


the front room with her girl. Young 
Rick was frankly entranced. He hung 
on Archer’s lightest statement, kin- 
dling to the wanderer’s tales, radiant as 
if lit by some inner glory. 

Once Archer interrupted himself to 
nod at the rapt-eyed boy. 

“Just like you, Richard, in the old 
days, when we planned how we were 
going to have the world by the tail. 
Chip of the old block!” 

Rick flung off the implied compli- 
ment as a dog impatiently shakes off 
water. 

“ About those cave houses of fitted 
stone, Mr. Rutledge, you were say- 
ing—” 

Their words blurred as Richard 
sank in his own astonished thoughts. 
Rick like him! Behind that wall of 
reserve which had risen between them 
was Rick flaming with dreams? Had 
Rick inherited his hunger for the far 
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places of the world’ Was the boy 
more truly his son than he had 
guessed? Now he understood where 
the missing book on Easter Island had 
gone — understood the slit of light 
which had shone late under Rick’s bed- 
room door for the past four nights. 

From the front of the house came 
the sound of the front door softly 
closed. Ruth rose, murmuring an 
apology: and quietly slipped into the 

all. 

Dorothy was reaching out for the 
chain of the floor lamp. She turned, 
a tall, fair statue outlined in golden 
light, and faced her mother. 

“ He’s gone?” 

“ Just left. He’s going to New York 
to-morrow, so he went home early.” 

Despite the strained carelessness of 
her words, Dorothy’s voice brought 
Ruth across the room with a little rush. 
She thrust away the girl’s reluctance 
and turned her so the lamplight fell 
full on her face. 

“ Dorry—he asked you!” She held 
her fast, though the girl tried to free 
herself. “Oh, darling, I saw it com- 
ing all along, from the very first night 
he called! Margaret says he’s simply 
insane about you!” 

“ Mother, please—” 

But Ruth’s eyes were blazing with 
an almost fierce maternal love. Her 
words tumbled out, a low-pitched tor- 
rent impossible to stem. 

“Oh, my dearest, if you knew how 
I’ve hoped and prayed for this! Yes, 
prayed, because I wanted you to have 
the best in the world—everything your 
father and I couldn’t afford to give 
you; not to drudge, to do without, 
every year to feel yourself slipping far- 
ther and farther back. You're too love- 
ly, Dorothy, for that sort of existence. 
I made up my mind that you shouldn’t 
be cheated. I brought you up for this 
very thing. That’s why I’ve guarded 
your hands, so that you could take your 
real place in the world without an ob- 
stacle, could go further than I did—” 

“ Mother! Mother, darling—” 


9? 
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“Tt isn’t that I would urge you 
against your own heart—not for 
money alone, that is; but a fine man 
like Lloyd Sheldon — it’s perfect, it’s 
the answer to my prayers!” 

“Mother, can’t you see 
breaking my heart?” 

“Dorry! You don’t mean—you 
didn’t tell him—” 

“TI told him I didn’t know, mother; 
and I didn’t, truly I didn’t. I like him, 
but I’ve liked others before. That isn’t 
enough, is it, mother—just liking?” 

“Tt’s that Frank Collins you're 
thinking of! Frank Collins—poor as 
a church mouse! Poor as we are!” 

“ Mother!” 

“T don’t care if that does sound 
vulgar! I have no pride left now ex- 
cept where you're concerned. Always 
I’ve planned something like this for 
you. I’ve worked my hands to the 
bone to make you different from other 
children in the same circumstances. 
I’ve put yards and yards of tucks in 
your little organdie dresses, all by 
hand, like the little French dresses at 
I’ve 


you're 


Hoyle’s that I couldn’t afford. 
made over my own winter suits, so that 
you could have dancing lessons and 


piano lessons. Look!” 
Shaking her head to free her face 


of the nervous tears, Ruth stretched. 


out her hands grotesquely. 

“Once I could play the piano like 
you. My hands were lovely, like 
yours. Ask Margaret Cotter, ask Mrs. 
Menafee, what Ruth Evans’s chief 
beauty was! White and smooth — I 
was so proud of them—and now they 
won't stretch an octave!” 

She struck at the work-worn hand 
as if it had failed her. With a little 
moan of pity Dorothy snatched it to 
hold against her young breast. 

“ Mother, would you have done any 
differently? Would you have given 
up father?” 

“It isn’t me, Dorothy, it’s you! I 
don’t matter any more, but you—you 
must have all the things I dreamed for 
you. My little girl—my baby!” 
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“ Mother, darling mother !” 

They cried softly in each other’s 
arms while the low murmur of men’s 
voices stole up the hall. 


IV 


ARCHER RUTLEDGE had gone. Rich- 
ard let him out by the front door, for 
Ruth had remained with Dorothy. He 
could hear the subdued voices of the 
two women coming from the closed 
room. 

Returning to the dining room, he 
found Rick about to leave for bed. 
The rapt expression on which Archer 
had commented was gone, replaced by 
the old impersonality ; but Richard had 
seen behind the wall. His hand trailed 
over the boy’s shoulder. 

“Glad to see you so interested to- 
night, Rick. Funny that I never knew 
you were so wrapped up in travel.” 

An uneasy movement of Rick’s 
shoulder, like the movement of a res- 
tive colt. Something of the same dis- 
trust, too, in the slight lift of his head, 
the turn of his eye. A mirthless little 
laugh. 

“Oh, every fellow is, I guess—until 
he learns it’s the bunk!” 

“Why do you say that it’s the 
bunk?” 

“Oh, well, you know — getting all 
burned up over nothing—over things 
that can’t come true.” Then his un- 
natural cynicism melted before a hot, 
boyish outburst. ‘“ Thunder, what’s 
the use of only reading and wishing 
things that can’t come true? And fel- 
lows who don’t appreciate it get it 
handed to them on a silver platter. 
Bob Nealy — when he graduates, his 
father’s sending him around the 
world.” 

Richard’s hand slid heavily from the 
boy’s shoulder. He jammed both 
hands into his pocket, and, abruptly 
turning, walked across the room, blaz- 
ing in a white and molten rage. 

Rick, startled, stared at his father’s 
back. Contrition shone for a moment 
in his dark blue eyes. He started to 
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speak, his lips curled bitterly, and he 
suddenly bolted from the room. 

Richard was fighting the seven 
devils of rage. It was not pique that 
he felt, he told himself fiercely. It was 
the realization of the waste, the use- 
lessness of the sacrifice. Herman 
Nealy — bullet-headed, selfish, and 
shrewd, looking surprisingly like an in- 
telligent pig—was more of a success 
in Rick’s eyes than his own father! 

The professor paused in his restless 
pacing as the door in the front of the 
house opened. Dorothy’s footsteps 
went up the stairs, and Ruth’s drew 
nearer down the hall. Richard looked 
at his wife in shocked surprise as she 
appeared in the doorway, her eyelids 
red and swollen, tears still wet on her 
face. 

“ Ruth, what—” 

“ Dorothy!” she burst out tragically. 
“Oh, Richard, she’s refused Lloyd 
Sheldon!” 

He did not grasp the tremendous 
import of it. 


“‘ But perhaps she doesn’t love him,” 
he suggested. 
Ruth choked on her scorn. 


“ Oh—love! Don’t talk such bosh! 
Does love pay the butcher and the 
grocer and the shoe man? Does it 
scrub your drain boards and blacken 
stoves? Does it keep your hands from 
getting grimy and your nails from get- 
ting stubby and blackened? Does it 
keep the wrinkles out of your face and 
save you from looking like an old wom- 
an years before your time? Don’t talk 
to me of love!” 

“Ruth, for Heaven’s sake, control 
yourself!” 

She flung away from his hand, her 
mouth quivering. 

“ T’ve worked my hands to the bone 
for Dorothy, making it possible for her 
to go with girls of higher social stand- 
ing, so that she might meet some man 
who could take care of her right! And 
now she’ll take that Frank Collins, 
who has no more than you had when 
we married, and she'll slave and pinch 
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and scrub and be just where I am at 
the end!” 

Too frenzied to read the face of the 
man before her, to realize that each 
word was a whiplash on his chained 
and defenseless spirit, Ruth slumped 
against the wall and sobbed into her 
hands. 

For a moment the familiar room 
leaped and trembled with Richard’s 
blaze of passion. Hate was consum- 
ing him—hate for the stifling four 
walls, for the shabby furniture earned 
with such pitiful striving, hate for the 
woman before him. His eyes swept 
her like hot blue flames—her dishev- 
eled hair streaked with gray, her thin 
shoulders shaking, her shabby dress, 
the worn hands over her face. 

The flame flickered down and died. 
Poor Ruth! Life had tricked her, too. 
His coral seas and Ruth’s white hands 
—such a futile sacrifice! 

He would have liked to take her in 
his arms, but what was the use? He 
could only stand and watch her very 
sadly, for there was nothing he could 
say or do to comfort her. 


V 


RICHARD sat in his deserted class- 
room. Before him were the stacked 
examination papers of his English 
class, which he lacked the heart to at- 
tack. A thin breeze stole in through 
the opened window beside him, bring- 
ing with it the age-old unrest of spring. 

Footsteps sounded on the bare 
boards, and Archer Rutledge settled 
comfortably into the chair by the desk. 
For a few moments only the little 
sounds of the explorer’s old pipe broke 
the intimate silence. Then Archer 
spoke abruptly, as if he was continuing 
some conversation in his mind. 

“T’m leaving next week for Yaca- 
tan, Rich. There are some Maya tem- 
ples back there in the jungle that I’d 
like to get a peek at.” 

Just like that—casually, as another 
man might speak of running down to 
Boston; just as Richard himself might 
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prod around in his back yard to find 
the gopher that was destroying his rose 
bushes. The whole world was Archer’s 
back yard. 

The professor’s thoughts had led 
him away from the other man’s voice. 
Then he suddenly became alert—pain- 
fully alert. 

“T thought I’d ask you to go along 
with me,” Archer was saying; “ or if 
not you, maybe you'll let me take that 
kid of yours—Rick. Funds are limit- 
ed, but I could squeeze in an extra 
man.” He stopped and made an em- 
barrassed sound, intended for a laugh. 
“Fact is, I’m indulging myself, Rich. 
-A fellow gets lonely. Seeing you has 
intensified it—made me realize what 
I’ve missed. After all, you chose the 
better part—a wife and a son.” 

Richard found that he had stopped 
breathing, and suddenly he took a long, 
aching breath. Archer was waiting for 
his answer. He must speak. He must 
say something. He must control the 
shaking of his lips and force his voice. 


Magic casements opening on the foam— 


He tried to realize it as he walked 
up Maple Avenue, but the miracle 
would not happen. Instead, by inverse 
ratio, he was the more keenly aware of 
Southbourne’s placidity, the mild sun- 
light, the budding maples, the neat 
gravel path leading to his own front 
porch. 

Dorothy was in the porch swing and 
Ruth sat close beside her in a chair, 
both sewing on things destined for 
Dorothy’s trousseau when she married 
Lloyd Sheldon. Rick was precariously 
balanced on the porch rail while he 
read a book. Richard tried not to see 
that it was Archer’s book on Easter 
Island. 

Sudden shyness descended on Rich- 
ard. He forced himself to speak. 

“ Archer has asked me to go along 
with him on his next trip. We figured 
expenses—we can just get by. It 
won’t make any difference to the rest 
of you.” 
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Ruth’s_ startled eyes — Dorothy’s 
voluble questions—Rick’s book falling 
heavily to the floor. The boy’s face 
was pale, his voice tight. 

“Why, dad, that—that’s fine! 
sure fine!” 

Then he bolted into the house as if 
he did not trust his voice further. 

Strange how little difference it 
seemed to make when the first flurry 
of announcement was over. Rick ap- 
peared to avoid his father, and Richard 
found himself willing to avoid Rick. 

Dorothy seemed lost in some vague- 
ly unhappy dream of her own. In 
Ruth’s words, she was “ trying to be 
sensible” about Lloyd Sheldon. 

Most of all Ruth’s attitude hurt. 
She said so little, and seemed with- 
drawn to an unreachable distance. 
That crept into Richard’s plans, some- 
how, and dimmed their glamour. 
Where was their glamour, anyway? 
When the first stunned surprise had 
left him, he had become aware of the 
advancing chill of disappointment. The 
vision was receding even as he reached 
out to grasp it. 

Were the casements really magic, he 
wondered—making the vision fairer to 
one who looked wistfully from within? 
Had it been the high-hearted glamour 
of youth that added the magic? Was 
it possible that he was growing too 
old— 

He stopped, chilled, and walked 
more quickly home. Dorothy was sit- 
ting on the top step, her head against 
the newel post, her pensive profile tilt- 
ed to the evening sky, reminiscent of 
the Blessed Damozel. Without a word 
her father sat beside her, his eyes, too, 
seeking the daffodil light in the west. 

A month from now he would be 
looking back at this scene from Yuca- 
tan. His vivid imagination projected 
him there—the flaming tropical sunset, 
the abrupt purple night; nature in a 
savage mood, with no patience for half 
tones. A pang of homesickness shot 
through him. After all, there was 
much to be said for tranquillity. 


It’s 
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Dorothy’s hand stole into his own, 
her engagement ring cutting against 
his palm. 

“It fades,” she said, with a little 
choke in her voice. 

Her eyes were fastened on the after- 
glow, but he answered the unspoken 
thought in her words: 

“Yes, Dorothy, I suppose every- 
thing does.” 

Her brief nod was a motion of resig- 
nation, but it lit a spark of rebellion 
in her father. The smoldering romance 
of his nature was outraged by the long- 
ing in her eyes. Dorothy married to 
Lloyd Sheldon, and secretly grieving 
for the impecunious young sweetheart 
of her girlhood—it was a crime! 

He had taken the girl’s hand and 
was absently rubbing the smooth skin, 
twisting her engagement ring about on 
the slender finger. Ruth had been like 
this, he remembered. Ruth had chosen 
her romantic dream, and he and life 
between them had sadly tarnished its 
youthful gold. 


A wave of cynicism came to wash 


out the flame of his anger. Dorothy 
yearned after romantic love now, as 
she had yearned after the perishable 
colors of the sunset. When both had 
faded—when she stood alone in the 
gray twilight, as he and Ruth now 
stood, would it have been worth the 
price? 

“ Dinner’s ready.” 

Ruth’s colorless voice sounded be- 
hind them. In the light slanting from 
the hall, her face was very tired. Her 
eyes rested on Richard with an expres- 
sion that he could not read. 


VI 


THE professor could not remember 
the dream, but it had left him with a 
devastating sense of loneliness. The 
darkness seemed hostile, in that con- 
fused moment of waking, and his hand 
went out in an unconsciously childish 
gesture, feeling for Ruth. With a lit- 
tle shock he found that the blankets 
were turned back and her hollowed 
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pillow was cold. The room ached with 
emptiness. 

Then he became aware of the sound 
that had roused him—a low murmur 
of voices from Dorothy’s room. When 
he was halfway down the hall, he could 
make out words—Ruth’s: 

“T’ve been wrong—wicked!” 

There came a low moan of pity from 
Dorothy. 

“No, darling mother, no!” 
said. 

“Yes, I have! I knew it, I knew it 
all the time, but I was perverse. I told 
you that the little things mattered— 
fine clothes, white hands—and all the 
time I knew they were nothing, com- 
pared to love. I said it because I was 
tired, worried, cross; but it isn’t so, 
Dorry! None of those little things 
would have made up to me if I couldn’t 
have had Richard!” 

She was talking not so much to 
Dorothy as at her, as if she felt relief 
in pouring out the words. 

“There were times when I re- 
proached him because he didn’t give us 
more — he who gave us everything— 
his dear golden hair getting thin and 
gray, for us!” 

“ Dear mother, hush—you’ll be get- 
ting hysterical!” 

For a moment Ruth struggled to 
control a sob; then her voice came 
again, lower, quieter. 

“It’s only now, when he’s going 
away, that I realize what he means to 
me. That’s why I couldn’t sleep, that’s 
why I have to tell you—Dorry, marry 
Frank, if you love him! It’s worth all 
the world to have love. I had my 
dream all the time, and I didn’t know 
it.” 

“Mother, you don’t want father to 
go ?? 

“Oh, Ido! Ido! All his life he’s 
wanted it; but already he’s grown away 
from me, and after two years — two 
years in the outside world—will the 
same Richard come back? And what 
lack will he find in me—middle-aged, 
provincial—” 


the girl 
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“ Dearest, you mustn’t!” 

A soft rustle told that Dorothy had 
gathered her mother in her arms. 

Before the eyes of the man, listen- 
ing in the hall, the low light from his 
daughter’s room swam in a golden 
haze. He had to brush the wall with 
his finger tips to guide himself back 
to the bedroom. Arrived there, he sat 
on the edge of the bed in the dark, 
hunched over like Rodin’s primitive 
man, struggling through the blackness 
toward thought. 

It came as a wave of feeling at first, 
a sea breeze of clear understanding 
blowing over his mind, lifting, shred- 
ding the old hot unrest. As the veil- 
ing fog of discontent was lifted, it was 
almost ludicrous, the clarity with which 
he could see. He was free from the 
habit of self-pity which was embitter- 
ing his life. Ruth’s words had done 
that. 

Life had hampered him, confined 
him, had it? He had been cheated of 
his coral seas, had he? And he was 


sulking over it like a spoiled kid! What 
a welcher he was! He flung the term 
at himself, a shamefaced grin breaking 
on his face. 

He had had a free choice, hadn’t he? 
And, after all, he had chosen the bet- 
ter part, just as Archer Rutledge told 
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him. He remembered the bleak look 
in the other man’s eyes. 

“A fellow gets lonely,” Archer had 
said. ‘“ A wife and a son—” 

That brought Richard up with a 
mental jerk. A white question was 
blazing at him through the darkness. 
Was Rick to go through life with the 
same sense of bitterness welling in his 
heart? He, the boy’s father, held a 
precious gift in the hollow of his hand. 
Was he going to be less generous with 
his son than Ruth had been with her 
daughter ? 

Richard rose and walked to the win- 
dow. The maple-lined streets were 
tranquil in the starlight; but the man 
did not see them. He was watching 
the magic casements closing. As they 
swung shut, the old vision glimmered 
through with all the old allure. 

Richard put it resolutely from him 
by contemplating another picture. He 
saw Rick coming home from Yucatan, 
brown from travel, his eyes alight with 
the interest of a new world. He would 
regain his own faéry lands through his 
son’s glamorous youthful eyes. 

Ruth was coming down the hall, for 
he could hear the soft brushing of her 
slippers. With a sudden warm glow 
of tenderness he groped his way quiet- 
ly to meet her. 


9 





SEA HUNGRY 


I want to watch the seas! 
Oh, I am tired of towers that rise 


For seas! 


My eyes cry out 


Like pagan creeds into the stagnant skies; 
The lowered backs of toiling folk, about. 
I am sick of the savage iron shout 

Of dredge and crane; the frantic clash of feet 

Beneath the grind of traffic on the street; 
Mortar and steel that sneer and gibe and flout. 
Oh, I am weary of the harsh commands 

Of cities; the insolent stride of trains 

And the contorting grip of mighty chains. 
I want the sea wind on my chest and hands; 

I want a vessel limping gloriously 

Up, up the ocean slant—the sea, the sea! 


Walter Evans Kidd 
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HERE IS A ROMANTIC ANGLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL RISK TO LIFE 
AND LIMB THAT WOULD CAUSE AN INSURANCE 
EXPERT TO DO SOME HARD FIGURING 


By T. F. T. West 


IOLET LANE discovered that 
the chunky boarder who wore 
the atrocious tie with the blue 
shirt was named Johnny Dugan. 


Everybody at Mrs. Morgan’s boarding 
house called him “ Sandy.” 

The girl had not caught his name in 
the first mumbled introductions on her 
arrival at the very high class place on 
Twenty-Fourth Street, and for several 
days it eluded her. Nobody spoke of 


or to the young man except by his nick- 
name. 

It was the tie that attracted Violet. 

No doubt every young male selects 
a tie with an eye to its effect on the 
women, and this tie had effect. 

It made Violet faintly ill. 

An arabesque pattern of pink, liver 
hue, sulphur yellow, and a poisonous 
pea green fought for supremacy on the 
broad blue bosom.of Sandy Dugan’s 
shirt front. The fact that the wearer 
had made further concessions to a pre- 
vailing mode by imprisoning the points 
of his soft blue collar with a long, nar- 
row pin set with garnets, did not help 
in the least toward soothing the out- 
raged feelings of the beautiful young 
woman who had to sit next to the tie 
every evening at 6.30 o’clock sharp. 

After her first uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, Violet began to feel sorry for 
the tie’s wearer. She wished that he 
had a nice woman friend with good 
taste and the proper motherly instincts 
who would buy his ties for him. 


The annoying part about it was that 
Sandy Dugan did not seem in the least 
to be overwhelmed by his tie. He was 
cheerfully immune to its noxious color 
disharmony. That tie should have 
sickened a dog, and instead it only 
made this Dugan cheerful and con- 
sistently, buoyantly radiant. Actu ‘Jy 
the barbarian appeared to be fond of 
the tie! 

A week after her arrival at Mrs. 
Morgan’s, Miss Violet Lane turned the 
street corner coincidentally with Mr. 
Sandy Dugan, and they met face to 
face. He was wearing the tie and the 
inevitable blue shirt and a saffron hued 
suit of tweeds and a hat of green, the 
last named two items evidently quite 
new. 

He removed the hat instantly, and 
his habitual cheerful grin broke out all 
over his tanned and reddish young 
face. 

“ Hello, Miss Lane!” he exclaimed. 
“Gosh, I was hoping I’d bump into 
you. Say, Miss Lane, will you listen 
to me a sec’ and not think I’m getting 
fresh or anything?” 

“Of course I will,” Miss Lane 
agreed, answering his smile. ‘ What's 
on your mind, Mr. Dugan?” 

“Well, it’s like this: I just got paid 
off for a job, understand? And I’ve 
got a pocketful of money that’s just 
yelling to go. 

“ And I’m all dressed up,” he added 
as he surveyed the saffron tweeds with 
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a proud but deprecating smile, “ and 
I was thinking of stepping out for din- 
ner. Mrs. Morgan’s is all right, but 
you know how it is! And this is Thurs- 
day night, that means lamb stew.” 

He groaned, and Violet giggled in 
complete understanding. 

“Well?” Sandy asked, somewhat 
breathlessly. 

“Ts this an invitation, Mr. Dugan?” 

“And how, Miss Lane!” 

Violet hesitated a moment, her soft 
blue eyes considering him. A dash of 
heightened color came into her creamy 
cheeks and she caught her lower lip 
between her teeth before she burst out. 

“T will—if you'll let me reciprocate 
by buying you a—well, a little pres- 
ent.” 

“You bet I will!” 

“It’s —it’s rather a personal pres- 
ent, Mr. Dugan. You promise not to 
thi. I’m—I’m fresh?” 

“Tf it’s a set of false teeth I’ll wear 
’em for you,” Mr. Dugan declared gal- 
lantly. 

Violet laughed. 

“It’s pretty nearly as bad,” she con- 
fessed. “It’s a new necktie. There! 
I’ve stood that thing you’re wearing 
just about as long as flesh and blood 
will let me.” 

II 


WHEN a young woman takes a per- 
sonal interest in a young man’s ties, it 
may be safely conceded that she is tak- 
ing a personal interest in the young 


man. Sandy Dugan assumed some 
such thing, and Violet Lane did noth- 
ing to discourage the assumption. 
They deserted Mrs. Morgan’s three 
times during the next two weeks and 
dined gayly together. They went to 
two movies and one theater, and Mr. 
Dugan proved shockingly lavish in the 
matter of taxis and little luxuries. 
Violet learned that Sandy Dugan 
was a rigger, an occupation which em- 
ployed him not steadily but quite lucra- 
tively. Vaguely she associated the 
business with ships and the water 
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front, and during the excitement of 
two weeks of budding romance, 
thought very little about it. 

Sandy learned that his Violet ‘ mod- 
eled.” He understood that this had to 
do with displaying exclusive women’s 
wear in a smart shop. 

One sunny spring afternoon about 
five o’clock they happened to descend 
the steps of Mrs. Morgan’s simulta- 
neously, and, charmed by the coinci- 
dence, went walking. 

“T got off early,” Sandy explained. 
“A lot of times I'll have two or three 
days off, if the weather’s bad or jobs 
are a little scarce. But it ain’t a bad 
life. I kind of like the variety about it.” 

“T’m quitting my job to-day,” Vio- 
let confided. “It isn’t bad, but I’ve 
got a chance to go back to work I used 
to do that pays better.” 

“Look Violet, I’ll tell you,” Sandy 
said, and beamed. “‘ Let’s go to Coney 
on the steamboat and have our dinner, 
and maybe ride along the walk in a 
wheel chair, huh?” 

The boat slipped out of the Hudson, 
skirting Manhattan’s skyscrapers. 

Violet and Sandy sat on canvas 
chairs, close together. Sometimes their 
hands touched and lingered in a friend- 
ly intertwining of fingers. 

Violet tipped back her head to gaze 
at the skeleton towers of a new sky- 
scraper towering above them. Sandy’s 
eyes were on her tilted face and her 
graceful, creamy throat, adoring her 
blond hair, her sweet, red lips, the 
vivid grace and beauty of her slender, 
perfect figure revealed by the jersey 
sport dress. 

“Look, Sandy! Doesn’t that make 
you dizzy? Think of working way up 
there on those tiny little beams!” 

“Huh, I don’t have to think about 
that,” Dugan replied. “I was work- 
ing up there this morning. Just fin- 
ished rigging that derrick. See the big 
pole sticking out at the top? This 
morning I was sitting on top of that 
pole and watching little boats like ours 
crawling down the river.” 
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Violet’s head jerked back to a level. 
She wheeled about to face him. The 
color had fled from her cheeks; her 
blue eyes were wide and her red lips 
opened the quicker to breathe the re- 
viving air. 

“Sandy Dugan, don’t try to kid 
me!” she exclaimed. 

“Kid you? Who's kidding you? 
I’m not. I say I was up on top of that 
pole this morning, that’s all. That’s 
my job.” 

There was no denying that he meant 
it. Yet Violet cried aghast: “Sandy, 
it isn’t!’ 

“Sure. I’m a rigger. I go up the 
derricks and rig up the tackle. Some- 
times I go up flagstaffs on top of build- 
ings around town. It’s my meal ticket. 
I’m a rigger, see?” 


Encouraged by Violet’s gasps, 


Sandy launched into glowing descrip- 
tions of derrick tops and flagstaff tips, 
dwelling on their playful habit of 
swaying in the high winds the while 
he dangled hundreds of feet above the 


pavement, seated on a_boatswain’s 
chair, which is a strip of wood slung 
on ropes. 

He spoke of tangled tackle and un- 
expected slips and treacherous ropes, 
of steel beams that became coated with 
ice and upon which he must cross 
abysses, of wind and weather, and the 
joys of a life that kept its actor in the 
situation of Mohammed’s coffin. 

When Violet got back her breath 
and some self-possession she turned on 
him like the traditional tigress. 

“ Sandy Dugan, if you don’t give up 
that foolishness, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live,” she declared. 
“ And I don’t mean maybe. You cut 
that out.” 

“Me cut that out? Why, it’s my 
meal ticket, Violet.” 

“You cut it out. Risking your life 
up there. Oh! Oh, just thinking of 
it makes me sick. Sandy, you won’t 
ever again, will you? Promise me!” 

She turned and put both her pretty 
hands on his arms. Her blue eyes en- 
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treated him. Her red lips trembled 
with earnestness. 

“Promise me!” she repeated in a 
husky whisper. 

“ Say!” Sandy exclaimed hoarsely. 
“ Say, listen—” 

“It’s dangerous, Sandy. Promise 
me!” 

““ Say—” Sandy began breathlessly. 

Then, instead of saying anything in 
words, he gathered the unresisting 
Violet into his arms and kissed her 
trembling lips. She did not object; 
she returned the soft pressure. 

Sandy changed the subject abruptly. 

“ Violet—you—I— Oh, Lord, it 
isn’t possible that you—that we—” he 
stammered. 

“Yes, it is,” Violet answered deci- 
sively. 

“Oh, Violet!’ 

“Oh, Sandy!” 

III 


AFTER that they became lost in a 
new excitement. They loved! It was 
marvelous, miraculous, incredible! 

Sandy even promised to consider 
giving up being a rigger for some safer 
occupation near the ground, although 
rigging paid better. He looked thought- 
ful about abandoning it. 

Much later in the evening, when 
they were sitting on the Coney Island 
sands and looking at a blushing red 
moon just climbing over the ocean’s 
rim, Violet sighed. 

“Oh, Sandy, I’m so glad I’m going 
back to my old job,” she said. “ When 
we're married it “Il be so much more 
convenient, because I don’t have to 
work at it if I don’t want to, and I 
get paid better, if I do. And some 
days, when you’re not busy, maybe 
we'll both just want to stay home and 
see each other?” 

“Will we?” Sandy cried enthusias- 
tically. “ We will!” 

A moment later he inquired: 
“What’s the new job, darling?” 

“Why, my old job back again—or 
profession, I guess you call it. I’m 
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a model, Sandy. I pose for painters 
and sculptors. It’s fun, rather—and 
the pay is pretty good.” 

Sandy was saying nothing. 

Violet went on brightly: 

“My mother was an artist’s model, 
too. She took me to studios when I 
was just a little baby.” Violet giggled 
reminiscently. 

“Oh, Sandy, do you want to know 
what I looked like when I was just a 
little kid?” she demanded. 

“Some day, darling, I’m going to 
take you up to the museum and show 
you the motherhood group up there. 
The baby is me, Sandy. I was kind of 
cute then, fat and dimply.” 

Violet’s voice trailed off into silence. 
Mr. Dugan had been strangely silent, 
and she was beginning to notice it. He 
was not gazing on her with the fond, 
rapt expression he had been employ- 
ing; he was gazing bleakly off at the 
far, dim horizon of sky and ocean. His 
jaw looked ominous. 

“ Sandy!” Violet exclaimed. “ Why, 
Sandy, you look so funny!” 

“T do? Ha, ha!” 

“‘ Sandy, whatever do you mean?” 

He whirled upon her. 

“‘ So, you pose for artists, huh?” he 
gritted. 

“Yes, dear—or I used to a few 
years ago until somebody told me there 
was a better future modeling for 
dresses. But that was a lot of apple 
sauce, and, besides, some of the whole- 
sale buyers are— Well, I’d rather be 
in the studios.” 

‘I suppose you pose—” Sandy 
gulped ; “ pose nude, huh?” 

“T used to. It was quite awhile ago. 
There’s not so much call for the nude 
among painters, now. Maybe the 
sculptors might want me.” 

“Oh, they might?” Sandy inquired. 
“They might, eh?” 

“ Well, if I get any luck at all.” 

He turned upon her suddenly, and 
his voice arose. “ That’s out,” he an- 
nounced. “ Out!” 

“What's out?” 
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“Your posing—for anybody.” 

“Sandy! Why, Sandy, don’t be 
ridiculous!” 

“ Ridiculous? Ha! Well, you heard 
me, it’s out!” 

“ But it’s my profession. It’s the 
way I make my living. And if you 
object to the undraped figure—” 

“T do—for you.” 

“ But why, Sandy?” 

“ Because — because—well, because 
it’s dangerous for a girl like you to go 
around artists’ studios like that and— 
and I object.” 

“Dangerous! If you could see the 
decent sort these painters and sculp- 
tors are. And I wish you would com- 
pare them with the out of town buyers 
I’ve had to smile and pose for!” 

“It’s out,” Sandy repeated, showing 
a rare lack of imagination. 

6é Out ee 

He explained solemnly: “I won't 
have my wife holding down a danger- 
ous job like that.” 

Violet turned her head away sharp- 
ly. Her own small jaw had set. Sud- 
denly she gathered up her wrap and 
arose. 

“Good-by,” she said quietly, her 
voice lifeless. 

Sandy also gained his feet, breath- 
ing hard. He made her face him. 

“Going to stick to it, are you?” he 
asked. 

“ Certainly I am. No man can dic- 
tate to me what work I choose to do, 
so long as it’s decent, honest work. 
And as for your reasons, I— Well, 
all I’ve got to say is you’ve got a funny 
sort of imagination, Mr. John Dugan. 
Good-by.” 

She walked swiftly away from him. 
Sandy followed, keeping her in sight, 
muttering to himself. 

Once he quickened his pace, mean- 
ing to overtake her, to argue it out, to 
make her see reason—his reason. Then 
he dropped back. He thrust his hands 
in his pockets and groaned. 

An impish, sprightly girl, wearing a 
man’s hat, bumped against him, 
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stopped and thrust a handful of paper 
confetti down his neck. She giggled 
in his face and ran, looking back over 
her shoulder, inviting him to pursue. 

Sandy stood perfectly still, his ex- 
pression one of deep disgust. 

“* Aw, cheese it!”” he remarked to the 
universe. 

It expressed all that he thought 
about women. 

Sandy Dugan did not return to Mrs. 
Morgan’s boarding house that night. 
Instead he walked the Coney Island 
sands, patrolling them ceaselessly, talk- 
ing to himself, to the uncaring night, 
to the wide universe, on the subject of 
women. 

Boiled down, Sandy’s chief griev- 
ance against women was their monu- 
mental nerve, their sublimated conceit, 
their this-and-that tyranny that made 
them ask everything of a man and give 
nothing in return except a slap in the 
face. 

A woman, Sandy confided to him- 
self, would think nothing of making 
the man she was stuck on give up his 
bread and butter job just because she 
took a notion it was dangerous, but 
let the poor sap ask his girl to give up 
a job that was not only dangerous, but 
revolting to a guy’s finest and most 
sensitive feelings, and look what he 
got. Just look! Yeah, give a look! 

In an early morning hour, exhaust- 
ed, he crawled under the board walk 
and sank into an uneasy sleep that last- 
ed until the sun was well up. So there 
was a sharp shadow of this chunky, 
red-faced young man in a wrinkled 
suit of saffron hued tweed and a jaunty 
green hat—a young man who combed 
sand out of his hair and shook sand 
out of his wrinkled clothes. 

Sandy went to Mrs. Morgan’s and 
packed his battered suitcase and told 
that astonished woman good-by. He 
was called far out West by a job, he 
said. 

He lingered miserably as he de- 
scended the street steps, hoping that 
some miracle would bring him a word 
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or a sign from Violet Lane. Too proud 
to ask Mrs. Morgan about her, he 
hoped, as despairing men will, for a 
relenting of Providence, designed es- 
pecially to relieve his own particular 
little pain. There was no miracle. 
Sandy caught a train for Los An- 
geles. He was through with women, 
but there was always work for a 


rigger. 
IV 


Tue Tilamook Building is not the 
highest in Manhattan, but its tower is 
near enough to the clouds to demand 
a look from the most hard boiled coun- 
try visitor. The gilded dome is forty- 
two stories above street level. 

On top of the topmost cupola of this 
dome stands what looks to the neck- 
craning sight-seer below like a figurine 
done in gold, poised gracefully as if in 
flight. 

This is the lady who presides over 
the building. She might represent the 
spirit of progress, or the aspirations of 
mankind, or almost anything. No- 
body ever inquires about her, and the 
sculptor who gave her birth never had 
occasion to explain. 

So tiny, viewed from below, she is 
really a lady of heroic proportions. She 
stands eternally poised on one foot, 
scantily clad in a few flowing dra- 
peries, her head back, a mystical smile 
on her lips as she eternally pursues the 
unattainable. 

Below the great golden dome the 
city spread out its panorama on a 
bright morning of early fall. A vast 
expanse of little flat rooftops was 
punctuated liberally with the exclama- 
tion points of towers. 

Beyond that were two rivers which 
joined at the toe of the world’s most 
populous little island, and beyond them 
again was the great, wide saucer of the 
world. Liners crawled up New York 
Bay, barges and tugs moved on the 
rivers, innumerable jets of steam from 
vents in the rooftops made an amusing 
variety of patterns, flocks of the tame 

















pigeons which live in the eaves wheeled 
and settled and wheeled again in the 
sun. 

Out of the hazy blue in the west 
there came a tiny speck that grew upon 
the air, enlarging in the vision until 
the sunlight flashed on its varnished 
wings and the drone of its rapidly beat- 
ing heart drifted down into city streets 
like raindrops of sound. A few years 
ago it had been a miracle; now it was 
a monotony of everyday life. 

A commercial airplane was crossing 
the city, seeking a safe landing on 
Long Island, going through the ether 
on business really no more romantic 
than the adventures of the gasoline 
motor trucks that were pounding the 
cobbles far below. 

At a safe altitude the plane sailed 
past above the golden lady on the Tila- 
mook roof. The lovely figure which 
answered every vagary of the breeze 
by turning on its weather vane pivot, 
swung as if by its own impulse. She 
stretched her arms entreatingly up- 
ward, imploring, her golden lips smil- 
ing an entreaty to the mechanical bird 
above. 

The plane did not stop, and the 
statue could not leave her pedestal, and 
in five minutes the metal bird was gone. 
But the statue remained turned toward 
Long Island, entreating the impossible. 

At Mitchel Field the plane taxied 
gently to a stop. A broad, chunky 
young aviator climbed out of the cock- 
pit and stretched and removed his 
headgear. After an absence of more 
than a year, Mr. Sandy Dugan had re- 
turned to the city of romance and 
heartbreak. 

Sandy no longer was a rigger, given 
to tight-rope acrobatics on slippery, 
narrow steel beams or swaying flag- 
poles. Mr. Dugan had quit solid earth 
entirely and taken to the air. 

This had happened to him while he 
labored on a derrick used in building 
a big hangar in California. Naturally 
of a mechanical bent, he had become 
chummy with several airplane mechan- 
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ics and student aviators, and in their 
calling he found an interest to make 
him forget his broken heart. 

Sandy had earned good wages at 
rigging, and, having no particular taste 
for dissipation, had saved some. It 
was a simple matter for him to become 
a student flyer, and not very long be- 
fore he had learned to fly by himself. 

“ For me, stunts are out,” Sandy de- 
cided firmly at the outset. ‘ ‘ Safety 
first’ is a pretty wise crack. I’m not 
for taking chances, and never was!” 

Commercial flying, safe, routine 
work that differs only from taxi driv- 
ing in the elements involved, was 
Sandy’s plan, and he was sticking to 
that plan. A rich Eastern man had 
bought a plane while out West, and 
wanted it delivered at his home. 

Sandy had thus made his first flight 
across the continent, safely and pro- 
saically, and he was looking forward 
to a few days of idleness. 

Settled in his hotel room, he made 
a vow. “I won't look Violet up,” he 
declared to himself. ‘“‘ For me, that 
stuff is out.” 

And naturally the young man went 
at once to Mrs. Morgan’s boarding 
house on Twenty-Fourth Street and 
inquired for Violet Lane. 

The terrors of his fast-beating heart 
were instantly realized. Violet had 
been gone from Mrs. Morgan’s nearly 
as long as he had. Mrs. Morgan smil- 
ingly remembered the young woman, 
but had no idea where Violet, a mere 
transient, had gone. 

Sandy tried to find forgetfulness in 
a good dinner, a show, a night club, 
and finally a speakeasy. He didn’t en- 
joy the dinner for loneliness, the show 
was too raw for his liking, the night 
club gave him a pain in the neck, and 
the stuff he bought at the speakeasy 
left him feeling horrible, but not in the 
least forgetful. 

Pallid and miserable, he devoted 
most of the next day to getting in 
touch with airplane manufacturers who 
might give him another flying commis- 
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sion. On this errand he found himself 
in the Tilamook Building, and remem- 
bered Spike Carger. 

At one time Spike had been a steel- 
worker alongside Sandy, and they had 
remained good friends. Spike had 
married and took a job on the ground 
to please his wife—women were all 
alike! 

When last heard of, Spike was as- 
sistant superintendent of the Tila- 
mook, and so he still was, Sandy dis- 
covered when he found Spike in the 
building’s office. 

“Sandy Dugan!” Spike exclaimed. 
“Well, you old son of a gun! The 
very man I’m looking for!” 

“Where’s your warrant?” Sandy 
grinned. ‘ Besides, the statute of limi- 
tations must have run against anything 
I ever did to you.” 

“Hell, the worst you ever did to 
me was to get me boiled on that poison 
the Dutchman used to sell in his back 
room. Listen, Sandy, it ain’t what 
you did to me that makes me glad to 
see you to-day, it’s what you can do 
for me.” 

“ Name it, Spike.” 

“Look, it’s just a little favor, and 
won’t take you half an hour. There’s 
a flagpole up on the dome, and the 
block’s got jammed somehow, and the 
owner’s raising hell because we can’t 
show our colors like we got orders to 
do every day. They’ve all been pass- 
ing the buck to me, and I can’t get my 
hands on a steeplejack any place. 
Sandy, for a pal, run up and fix it for 
me and I’ll see you get twenty-five 
bucks for your time.” 

“Who, me? Nothing doing, Spike. 
I’m off that dangerous climbing stuff. 
I’m playing ’em close to the chest 
now.” 

“You, too? What are you doing, 
Sandy ?” 

“The air.” 

“ Broadcasting, you mean? Listen, 
I got a six tube set—” 

“Pull into the curb, Spike, you got 
a flat! Radio nothing, I’m flying a 
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plane. Something safe and easy, and 
good money in it, too.” 

“You flying, and you mean to tell 
me you won't shin up a pole to help a 
friend?” 

“Naw, I’m through taking risks. 
You can shin that flagpole yourself, 
Spike. You know how.” 

Spike’s long form drooped in woe. 

“ And how!” he agreed sadly. “ But 
Sandy, I can’t do it. I promised. I 
passed my word to the missus. Never 
again do I ride a beam or toss a rivet 
or set foot, even, on a roof. I’d rather 
go up right now and fix that block 
than find a case of honest pre-war 
hootch, but it can’t be done. But look, 
you ain’t married. Nobody cares what 
youdo. Sandy, maybe some day you'll 
come to realize what a damn fool a 
woman can make out of you, and then 
you'll understand!” 

“Hell!” said Sandy. 
the way to the roof.” 


NV. 


Hap the golden lady on the Tila- 
mook roof chosen to glance directly 
below she might have found a sight 
more interesting than the empty after- 
noon sky. A man was scaling the 
rounded dome of the building, crawl- 
ing like a fly up the rotund surface of 
a great golden orange. 

He came by means of a little ladder- 

like stair of metal cleats, and, viewed 
from on high, his aspirations were far 
more adventurous and quite as ambi- 
tious as those of the golden woman in 
perpetual flight who never moved an 
inch from her pedestal. 
_ The beautiful golden lady of the 
dome did not glance down at the ad- 
venturer, being only a metallic figure 
herself. The young man below did 
not bother to glance up. He was not 
interested in ladies of metal. 

Arrived atop the dome, Sandy sat 
comfortably at the feet of the golden 
lady, arranging his tools and his climb- 
ing belt. Then he started up the flag- 
staff. 


“Show me 
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The top of the flagstaff was on a 
level with the head of the golden figure. 
When Sandy had finished his slight 
mechanical task, he relaxed a moment 
and stared about him at the city, the 
rivers and the world, and last of all at 
his golden companion of the air. 

He found himself face to face with 
his lost love! 

“ Violet!” he exclaimed. 

There was no possibility of mistake. 
Violet Lane’s image in scanty dra- 
peries had been fixed in durable metal 
and set on top of the Tilamook Build- 
ing, all her beauty and vital grace 
caught by the sculptor’s art which 
made one fleeting second of her life 
immortal. 

Sandy nearly fell off the flagpole. 

He was looking directly into Violet’s 
eyes. She was rushing toward him 
out of space, her lips curving into the 
saddest, most wistful smile a lover ever 
saw. 

Her lovely arms were outstretched 
to entreat him. Violet was running 
after her lost love. For the moment 
she was so real that Sandy’s exclama- 
tion of her name was less recognition 
than greeting. 

He loved the girl. He had never 
forgotten her, not even in the hours 
he had thought himself most resigned 
and happy with his new work. He 
would never be happy without her. 
Sandy realized that fact when he 
looked into her sculptured features. 

Where was she? What had life 
done to her? He had to know! 

He realized with a thrill that the 
statue was a clew, so he slid down the 
flagstaff and hastened to Spike Carger. 

“Who made the figure?” Spike 
echoed. ‘ Nobody ever asked me that 
one before, but I can find out.” 

“For a pal, Spike! I got to know. 
It’s a personal matter.” 

“Sure. I'll phone right over to the 
architect.” 

In a few minutes Spike had the 
name and address of a sculptor, and 
Sandy Dugan was on his way thither 
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ina taxi, The sculptor was a methodi- 
cal man, with a notebook that con- 
tained the addresses of models. He 
found Violet’s. 

“Of course this dates back a bit,” 
he pointed out. ‘“ I haven’t employed 
Miss Lane since last summer, when I 


‘was doing that figure for the Tilamook 


Building.” 

There followed another taxi ride, 
and another boarding house, not un- 
like Mrs. Morgan’s, only a few blocks 
farther uptown. A grim and forbid- 
ding lady in black silk sniffed at Sandy 
and refused to remember a certain 
Miss Lane until he, about to turn away, 
revealed such a woebegone aspect that 
her heart melted. 

“Yes, I do believe we had a Miss 
Violet Lane,” the grim lady admitted. 
“She went somewhere. ‘There must 
be an address left for her mail.” 

She led the way to her own room 
and rummaged in a business desk and 
found a card at last. 

“That must be down at Coney 
Island some place,” the landlady sug- 
gested when she had read it. “ Better 
ask a cop to be sure.” 

“Tl be sure,” Sandy vowed. 

He grasped the landlady’s cold, in- 
ert hand earnestly. He looked as if 
he wanted to kiss her. 

“Well, I do hope you find her,” the 
forbidding woman said. ‘“ Good luck, 
young man!” 

VI 


BEHIND the new board walk, reached 
by descending steps and crossing a 
sandy waste grown to rubbish and 
weeds, Sandy Dugan discovered a 
large, wooden house of the 1870 pe- 
riod. It nestled alongside a new, mil- 
lion-dollar hotel, and was_ blanketed 
from the sea by the store fronts along 
the promenade. Once it must have 
been ornate among the tinsel resorts 
of old Coney, and now it was forgot- 
ten by an amusement buying public 
that had also forgotten what a dime 
looks like. 
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Dugan strode up a single plank walk 
that bridged the sand, his lips dry with 
excitement. 

Somewhere a mechanical organ re- 
iterated “ Blue Skies.” The pop of 
shooting gallery rifles and the faint 
clang of brass gongs came to his ears. 
At regular intervals the echoes clam- 
ored with the long drawn roar of cars 
crossing a scenic railway trestle. 

These were sounds Sandy Dugan 
had not heard since the night he parted 
from Violet Lane on the beach. They 
brought back his moment of happiness 
and tragedy with a vividness that 
seared his heart. Violet! Vuolet! 

An enormous woman rocked placid- 
ly on the warped old veranda. She 
waved a palm leaf fan and watched the 
approaching young man out of bright 
little eyes. As he came up the step 
Sandy saw beside her, in a child’s 
chair, what he mistook for a little girl 
and then realized that this was an 
adult, a Lilliputian. 


Sandy raised his hat. 

“Does a Miss Violet Lane live 
here?” he inquired. 

The large woman’s little eyes looked 


him over thoughtfully. She turned 
her small head, producing amazing 
creases in her fat neck and throat, and 
squeaked: “ Sarah! Sarah!” 

There being no response she entreat- 
ed the midget beside her: “ Amy, 
deary, you run tell her, there’s a lamb. 
It’s such an effort for me!” 

The little woman trotted off briskly, 
turning her head to look back at the 
young stranger with shining, eager 
eyes, her mouth stretched in a mock- 
ing grin. 

“She does live here, then?” Sandy 
asked. 

The fat woman rocked and consid- 
ered the question. Finally she 
squeaked: “Got business with her, 
young man?” 

“Yes — not business exactly.” He 
hesitated. 

“Oh, not business, exactly Her 
eyes examined him with grave atten- 
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tion. “If it’s a letter or a paper you 
can leave it, young man.” 

“T’m a friend of Miss Lane’s—or 
I used to be—I don’t know.” 

The fat woman saw the blush that 
mounted to Sandy Dugan’s homely, 
weather tanned face. She caught 
something of his anxiety and misery. 

A bearded person at that moment 
appeared in the shadowy hallway and 
inquired: “ Yes, Queenie?” 

Sandy, who had mistaken the new- 
comer for one of the brotherhood, was 
enlightened by Queenie’s answer: 
“Sarah, here’s a friend looking for 
Violet.” 

Evidently the whiskered one was a 
bearded lady. The two women looked 
at each other and exchanged an un- 
spoken message. 

It was Queenie who answered 
Sandy’s question by saying: 

“I guess she’s over at Steeplechase, 
just now. It’s feeding time, you 
know.” 

The bearded lady added: “ I guess it 
would be all right if you want to go 
over there. Ask for her at Wallace’s. 
You won’t have any trouble finding it.” 

“A restaurant?” Sandy asked. 

“Just ask for Wallace’s, young 
man,” Queenie squealed. “ Stop! Look 
here, young man, if you’re a process 
server—” 

Well, 
worry.” 

This was the dull, dead hour for the 
amusement business. Sandy recog- 
nized that fact as soon as he entered 
the park. ‘The afternoon band con- 
certs were over, the barkers had gone 
to supper; many of the shows had 
closed. 

A few amusement hungry stragglers 
rode the swings or lingered at the ring 
toss and the photo gallery. Here and 
there solemn family groups had opened 
lunch baskets. 

Wallace’s appeared to be closed en- 
tirely, but a collarless man, with sus- 
picious eyes and truculent gestures, 
materialized from somewhere when 


I’m not! You  needn’t 
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Sandy persisted in trying to find a way 
behind the gaudy theater front. 

“ Friend of Miss Lane’s,” Sandy ex- 
plained with a dollar bill as his calling 
card. ‘‘ Got to see her a sec’.” 

‘‘ All right, go on back,” was the re- 
sponse. “ Take the door to the right 
of the orchestra pit. She’s back there, 
I guess.” 

Through a dim auditorium Dugan 
felt his way, marveling at what man- 
ner of life Violet Lane had found, but 
too occupied with his agitations to rea- 
son much, 

He was near her at last! In a mo- 
ment he would meet her again! Vio- 
let! Violet! 

She must listen to him. She couldn’t 
do less than that. Surely she would 
see how much he loved her, how much 
he had suffered, and how he had 
changed his own manner of life to re- 
assure her of his love! 


VII 


Sanpy Ducan took the door at the 
right of the orchestra pit and turned 
Did the 


down a short, dusty hall. 
talent of Wallace’s Theater dine back 


here? ‘The place didn’t smell like a 
pleasant dining room. 

Sandy paused sharply. He heard a 
voice—Violet’s voice! His pulses 
pounded in his ears; excitement turned 
him giddy. 

He listened, and thought her voice 
the most beautiful music created. Then 
he began to comprehend her words 
with a wonderment that changed sud- 
denly to dark doubts and a sharp stab 
of jealousy. 

Violet’s voice was drowsy with af- 
fection. She was saying: “ Ernest, 
you silly old love! Now, honey, please 
eat a little more, just to please mamma. 
Why, Ernest, you old darling!” 

Johnny Dugan could stand no more 
of doubts like these. He hurried out 
of the passage into a large, bare room 
lighted with electric bulbs and filled 
with show properties and a large cage. 

In the cage, his massive head in her 
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lap, her hand fondling his tawny hair, 
sat Violet and the biggest lion Sandy 
had ever seen. 

“Ernest, you old silly!” Violet was 
laughing as she lifted the jungle king’s 
huge head off her knees. ‘“ Now eat 
your milk and mush like a lamb!” 

Aware, then, of an intruder, the girl 
turned her head. Sandy saw her face 
pale as their gaze met. Violet’s eyes 
grew enormous with excitement. 

But she did not cry out or move ab- 
ruptly. She remembered even then to 
say quietly: “Stay where you are, 
Sandy. I'll be right out, but I mustn’t 
upset Ernest by showing any excite- 
ment.” 

In a few moments the cage door had 
clanged shut behind Violet. She came 
to Sandy rapidly, putting both her 
hands into his. 

“Talk to me outside,” she said. 
“Ernest gets nervous with strangers. 
He’s awfully old, Sandy, sort of in his 
second childhood. He’s got a terrible 
crush on me, and lately he won’t eat 
if I don’t sit with him and talk to him. 
Poor dear! Still, I do have to remem- 
ber he’s a lion and not a kind-faced old 
cow!” 

Gone from memory was all that 
Sandy Dugan had meant to say, gone 
the endearments and entreaties, giving 
way before his amazement and indig- 
nation. Out of hearing of Ernest, the 
temperamental man-eater, he faced his 
sweetheart, himself quivering with in- 
dignation. 

“Violet Lane, will you be kind 
enough to tell me why in Heaven’s 
name you're palling with a lion?” he 
demanded. “ Are you crazy, risking 
your life this way?” 

Momentarily a flush came into Vio- 
let’s pale cheeks and a sparkle of de- 
fiance in her eyes. But it passed, and 
she looked at the young man so gently, 
so imploringly that his heart ran like 
melted wax. 

“Oh, Sandy, how can you?” she 
pleaded. “TI did it all for you. I quit 
my profession for you and got me a 
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s-s-safe j-job. Everything, j-just to 
please you!” 

“To please me! Well, what kind of 
a job do you call lion taming?” 

“IT did, Sandy! I did—just because 
I love you. I thought—I hoped—some 
day you’d come back to me, and when 
you came I thought how proud you’d 
be to see I took your advice. I gave 
up my profession. I never pose for 
artists any more. I’ve been doing tab- 
leaus for this Wallace show ever since, 
darling—and only my arms and throat 
were bare, Sandy dear.” 

“ But a lion?” 

“Why, Sandy! Ernest isn’t any 
more harm than a kitten. He’s so old 
he has hardly a tooth in his head. All 
he can eat besides chopped meat is 
mush and milk. We use him to close 
my act, for the living picture where 
I’m the Christian martyr, and Ernest 
stands with one paw on my chest.” 

“What does he do then?” Sandy 
asked sarcastically. “ Bite your head 
off in fun?” 

“He’s supposed to lash his tail and 
roar, too, but sometimes he forgets his 
cue and falls asleep. He’s such an old 
dear! You wait until you see it, 
Sandy; you'll just love his act. All I 
have to do is to remain calm and not 
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startle him. A frightened lion is dan- 
gerous!” 

“ And you never posed for an artist 
after—after that night, Violet?” Du- 
gan inquired sternly. 

Her beautiful eyes met his gaze 
truthfully. 

“Just once, darling,” she replied. 
“ For a sculptor who was making a fig- 
ure to go on top of a building. That 
was when I was still mad at you, and 
I said to myself I had a perfect right 
to live my own life. But that was the 
last time. I was so unhappy, knowing 
you didn’t approve. Sandy, I gave up 
my chosen profession just to please 
you. I got a perfectly safe job. I did 
everything I could, and—and—if you 
think you’ve still got license to find 
fault with me after all I’ve suffered 
for you, I—I—” 

“ Violet!” he cried, and folded her 
to his hungry heart. 

“ And don’t think I didn’t suffer for 
you, too,” Sandy added later. “I gave 
up my job because you thought it was 
so dangerous. I'll never climb a flag- 
pole again. Even if I do get bored 
stiff drilling along through the sky 
without anything to look at, I don’t 
care. Your love is worth the price, 
Violet!” 





THE SKY HOOKERS 


: Pius your columns, level channels, bolt your plates together, 
Ride the sky hooks up and down, in gales and icy weather; 
Sprinting round on spandrel beams, teetering on angles, 


Our music is the riveter, the hoisting engine’s jangles. 


Heater, put some rivets in—we’ll keep this job a going— 


Crank her up a little more, and get your furnace glowing; 
Cock-eyed shop man punched these holes—drift ’em, make ’em bigger. 
Hey, you fellow! Mind your catch! That hot one hit a rigger. 


Swing the sledge and scatter sparks—bucker up, get ready— 
Hammer, hammer into place; hold her good and steady! 


We're not at home down there below—the steeplejack’s our hero 
Two hundred feet up is our speed, at ninety-eight or zero; 
Colossal frame, skyscraping tower, or bridge’s mighty span— 
They’re all our meat, around the world from Boston to Japan! 





Meredith McCullough 













Babiche 


THE OLD VOYAGEUR WHO TELLS THIS STORY DOES NOT CARE 
TO SAY WHO SET THE FATAL TRAP FOR BRUTE BYRNE 


By Sewell Peaslee Wright 


O, not gut, m’sieu’—babiche. Al- 
ways, since long before the com- 
ing of the voyageurs, have the 

Indians strung their snowshoes with 
babiche. M’siew’ understand the mak- 
ing of it—of babiche? Non? It is in- 
teresting. Has m’siew’ another match? 
This tabac—merci! 

One must understand that the filler 
in the racquette —the strings of the 
snowshoe, m’siew’ would perhaps say 
—must not stretch. It must remain 
tight, like the strings of the violin. 
Oui, like the gut that it resembles— 
m’stew’ is right. 

From the green hide of the caribou 
one cleans the hair very carefully. 
Then one goes around and around the 
hide with a knife, circling until one has 
a long strip, and there is only a small 
piece of hide left. Quite loosely the 
long strip is wound around two trees, 
perhaps the height of a man apart— 
two big, strong trees. The ends are 
tied together with a clever knot that 
will hold, for the green hide is very 
slippery. 

Then one takes a heavy pole, as large 
as a man’s arm where the muscles 
stand out, and places it between the 
strands of green hide, so that when 
one turns the pole around, so, the 
strands they are twisted. /’stew’ un- 
derstands? Non? 

Like this, then—your two fingers, 
there, they are the trees. This cord, 
it is the strip of hide. Around one fin- 
ger, now to the other finger, back—so. 
Several times, and then it is tied, like 


this. This match, it is the pole I speak 
of. Here we have five strands at the 
back, five in front, like five rubber 
bands stretched across the two fingers. 
The stick goes between—so. We twist 
it slowly, and voila! It is clear to 
m’siew ? This tabac— merci! I use 
more matches than—ah, certainenent, 
the babiche! 

One makes two or three turns the 
first day, and the green hide stretches. 
The next day one makes another turn, 
perhaps two. The hide begins to bite 
into the bark of the tree, perhaps. The 
next day the stick is turned again, and 
the twisted hide sings when it is struck 
with the hand. 

Every day one twists, and more and 
more the green hide stretches. Harder 
and harder it becomes to turn the pole 
and twist the tight strands; and at last 
there comes a day when the twisted 
strip is no longer white, like hide, but 
clear and yellow, like gut, and the 
stretch is all gone. The twisting of 
the pole does it. It takes out all the 
stretch, and makes babiche, 

Oui, m’siew is a man of perception! 
One must be careful, one must know 
when to cease twisting, for after the 
stretch is all gone one must stop, or— 
touf! Certainement, one must know 
when to stop. There is a story of one 
—wm’siew would enjoy a little story 
here by the fire, with the bush all 
around, so quiet? 

It is not a story like those of m’sieu’s 
own cities—non! It is a story of this 
bush country, which is wild and rough, 
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m’siew’. It was speaking of the ba- 
biche that brought it to my mind, this 
old tale. It is the story of one Jim 
Byrne and his wife—oui and another. 
A story is like a stool—it must have 
three legs upon which to stand. 

Jim Byrne, he was very large and 
strong. This is a country of strong 
men, m’sieu’, and Byrne was of an ex- 
. ceptional strength. Brute Byrne they 
called him. Some one, one day, said 
of him that he was a big brute, and the 
words “ Brute” and “ Byrne” go well 
together. ‘The name seemed a good 
one for him. He himself liked it. He 
was the type of man who would re- 
joice in a name like that, m’siew’. So 
now you know him. 

He was not married when he came 
into the country of which I speak, but 
his eyes soon fell on the belle of the 
little town along the track. She was 
very young, and she was French, 
m’siew. She would not listen to her 
friends. There was one, a young 
voyageur—this was many years ago, 
one understands—who loved the girl, 
but she put him aside. The flattery of 
this big Byrne turned the girl’s head, 
and in a month they were married. The 
young voyageur-—merci, m’sieu’! This 
_ tabac! The match factories prosper, 
do they not? 

Well, this girl was French, as I have 
said, and the French are a proud peo- 
ple. To no one did she complain. Not 
even to—voild, a spark on you! It is 
out now. It would have burned a hole 
in but a moment. 

No word did she say, but one has 
eyes as well as ears, non? This Byrne, 
he was well named Brute. They lived 
in a very small and miserable camp on 
the very edge of the little town. Never 
did one hear her cry out—I have said 
she was French, and proud—but many 
mornings, as she came down the street 
to buy at the post, the marks of his fist 
were on her face, the prints of his fin- 
gers on her throat. 

Pardon? Ah, m’siew does not un- 
derstand the ways of this country. A 
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man here lives his own life. One does 
not ask questions. If she had com- 
plained, that would have been differ- 
ent; but her silence left no excuse for 
meddlers. One watched and waited 
and pitied, and perhaps one hoped; but 
that is all, m’siew’. 

Byrne had lived with the Indians. 
He was clever with his hands. He 
made very good snowshoes, stringing 
them himself. It is a trick to string a 
snowshoe. ‘There are but few white 
men who can trace the intricate weav- 
ings of the babiche strands of the rac- 
quette. 

This Byrne made his own babiche, 
for it was work that his strong arms 
liked. He loved to twist the tortured 
strands tighter and tighter, grinning, 
his eyes alight, his big muscles rolling 
under his shirt, as he turned the heavy 
pole over slowly, carefully, swinging 
each end to one side as it came down, 
so that it would clear the ground, and 
letting it settle back against the earth 
when he had twisted it enough for his 
purpose. 

“ Like wringing the neck of a great 
big chicken, eh?” he said once. “ Kind 
o’ gets me; always did. The damn 
stuff holds out to the very end, 
stretches and stretches until you think 
it must be rubber, and then at last— 
there you are!” 

He smiled as he spoke. He was a 
very ugly man when he showed his 
teeth in that way, for some of his front 
teeth had been broken off, and only 
brown snags remained. 

“Like the missus,” went on this 
Byrne. “She keeps holding out, pre- 
tending she doesn’t like me, but I just 
keep working on her like I do on the 
babiche there. Keep twisting on their 
nerves long enough, and you can take 
all the stretch out of ’em, just like you 
take it out of the babiche. Ain’t that 
right ?” 

One could have told him something 
then, m’sieu’, but one did not. One 
thought of other things, and at that 
moment there came out of the camp 
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the woman whom this Brute Byrne had 
married. He turned and looked at her, 
and he smiled as I have told you he 
smiled. 

“What you doing?” he said in a 
voice that went well, 2’siew’, with his 
smile. 

One does not know what she replied. 
It was something in a very quiet voice 
that did not carry clearly. Byrne, still 
smiling, walked up to where the girl 
was waiting. 

“The system is to keep working on 
’em like babiche. Show ’em what’s 
what, and take the stretch out of ’em,” 
he said to the young voyageur who 
stood there watching and listening. He 
grinned. J/’siew’ understands that he 
knew of the young man’s love for the 
girl, Then Byrne turned to his wife. 
“Go back in the camp, where you be- 
long!” he said, and he struck her full 
in the face with his fist. 

The voyageur, he did what he could, 
for this girl was still beloved of him; 
but he was a small man, and Brute 


Byrne was known as a very powerful 
man in a country where all men are 
strong. It was not a long fight, and it 
could end only one way. 

When the darkness lifted from the 
brain of the young man, it was hours 


later. He was back in his own room 
in the little hotel where he lived during 
the months when he was not in the 
bush. For two days he was in bed, but 
on the third morning he was well 
again. When we are young we are like 
that, non? 

What the young man had seen he 
told to some friends who were of his 
blood and her blood. The morning 
after he was well, they went quietly to 
the little camp on the edge of town, 
where lived Byrne and the girl. M/’siew’ 
will note they did not go at night, like 
assassins. ‘They went in the daytime, 
so that all who were interested might 
see that Brute Byrne received justice— 
no more and no less than that. 

Byrne saw these young men coming, 
and he watched them with his hands 
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deep in his pockets, so. When they 
came near, he walked over to where 
his babiche was making. ‘The young 
men understood; he would show them 
the tremendous strength of the man 
upon whom they had come to serve 
justice. 

The babiche was nearly made, and 
m’siew will understand that the ten- 
sion on the stick was terrific; yet with 
one hand Byrne lifted the end of the 
stick that bore so heavily against the 
ground, and pushed it over. Then he 
stooped, reached beneath the straining, 
twisting strands of babiche, and with 
his other hand gripped the opposite end 
of the heavy pole. 

As he gripped the lower end of the 
stick, he let go with the other hand. 
Of a suddenness there came the sound 
of wood splintering. The stick broke 
short off in Byrne’s hand, and the long 
end, which he had just lifted and 
turned over, flew back. 

There was a sound—perhaps m’siew’ 
has thrown a bad egg against a rock? 
A sound like that—the sound of a very 
large egg breaking. It was no egg that 
broke, but the head of Brute Byrne, 
shattered by the flying end of the heavy 
stick. M’sieu will oblige again? This 
tabac! 

The young men ran up quickly, but 
there was nothing they could do. One 
of them, the young voyageur, who 
loved the girl, looked at the broken end 
of the pole, hanging loose now from 
the partially untwisted strands of ba- 
biche. He saw that it had not broken 
accidentally. It had been cut nearly 
through. 

Something made the young man 
glance up toward the camp. The girl 
was standing there, looking at him, and 
there was a great peace in her black 
eyes. The young man said nothing. 
He helped carry the dead body into the 
cabin. 

That is the story. 
of interest? 

Who cut the twisting stick? Ah, 
m’siew must guess! It is one of those 


M’siew found it 
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things of which one does not speak. 
M’siew’ understands. The girl, as I 
have said, was of my race. She was 
proud. To be so humiliated before one 
of her own people, a young man whom 
she had loved, perhaps was—how is it 
you say it?—the last straw. Perhaps! 
It is not known, m’siew’, 

This, however, you will remember 
of: the babiche—it stretches and 
stretches like the patience of one who 
suffers long and bitterly. Like the for- 
titude of some of our earthly angels, 
m’sieu’, it seems as if there were no 
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limit to its yielding under the torture 
of the twisting stick; but there comes 
a time when the babiche will stretch 
no more, and the wise man stops then. 
A fool, perhaps, would not know when 
he had twisted enough. A little too 
much, and pouf! 

Pardon? Ah, m’siew’ is a romancier 
incorrigible! My petite Toinette? And 
me, as dry and old and wrinkled as a 
mummy? M’siew’ -will have his jest, 
non? 

This tabac of MacDonald’s — what 
shall one say of it, m’sieu’? 





HOME-BOUND 


THERE are so many things to do, 
So many busy streets to see, 

I wonder that I sit at home 
Nor wander to some far country 


Where alien waters lick the strands 

Of foreign cities'strange and new— 
Then, I remember little hands 

That hold me safe at home with you. 


I think I’d like the Isles of Greece, 
The boulevards of gay Paris, 

The great stone bridge at Luxembourg— 
The sands at Nice are fair to see; 


But I must keep me safe at home, 
Nor ever travel where I would, 
Because small hands are holding me, 
And I’d not wander if I could. 


I think I’d like to see again 
. The road from Malancourt to Dun, 
The white mists rising from the Meuse, 
That break and flee before the sun; 


Or yet the heights of Montfaucon, 
Dull gray and sodden in the rain— 

But I must keep me safe at home 
Nor ever wander forth again. 


There are so many things to do, 
So many busy streets to see, 

I wonder that I sit at home 
Nor stray into some far country. 


Yet I’m content because of you, 

And, too, because of those small hands 
That hold me safe in servitude 

At home, and far from alien lands. 


Newton Rosser Smith 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL GIRL 
WHO PLAYED TRUANT FROM AN EXCLUSIVE SCHOOL 
AND WAS IMPERVIOUS TO THE UNDERWORLD 
MENACES THAT SURROUNDED HER 


By Mabel Greene 


CHAPTER I 
A GENTLE EXPLORER 


HE salesgirl behind the hosiery 
counter stifled a little yawn. 
“Ho, hum, but I’m sleepy,” 
she confided, slipping the gauzy silver 
stocking over her hand to display its 
sheerness to the young lady customer. 
“These are seven fifty, miss, but 
they’re very popular for dancing. I 
wear them myself.” 

Joan Tyler critically examined the 
transparent wisp of silk. 

“They look almost too fragile to 
last an entire evening,” she objected. 
“Are you sure they’ll really give any 
service?” 

““Oh, yes, indeed,” the other girl as- 
sured her. ‘“ They’re stronger than 
they look. I dance a lot, and, believe 
me, that’s the real test of silk stock- 
ings. Why, last night I don’t believe 
I missed one dance all evening, and 
the ones I had on have been washed 
several times—and they’re still with- 
out a runner.” 

“Very well,” Joan decided. 

She watched the girl incase the thin, 
silky things in tissue paper, prepara- 
tory to slipping them into a bag. Cu- 
rious, it seemed, that a girl who 
worked behind the counter of a de- 
partment store could afford to pay 
seven dollars and fifty cents for dance 
hose, even though she doubtless bought 
them at a generous discount. As if 
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reading her thoughts, the salesgirl 
spoke. 

“You probably wonder how I can 
wear such expensive stockings,” she 
said. ‘It’s really an investment to 
buy good things, I’ve found, and any- 
how I earn more money by dancing 
nights than I do working daytimes 
here in the store. Only it does make 
me pretty sleepy to be out all hours 
and then get up early so as to be on 
the job.” 

Joan’s interest was aroused. 

““What do you mean?” she asked. 
“How do you earn money by dancing 
nights? Are you in some show?” 

The girl behind the counter laughed, 
a little tinkling sound. 

“Dear me, no,” she replied. “TI 
was in a show once, and once is enough 
for little Nanon. Rehearsals in a 
drafty theater at all hours—a lot of 
hard work—and plenty of worry over 
whether the show’ll close or not. No 
more stage work for me. I’m a danc- 
ing partner now, and it pays a lot bet- 
ter than any chorus job.” 

“A dancing partner?” Joan echoed 
wonderingly. “ Why, whoever pays a 
girl for dancing?” 

Nanon laughed again. 

“You've no idea how many, my 
dear,” she explained. ‘ Lots and lots 
of men will pay a girl twenty or 
twenty-five dollars just to spend the 
evening with them. 

““Oh, it’s perfectly respectable,” she 
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hastened to add, seeing the fleeting ex- 
pression on Joan’s face. “I’ve met 
some very nice men that way. Some 
_ of them have even hinted that they 
wanted to marry me.” 

“But how do you—where do 
you—?” Joan began. 

“Where do I meet them? I usually 
go to Dreamland—that’s a big ball- 
room here that’s awfully nice, though 
they’re pretty cranky there if you cut 
in on their regular girls’ business. They 
offered me a job once, but I don’t like 
their head hostess, and anyhow, I can’t 
stand dancing every night in the week. 
I have to get some sleep.” 

She hid the beginning of another 
yawn behind her hand. “So I just 
do it as a sort of a side line. I know 
quite a few out-of-town men who come 
here on buying trips—it doesn’t take 
long to get acquainted. I’ve been danc- 
ing more than a year now.” 

“ It sounds thrilling,” Joan said, and 
smiled. ‘Do you know I’ve never 
even seen the inside of a place like 
Dreamland ?” 

“My goodness,” Nanon retorted. 
“Where have you been all your life?” 

“In schools, mostly,” Joan told her. 
‘I just came to New York yesterday 
—we’re having holidays, and I thought 
I’d run down for a few days to shop 
and see some shows. My people are 
abroad, so I can’t go home.” 

“ All alone in New York?” 

“My first visit alone,” Joan said 
gayly. “ Mother would probably have a 
fit if she knew it; she’s old-fashioned, 
and she thinks a girl ought to be kept 
in cotton wool until she comes out. 
But I’m perfectly able to take care of 
myself. And up at the Granada where 
I’m stopping they’ve put me on the 
floor reserved for women, so I guess 
I’m safe enough.” 

“You're probably so safe you're 
lonesome,” commented Nanon. “Aren’t 
parents funny? I’m alone in New 





York, too, but I live with a couple of 
other girls, and we manage to have 
good times.” 
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“You must have very amusing eve- 
nings with all these new, interesting 
men,” said Joan, an unconscious note 
of wistfulness in her voice. 

Nanon looked at her in sudden 
friendliness. 

“Listen; what are you going to do 
this evening? Why don’t you come 
along with me? I haven’t any regular 
‘date,’ but I expect to drop in at 
Dreamland ‘awhile anyhow. And I 
know you'll get a kick out of it. It’s 
really lots of fun. Will you?” 

Joan hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment. It sounded like an adventure. 
It probably would be amusing to see 
the side of life that, despite her edu- 
cation and travel, she had never known 
existed until this girl told her of it. 
And she was lonely. 

“T’d love to go,” she said eagerly. 
“ Shall I dress?” 

“Wear the silver stockings,” Nanon 
told her laughingly, “ and they’ll never 
notice how plain your frock is. I usu- 
ally wear a little dinner dress that 
doesn’t muss too frightfully. Some of 
these men can talk better than they can 
dance.” 

They arranged the details of time 
and place for meeting, and Joan took 
her parcel and hurried excitedly back 
to the Granada. 

This was going to be a new experi- 
ence, a new thrill. How little she knew 
of life, after all. What a lot of fun 
the sheer unexpectedness of not know- 
ing what lay around the nearest cor- 
ner could be! 





CHAPTER II 
THE LURE 


LIGHTs — music — laughter — com- 
* i.e lures of the dance 

Blondes, brunettes, red-heads. So- 
cial outcasts and social registerites. 
Cowards, thieves, cheats. Denizens of 
the underworld. 

Gay young people, swaying like slen- 
der, immature trees in a sudden gust 
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of storm. Youth and beauty, age and 
ugliness, wealth and poverty adrift to- 
gether on waves of jazz. Beaten by 
rhythmic pound of drum, haunted by 
sobbing violin and wailing horn. Hot, 
smoky, stiflingly scented air. Colored 
light waves sweeping a crowded room 
with the steady precision of surf 
against a rocky coast — Dreamland— 
the glorified, million dollar ballroom. 

Joan and Nanon were caught up in 
a swirl of color and sound the moment 
they entered the door. Two orches- 
tras, playing alternately so the perspir- 
ing dancers wouldn’t miss a. gasp, 
stressed the lure that dance music ever 
holds for mortals. 

The air was suffocating. Collars 
wilted, men’s faces shone, the girls 
pushed crisp bobs that were rapidly 
losing their curl away from flushed, 
warm faces. 

Nanon pushed her way through the 
groups surrounding the dance floor, 
heading for a little corner place in the 
row of refreshment tables that flanked 
one side of the floor, and Joan fol- 
lowed her, eyes wide. 

“T love this,” she said, seating her- 
self with a little wriggle of pleasure. 

Nanon smiled across at her. 

“It’s really heaps of fun,” she an- 
swered, above the music that now had 
risen to a brazen clamor. She picked 
up the menu card and leaned closer to 
Joan. 

“T think I’m getting a break. This 
man at the next table is giving me ‘ the 
eye’; probably he'll want to dance 
next. Mind if I leave you alone?” 

Joan smiled. A delicious feeling of 
being popular had put sparkle into her 
manner and a soft light in her gray 
eyes. 

“Of course not; shall I dance if 
some one asks me?” 

“Let your conscience be your 
guide,” Nanon laughed over her shoul- 
der, rising in answer to a gesture from 
the man at the next table. 

Joan’s clear, childlike eyes followed 
her, a half smile lingered on her face. 
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“TIsn’t that music enticing?” said a 
voice at her elbow, and she started a 
little; for a moment she had felt more 
an onlooker than a part of the great, 
gay throng about her. She looked 
around. One of the handsomest young 
men she had ever seen was leaning 
across the back of the chair beside her. 

Her first impulse was to ignore him, 
but her second—and natural—impulse 
conquered. She smiled up at him, love- 
lier than she knew. 

“Care to dance?” he invited, lean- 
ing nearer. 

A delightful shiver of excitement 
swept over Joan. 

Shades of her cherished ancestors! 
Dance with a strange man. Well, why 
not? Other girls did it. Why not 
she? 

She hesitated, caught a quick breath, 
and was lost. 

A muscular arm held her tight, firm 
fingers closed on hers, and another 
couple joined the crowd that circled 
slowly, rhythmically about the close, 
odorous room. 

Unhesitatingly she followed her 
partner in the intricate steps of the 
languorous tango, mentally blessing 
the thorough instruction in ballroom 
dancing that had been hers at the fash- 
ionable private schools she had at- 
tended. 

She had always loved dancing. 
There was something about music, es- 
pecially dance music, that seemed to 
take her out of herself, to appeal 
strongly to the romantic, beauty-loving 
side of her nature. She knew she had 
only to close her eyes to recapture all 
the fragile fancies of childhood days; 
a mere flutter of her eyelashes peopled 
the floor with gay, Spanish cavaliers 
and their ladies. 

The end of the dance brought her 
reluctantly back to the garish room, so 
lavishly dressy in gold leaf, enormous 
mirrors, red velvet upholstery and 
hangings, and white marble staircases. 

“Like dancing?” her companion 
asked. 
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Joan flushed delicately. 

‘“‘ Love it,” she assured him. 

His hand beneath her elbow tight- 
ened. 

‘Wish we could dance together all 
evening,” he murmured in her ear. 
“ But I have to go back to Old Iron- 
sides.” 

Joan looked at him questioningly. 

“You see I’m here with some one,” 
he explained diffidently. “A lady. I— 
I—dance professionally. This lady” 
—he indicated with a slight gesture a 
militant-looking determinedly blond 
female on the shady side of forty— 
“this woman pays me twenty-five dol- 
lars an evening to come here and dance 
with her. She was in the dressing 
room, and ]—I—was free for a few 
moments—so—I asked you for that 
tango.” 

So he was a gigolo! <A professional 
dancing man whose time was for sale, 
a partner whom any unattractive woni- 
an could employ, providing she had the 
money with which to pay for his time 
and their entertainment. 

Joan stifled an almost uncontrollable 
desire to giggle like a schoolgirl. She 
smiled shyly. 

“I enjoyed it a lot,” she confessed. 

“Thank you.” He bowed low with 
the courteous stiffness that always be- 
trays a military training, pressed her 
fingers and was off to rejoin his glow- 
ering employer. 

Nanon fluttered past the table ex 
route to the balcony. 

“Little vampire,” she scoffed 
amusedly. “ Having a good time?” 

Joan nodded happily, and turned 
again to watch the dancers. Cigarette 
smoke hung like a thick haze in the 
room, billowing with the shuffling of 
hundreds of feet, bursts of gay laugh- 
ter, voices merged into a sort of steady 
dull hubbub, through which came the 
continual whine of saxophones, the 
constant throb of drums. 

A Gargantuan figure paused at her 
elbow. 

“ Dance?” he clipped out. 
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Joan nodded. 

This man lacked the smooth, silky 
ease of her first partner. He moved 
like a tank, and took the turns of the 
dance like a wheezy truck. And he in- 
sisted on talking. 

“Come here often?” he queried. 

Joan shook her head, saving her 
breath for the agile exertion required 
to keep her slender slippers from utter 
destruction. 

The human balloon pursed his 
mouth and puffed out his cheeks to 
whistle a bar of music, then volun- 
teered: 

“TI come here a lot. Better than 
staying around a hotel room alone. 
Used to folks around me; there were 
ten of us kids at home. All scattered 
now; most of them dead. 

“But not me.” He- chuckled, his 
laughter shaking Joan as an oceanic 
upheaval stirs the sea above it. “I 
claim I'll be full of pep at ninety.” 

Mercifully, at last the dance was 
over, and Nanon was back from the 
balcony. 

“This seems to be my lucky night,” 
she chortled as Joan settled herself 
again at their table. She displayed a 
crisp greenback. 

“Not bad for two dances?” she said. 
“He had a huge roll, but was in a 
rush to catch a train, else I’d have got 
more.” 

She laughed at the shocked expres- 
sion in Joan’s eyes. 

“Don’t look so scandalized ; I didn’t 
ask for it,” she said. ‘‘ The men here 
take it as a matter of course that the 
girls they dance with expect some- 
thing.” 

“All of them?” asked Joan. 

“All but the cheap-skates,” Nanon 
said, arching her black brows. “ Men 
are funny; they like to pay for their 
good times; they—” 

Biff! Biff! Biff! 

That awful sound of human fists on 
human flesh! 

Joan had only heard it once before 
in her sheltered life, once when she was 








a tiny four-year-old and had momen- 
tarily escaped from her harried nurse 
to watch a burly policeman hustle a 
human derelict from the park where 
she played daily with other favored 
children of the well-to-do. 

She had never forgotten that sight 
or sound. Instinctively she shrank 
away from this fight. But she found 
herself, like a frightened mouse in a 
corner, completely hemmed in by those 
about her. She had to see it. 

It was over ina moment. Bouncers 
and floor managers closed in on the 
two combatants and dragged them 
forcibly to the entrance. The orches- 
tra had not missed a note or a beat; 
the squawk of saxophones drew the 
dancers back to the dance floor. 

“What was it; what happened?” 
shuddered Joan. 

Nanon was nonchalant. 

“Just two jealous men and one 
girl,” she replied casually. 

Joan looked at the girl in question, 
a rather commonplace, untidy bit of 
femininity, underdressed in a little 
dangling dress—painted face, painted 
lips, painted finger nails. 

But Joan did not consider the ex- 
ternals. Her eyes were probing deep- 
er, looking for the charm that made 
men fight over a woman. Why did 
they quarrel for some girls and not 
about others? She wondered. 





CHAPTER III 
“ WHAT’S YOUR GAME?” 


THE doorman at Dreamland weari- 
ly shifted his weight, a not inconsider- 
able item, to his other foot, and sighed. 
There had been a time when he, too, 
had been ready to follow a day crowd- 
ed with activity by a night crammed 
with dancing and more strenuousness, 
like these young bloods who nightly 
poked their tickets at him. 

But the fires of his youth were 
banked now, and he paid greater 
thought to his fallen arches than to the 
silken-clad ankles of the girls who 
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tripped across his evenings, an infalli- 
ble sign of advancing age. 

“ Did ye mind the lad that jest come 
in?” he asked the cigar girl. “I was 
like that meself wunst.” 

Saydee rolled her black eyes and 
executed a step that would have got a 
professional hostess fired; it was so 
suggestive of Little Egypt. 

“See him?” she retorted. “ I'll say 
I did. And I’ll tell the world he’s good 
enough to look at for the rest of my 
natural life. Watch my smoke when 
he comes upstairs from the check 
room.” 

The doorkeeper sniffed. 

“Go ’long wid ye; ye’ll be wastin’ 
yer time,” he counseled. “ That one’s 
quality ; he’ll have no time fer the likes 
of ye.” 

“ No-o-0?” drawled Saydee, inso- 
lently. “ We'll see, grandpa.” 

She undulated over to the marble 
arch of the stairs and draped herself 
invitingly against one of the huge pil- 
lars. 

“Cigars? Cigarettes?” she cooed, 
as the object of their discussion hove 
into view. “ Right here, sir. 

“ Nice evening, big boy,” she added 
in a soft, coaxing undertone as the man 
paused. 

He grinned at her understandingly. 

“ Change this?” he asked, matching 
his tone to hers. 

She shook her head, looking at him 
provocatively from under her heavily 
beaded eyelashes as she took the five- 
dollar bill with lingering fingers. 

“ All right, sister; keep the change 
and buy yourself something pretty to 
go with those eyes,” he said, pocketing 
a box of cigarettes. 

“ Oh, thank you, sir, you don’t know 
how much I appreciate—” the girl 
began. 

“Sure, I know,” he retorted. Then 
he strolled on, debonair, trim, with a 
devil-may-care set to his broad shoul- 
ders that somehow took the sting out 
of his careless dismissal. 

The old doorman laughed raucously. 
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“Never even got to first base, did 
ye?” he taunted. 

Saydee shrugged her slim, black- 
satin-clad shoulders, with a wistful ex- 
pression that was strangely foreign to 
her pert little face. 

“What a man!” she _ breathed. 
“Ripe for picking, and I couldn’t get 
a real break. Some girl is going to be 
lucky to-night.” 

William Mackenzie Hamilton took 
only a dozen steps after purchasing 
cigarettes from Saydee and was then 
met by the head hostess, who tripped 
gushingly up. 

“Good evening,” that very blond 
lady accosted him. “I can see you are 
all alone; would you like to meet a nice 
girl and dance awhile?” 

“ Are any of them as good-looking 
as you, ma’am?” he queried, with the 
infectious grin that always made bell- 
hops and waitresses, bookmakers and 
prospective customers his immediate 
slaves. 

“ Flatterer,” she gurgled. 


“T don’t see how they could be; 
should think you’d spoil their busi- 
ness,” he persisted. 

“Now, now,” retorted the head 


hostess with an admonitory tap of her 


fan. “ You mustn’t kid mamma that 
way. I’m just the chaperon around 
here, you know.” 

“Go on,” he scoffed. “ Nobody 
around here looks in need of a chap- 
eron worse than you do.” 

The pseudo Lorelei fluttered delight- 
edly. 

Here was plainly a “ table man ”— 
table man being dance hall jargon for 
a customer who would engage one of 
the professional hostesses by the hour. 

“So you’ve a crowd of hostesses 
here, eh? Well, trot ’em out and I'll 
look ’em over.” It was spoken expan- 
sively, like the comment of a man who 
has just finished a good dinner and is 
at peace with the world. 

The head hostess indicated a long 
bench occupying one corner of the 
ballroom. It was partly hedged in by 
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a glass ticket booth which bore the il- 
luminated sign Instruction Tickets. 

“There are part of our girls; the 
rest are busy now,” she said. 

“Can they dance?” he demanded. 

She raised protesting eyebrows. 

“Of course, they’re all splendid 
dancers. Fine, friendly girls, all of 
them. Do you see any one you like the 
looks of especially?” 

“No, can’t say I do. They may be 
good dancers, but I’d say from their 
looks that most of ’em have their 
brains in their feet.” 

She smiled deprecatingly. 

“ That’s just because you don’t know 
them,” she began confidently. ‘“ Now 
that little Titian-haired—” 

“Wait a minute,” Hamilton inter- 
rupted. He took her elbow and swung 
her around. ‘ Who’s that girl there?” 

“Which girl — where?” she asked. 
She saw the girl plainly enough, but 
sparred for time. Trust this newcomer 
to pass up her regular girls and pick 
on a girl she didn’t know, and probably 
couldn’t persuade to dance with him. 

“The gray-eyed one in that pink 
fluffy stuff.” 

Not for nothing had Mavis Connor 
been a dance hall hostess for more 
years than she cared to count. Her 
practiced eyes identified the “ pink, 
fluffy stuff’? as a Chanel model, and 
instantly knew its wearer for one who 
was not accustomed to dance hall sur- 
roundings, but she never batted an eye- 
lash. 

“Oh, you mean her? Yes, isn’t she 
sweet ?” 

Her tone became confidential, and 
she leaned nearer to him. 

“Tl tell you a deep, dark secret,” 
she announced gayly. “ That girl be- 
longs to one of our first families. She 
loves to dance, and she knows she will 
meet only the best people here. Lovely 
girl.” 

“Spare the bunk,” Hamilton com- 
manded. ‘“‘ Save your breath and bring 
her over.” 

Miss Connor’s eyes took on an open- 








ly pained look. Bring her over in- 
deed! This chap had his nerve. 

“‘ Let me talk to her a moment, then 
I'll take you over and present you,” 
she replied, and with a whisk of brief 
skirts she went over to Joan’s table, 
but not before Hamilton had time to 
thrust a bill into her hand. 

Just as she reached it, Nanon came 
back from another dance. 

“Oh, hello, Miss Connor,” she 
smiled. “ Joan, this is Miss Connor, 
head hostess here. And by the expres- 
sion on her face I think she harbors 
some kind of a plot. Don’t tell me you 
have a man who wants to meet Miss 
Tyler?” 

Miss Connor laughed, triumph min- 
gling with sheer relief in her voice. 

“That’s exactly why I came over,” 
she announced. “ He’s crazy to dance 
with you, Miss Tyler—Joan. You 
don’t mind if I call you Joan, do you? 
Seems natural for me to be friendly— 
and all my girls feel like I am just a 
big sister to them. 

“ Now this man I’m going to bring 
over—” She paused at sight of the 
dismay in Joan’s face, and smiled so- 
licitously as the girl broke in: 

“ But, Miss Connor—I—I—” 

“It’s perfectly all right and proper; 
I wouldn’t introduce any one who 
wasn’t the right sort,” the head hostess 
hastily assured her. “This chap is 
one of our finest—” 

“ Where is he?” interrupted Nanon, 
who had no illusions about Miss Con- 
nor’s tactics. 

Miss Connor 
with a slight nod. 

That young man had been standing 
exactly where she had left him and 
had never for an instant taken his eyes 
from the tableau at Joan’s table. He 
saw the inclination of Miss Connor’s 
head and interpreted it as a signal. In 
. a moment he was beside the table. 

“This is Miss Tyler—Mr.—er— 
er—” began Mavis Connor. “ Joan, 
darling, this is the gentleman I was 
talking about.” 


indicated Hamilton 
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“ Hamilton is my name — William 
Mackenzie Hamilton — just plain Bill 
to my friends, though,” said that 
worthy, with eyes and attention for no 
one but Joan. 

Miss Connor melted into the crowd, 
taking a sly peek at the bill before 
stowing it safely away. Nanon smiled 
at Joan, gave her a flying pat on the 
shoulder, and said: 

“T have this dance, kiddie; see you 
later.” 

Then she was gone, and Joan was 
alone with Hamilton, alone in the 
midst of the milling, noisy crowd as 
much as though they two were cast 
ashore on some distant desert island. 

A queer feeling of restraint that was 
oddly different from his usual bubbling 
spirits seemed to have momentarily 
paralyzed Hamilton’s tongue. He 
stood beside the table like a naughty 
boy before an angry school-teacher, 
finding himself utterly wordless. 

Joan twinkled up at him, aware of 
his embarrassment. 

“Well,” she said, “will you sit 
down, Plain Bill, or shall we dance?” 

“ Let’s dance,” he said gruffly, find- 
ing his tongue at last. What ailed him 
anyhow, he thought. This girl was 
altogether lovely and desirable, but 
why should she so completely bow! him 
off his feet? Probably she thought him 
a regular hick after that exhibition 
he’d made of himself. He’d show her 
who he was. 

“Where’ve you been all my life 
he demanded as they fell into step with 
the music. Inwardly he groaned. Nice, 
moss-grown beginning that. This dame 
would think he had hayseeds in his 
hair. 

Joan twinkled some more. 


Pia 


“That all depends upon where 
you’ve spent your life,” she parried 
smilingly. 


Oho! So that was it? She thought 
he’d never been anywhere? Like most 
men who went through that period of 
living hell in the World War, Bill usu- 
ally preferred not to talk of his war 
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record. But this girl was exasperat- 
ing. 
“Floating around through Europe 
for five years after the war was over, 
doing some special work for the Intel- 
ligence Department; then another five 
years traveling around the United 
States. There isn’t a city of any size 
I haven’t been in, I guess.” 

“T can’t understand how you missed 
me, then,” Joan said slyly. 

The man flinched a little. Darn it 
all, that was exactly the way he felt 
about it. What kind of a softy was he 
anyhow to let a girl sweep him off his 
feet like this, and then listen to her kid 
him? Where was his often-mentioned 
and justly famous “line” that the 
gang insisted was so unique? Why, 


he was supposed to have a “ way ” with 
girls that never failed. 

He led Joan back to the table when 
the music ended. 

“ Have a cigarette,” he said, prof- 
fering his case. 

Joan shook her head, smiling. 


“TI don’t use them,” she said. 

So she was going to pull that goody- 
goody stuff, was she? 

“T guess you aren’t interested in the 
flask I have, either, are you?” he 
scoffed. “ You wouldn’t take a drink 
if you were asked, I suppose?” 

Joan looked at him with steady, clear 
eyes. She had the straightforward 
gaze that belongs only to the young 
and clean of heart. 

“Why, no, I wouldn’t,” she quietly 
answered. “I don’t have any special 
prohibition tendencies, but I haven’t 
— time to learn to like liquor my- 
self.” 

The man leaned back in his chair 
and looked at her silently for a long 
moment. This was a new one on him. 

“Say,” he finally brought out, giv- 
ing himself a little shake. “ Who and 
what are you, anyhow?” 

Joan giggled like an amused child. 

“T’m Joan Tyler, of course; didn’t 
you hear Miss Connor when she intro- 
duced us?” 
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“Yes, I know that’s the name she 
gave,” he said impatiently. ‘I don’t 
mean your name. Who are you is 
what I’m asking. What’s your game?” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOLD-DIGGER ZONE 


“Wuat’s my game?” she repeated. 
“Why, what do you mean? J haven’t 
any game. J—I—” 

“IT suppose you're just here to 
dance,” Bill drawled sneeringly. 

Joan’s eyes clouded in sudden dis- 
may. What ailed this man, anyhow? 
He seemed determined to be unpleas- 
ant, and for no apparent reason at all. 

“Of course I’m here to dance,” she 
answered rebukingly. ‘“ Why else 
would a girl come here?” 

The man’s eyes shifted self-con- 
sciously. He looked off across the 
dance floor, then brought his gaze back 
to hers, and after a long glance into 
her wide-open, slightly puzzled gray 
eyes, manlike attempted to dismiss the 
subject by a wordless shrug of his 
shoulders. 

But Joan was not to be put off so 
easily. 

“ Why else should I come here if not 
to dance?” she persisted. “I’m nota 
paid hostess.” ‘The scarlet color arose 
in her cheeks at the thought that he 
might have mistaken her for a girl who 
would expect money for her dances. 
“ But I like to dance. Is there any 
reason why I shouldn’t—” 

“No reason at all,” he interrupted 
curtly. His voice was flat and toneless. 
He seemed suddenly bored with the 
music and the surroundings. 

“Then why make such a fuss about 
nothing?” The girl’s words came 
proudly and quickly. 

But Bill was not listening to her. 

“Do you know yov’re utterly ador- 
able?” he said slowly, steadily, a little 
huskily. “I’m darned if I can figure 
you out; but you’ve got me going— 
Joan.” 

He crushed out his cigarette, leaned 








his elbows on the table, and brought 
his eyes, shining with emotion, close 
to hers. 

Joan’s color flashed up again, and 
there was an amused light now in her 
gray eyes. Her heart gave a throb of 
pleasure as she looked across the table 
at her freshly groomed, handsome 
young partner. She was not unused 
to admiration, and was better versed in 
coping with it than in combating his 
strange moodiness of a moment ago. 

She leaned forward a little, tanta- 
lizingly. 

“Thank you, kind sir, the maiden 
said,” she remarked merrily. ‘“ And 
since I’ve been calling you Plain Bill, 
you may say Joan. In fact—”’ She 
lifted her chin and gave him the full 
force of her sweet, gray-eyed smile. 
“In fact, I rather like it.” 

“ Oh, you do,” he breathed in a voice 
heavily charged with significance. 
“ Well—Joan—I think you and I will 
get along fine together; oh, damn 
you!” ‘The last three words were in- 
audible, however, and directed at Na- 
non, who came bubbling up to the table 
just at that moment. 

“ Having a good time, honey?” she 
purred. 

Joan looked at her in quick surprise. 
What had come over Nanon? She 
seemed so affected in her manner sud- 
denly, so exaggerated in words and 
gestures. Joan laughed confusedly. 

“Lovely time,” she said softly, 
dreamily. “I don’t know when I’ve 
ever had more fun; it must be the glo- 
rious uncertainty of it. Not knowing 
whom you will dance with, or what 
kind of dancers—or anything.” 

Bill looked at her inquiringly, and 
laughed dryly. 

“You sound as though you’d never 
seen a public dance hall before,” he 
said. 

Joan opened her lips to say she 
hadn’t, when she felt Nanon’s foot 
gently but unmistakably pressing hers. 

““ What gorgeous music,” that young 
lady interrupted gayly, hastily. ‘“ Oh, 
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do dance this with me,” rising and pull- 
ing at Bill’s reluctant hand with both 
of hers. 

“ All right; step on the gas, baby,” 
he retorted, rising. 

Nanon linked a triumphant arm in 
his. 

“Come along, big boy,” she said, 
and bore him off on a gale of giddy 
laughter. 

Joan looked after them, somewhat 
baffled by Nanon’s manner. Evident- 
ly she hadn’t wanted Bill to know that 
Joan wasn’t a regular patron of dance 
halls. And she was making a dead set 
for him herself. It was with a feeling 
almost of disappointment that Joan 
watched them dancing together. 

For all his unexplained moody man- 
ner at times, there was something dis- 
tinctly likable about Bill. She liked 
the way his crisp black hair waved 
back from his forehead. She liked his 
blue eyes and merry mouth. He was 
decidedly fascinating even if he was 
abrupt in his manner. She hadn’t met 
any one so interesting for ages. 

She smiled to herself at thought of 
the suddenness of his love-making. 
Womanlike she reveled in the thought 
of her power over him. ‘There had 
been something about the way he had 
said “Do you know yow’re utterly 
adorable?” that lingered in her mind. 
Of course he was insufferably fresh, 
but it was a cocky, this-is-my-world 
freshness that was understandable. 

Mavis Connor’s voice brought her 
out of her reveries, suddenly, almost 
unpleasantly. There was something 
about the head hostess that Joan in- 
stinctively did not like, though she was 
not consciously aware of her distaste 
for the woman, beyond a vague feel- 
ing of distrust. 

“Well, how goes it?” Mavis asked; 
then, without pausing for an answer, 
went on effusively: 

“Isn’t your man a wonderful fel- 
low, though? He’s really one of the 
finest—any one can see that—and all 
the girls are quite mad with jealousy 
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of your luck. I guess he’s a good 
spender, too?” she finished on a note 
of inquiry. 

“T haven’t had time enough to find 
that out,” Joan said shortly. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt of it,” pur- 
sued the Connor woman smoothly. 
* And isn’t it just my luck that he 
should pick on you instead of one of 
my regular girls?” 

Joan knew at once what prompted 
‘the remark. Mavis Connor wasn’t 
making a percentage for introducing 
Bill to her. Her mind was smiling if 
her lips were grave as she asked: 

“ How do the girls who work here 
receive their pay, Miss Connor?” 

“Do call me Mavis,” the hostess 
said coaxingly. ‘“ Well, you see, dar- 
ling, single dances—that is, three en- 
cores—are charged for by the ticket. 
Each ticket costs thirty-five cents, and 
the hostess receives twenty-five cents 
of that, the rest going to the house. 
Ten tickets an hour are charged if a 
hostess sits at a man’s table. And usu- 
ally he gives her something for a tip, 
too. Nearly all the men who come here 
are generous.” 

“ And you—” prompted Joan. 

Miss Connor smiled a little, and 
gave Joan’s shoulder a playful little 
shake. 

“What a curious girl you are,” she 
said. “ Are you thinking of working 
for me?” 

Joan seemed to consider the sugges- 
tion, and at her look of interest Miss 
Connor’s manner changed. She leaned 
closer and spoke as one woman to an- 
other. 

“ My salary is paid by the manage- 
ment, but it’s a very tiny one—really 
not enough to pay for the work I do. 
And my girls all understand and ap- 
preciate me, so they each remember me 
with a little present now and then.” 

So that was it. A sort of endless 
graft chain, thought Joan. The host- 
esses extracted all they could from the 
men patrons, and then in turn donated 
a part of it to the head hostess. Per- 
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haps the idea of payment had been in 
Bill’s head when he was so persistent 
about the reason for her presence here. 
Her cheeks grew hot with shame at 
the thought. 

But before she had time to ask Ma- 
vis Connor the status of the circum- 
stances under which she had been in- 
troduced to Bill, he and Nanon came 
back to the table. 

“Oh, what a dance we had!” 
breathed Nanon. “ Bill is one boy that 
shakes a mean ankle, I’ll say. Don’t 
you, Bill?’ She looked out at him 
from under her lashes with a lingering 
emphasis on his name. 

Bill merely grunted. He ignored 
Nanon and Mavis as completely as if 
they had been across the room, and 
looked directly at Joan. 

“Will you dance this with me?” he 
asked gently. 

Joan nodded and rose from the 
table. They moved out onto the dance 
floor together. Halfway around the 
huge smooth circle Bill spoke in her 
ear. 

“Can’t I see you away from this— 
this—Nanon girl?” 

Joan leaned her head back and 
smiled up at him. 

“Want to?” she asked, amused. 

His arm tightened about her. 

“You bet!’ he said in a tone that 
left no doubt as to his desire. “ There’s 
something about you — somehow you 
don’t belong with these gold-diggers.” 

Joan considered the thought a mo- 
ment in silence, her feet moving auto- 
matically in time to the music. Then 
she said, in a half-stifled voice: 

“Did you pay Miss Connor any- 
thing to introduce us?” 

Bill swore fluently, 
under his breath. 

“ What’s that old harridan been say- 
ing?” he demanded hotly. “I might 
have known she’d spill something if I 
left you alone with her.” 

“Then you did give her money?” 
said Joan determinedly. “How 
much ?” 


rancorously, 
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Bill swallowed hard and took refuge 
in sudden anger. 

“Plenty,” he snarled. “I slipped 
that dame a twenty—but I thought 
she’d have sense enough to keep her 
trap shut.” 

The music ended with a flare and a 
flourish from the horns and drums, but 
Joan never knew when she stopped 
dancing. She stood motionless for a 
long moment, paralyzed by Bill’s 
words. Then the full import and 
meaning of his remark struck across 
her frightened mind. 

“You say you gave—you gave her 
twenty dollars!’ she finally said in a 
half whisper. Her tone was very 
wretched. A sudden flood of shame 
engulfed her. 

Oh, how she hated Miss Connor, 
how she hated this man beside her! 
How she wanted to sink through the 
very floor—to crawl into some forgot- 
ten corner and die! 


CHAPTER V 
A TRYST IN VIEW 


Bit, took her arm pleadingly. 

“Come on, Joan—come on girly,” 
he murmured. ‘“‘ We can’t stand here; 
you don’t want every one looking at 
us, do your” 

Joan snatched her arm from him. 

“Oh, don’t touch me; don’t touch 
me,” she gasped, moving with the 
crowd toward the edge of the floor in 
the opposite direction from the table 
where Nanon waited. She felt she 
could not face any one, could not talk 
to any one just now. 

Oh, why had she let herself in for 
this? She might have known that the 
hit-and-miss contacts of a public dance 
hall could only bring her embarrass- 
ment and shame. Why had she come 
here? What madcap impulse had led 
her to do this thing? She felt soiled 
somehow, and the realization that a 
man—that this man—had paid money 
to meet her, made her very soul writhe 
with a sort of mental nausea. 
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Bill stayed at her side as she walked 
with a little stumbling step to the flight 
of white marble which led upstairs. 
He was still beside her when she 
dropped on a divan in a secluded cor- 
ner of the softly-lighted balcony occu- 
pied now by only a few low-voiced 
couples. 

“ Aw listen, Joan—listen,” he kept 
saying over and over. ‘“ Forgive me— 
I shouldn’t have blurted it out like that. 
I didn’t know you'd take it that way. 
Honest. The money doesn’t matter; 
why, it’s only a small part of one day’s 
commissions for me. And that’s what 
they expect in a place like this. You 
knew that, didn’t you?” 

How Joan hated him! 
hated herself! 

“That blonde—that Connor 
skirt—” Bill floundered as he sought 
for words which would serve the two- 
fold purpose of expressing his real 
feelings and still be fit for Joan’s ears. 

Joan looked at him, angry, scornful, 
the shamed color high in her fair face. 

No doubt the proceedings of this 
evening were an old story to him. He 
seemed to take it as a matter of course 
that a lonely man could biy—how she 
loathed the verb—any girl’s time for 
an evening. Even hers. 

Cold reason told her that these sur- 
roundings, this background, gave a 
man the right to think that her time 
was on the market, but her outraged 
spirit revolted because Bill had not in- 
stinctively realized at once that she was 
different. 

Very well. 


How she 


Let him think what he 
liked. She wouldn’t contribute to his 
better understanding by one word of 


explanation. He had started this; let 
him finish it if he could. 

Bill’s anxious eyes were watching 
her face, half hidden in the shadow. 
He had given up struggling with his 
language and subsided into watchful 
waiting. 

She gave him a sudden, shy smile. 

“It really doesn’t matter, after all,” 
she told him. 
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Manlike he fell into her trap, dis- 
missed the whole unfathomable affair 
with a careless wave of his hand, a 
deep-chested laugh of masculine relief, 
all except his commissions. 

“You know I’m in the paint busi- 
ness,” he told her confidentially. “T 
really make quite a lot of money. These 
big contracts—public buildings, ocean 
liners, bridges, and that sort of thing. 

“ Why, I made five thousand dollars 
just the other day by walking in and 
selling a little water company up-State 
the coating for the pipes of their new 
water system. They were bringing the 
town’s water supply three miles 
through the hills from a natural reser- 
voir; they had to have a paint that 
would protect their pipe lines, and our 
product was easily the best.” 

“That sounds very interesting,” 
Joan commented. 

He shrugged his shoulders in care- 
less egotism. 

“ Oh, paint’s a good business. Han- 
dling a national necessity like paint 
takes away the uncertainty of creating 


your own market — providing you’ve 
got the best product on the market like 
we have. 

“You know there’s sort of a ro- 


mance about paint. I always get a 
sympathetic kick out of seeing some- 
thing grimy and ugly and old getting 
a few coats of new paint. It’s like 
these newfangled face operations the 
women have nowadays. Gives a new 
lease on life. Cuts off half their age. 

“Why, I can get more real, honest 
joy in selling the paint for a big job 
than out of the best show on Broad- 
way. There’s a satisfaction in it some- 
how.” 

He surveyed the walls and ceiling 
with thoughtful eyes. 

“Now take this place here. Some 
penny-pinchers handled the decorating. 
They wouldn’t spend a few extra dol- 
lars to get the best. ‘The place is fair- 
ly new, but look at the way that paint 
is commencing to peel!” 

Joan found herself examining the 
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paint with eyes as critical as his. It 
was beginning to crack. She gave Bill 
a glance in which respect was mingled 
with admiration. There was some- 
thing to this man after all. 

“TI guess I’m boring you half to 
death,” he said apologetically. 

“No indeed,” Joan hastened to as- 
sure him warmly. “I think it’s won- 
derful, the way you feel about your 
work. I don’t wonder you make a 
good income from it; you seem to have 
such faith in the quality of the paint 
you sell.” 

“Quality always tells in the long 
run,” he insisted. ‘ And that doesn’t 
apply only to paint—that goes for 
everything in life—even for girls.” 

Joan’s amused laugh returned at 
that. 

“Just like a man,” she scoffed. 
“ Name the items in the order of their 
importance. First your paint business 
and then girls.” 

“ That wasn’t what I meant at all— 
I guess it did sound funny. When I 
get started on paint my words seem to 
be all tangled up with my enthusiasm; 
but I know one girl who comes before 
paint—before anything else in the 
whole world—for sheer loveliness and 
charm—” 

Joan interpreted aright his blunder- 
ing phrases, and his flushed face, and 
her eyes danced. 

“ Don’t tell me I have ‘ it,’ ” she said 
in mock seriousness. “I can bear any- 
thing else, even that most terrible of all 
compliments —that I’m wholesome. 
But spare me the universal application 
of ‘it.’ I refuse to be one of the mil- 
lions who are convinced they—” 

But it was no use. She couldn’t 
ridicule him out of it. It was no use. 

“T tell you I’m completely sold on 
you,” he persisted with grim determi- 
nation. “I can’t figure it out.” 

“How flattering you are,” she 
mocked. 

He shook his head seriously, ear- 
nestly. 

“ You're the first girl I ever met who 
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affected me this way,” he insisted. 
“Don’t misunderstand—” hastily, as 
she moved as if to rise and terminate 
the conversation. “Don’t get me 
wrong. Holy Moses! D’you think it’s 
anything I can help?” 

Joan refused to be serious. 

“ All other methods failing, the doc- 
tors decided to operate,” she gibed. 
“Come along, Bill—it’s time I hunted 
up Nanon—getting late.” 

She rose to her feet, but paused as 
he twined entreating fingers in a bit of 
chiffon that fluttered on her dress. 

“Wait a minute—just a minute. | 
want to ask you something.” 

66 Yes rede 

“Would you—could you—” His 
voice was low, he had taken her hand 
very gently. ‘ Will you spend another 
evening with me—some time?” 

“ Well—I—I—why ?” 

“JT just want to prove to you how 
ashamed I am—about to-night—that 
—that money. I wonder whether I 
could have the pleasure of seeing you 
again—some place away from here 


where you wouldn’t feel that I had 
bought your company ?” 
Joan’s heart sang with sudden joy. 


He had understood, then. He had 
realized that she didn’t belong here. 

“T’d love to see you again,” she con- 
ceded sweetly. 

“ To-morrow night?” 

She nodded assent. 

“ Where—how’ll I find you?” 

Joan laughed mysteriously. She 
would punish him a bit for his earlier 
attitude by keeping him in ignorance 
about her. 

“ Suppose I meet you, in front of 
the library, about seven thirty?” 


CHAPTER VI 


A SORDID SCENE 

RAIN. 

A streaming gray day of wet and 
wind, a somber dripping day of early 
darkness; full, soft rushes of rain, pat- 
tering and slipping on window panes; 
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heavy clouds massed by the wind 
against an inky sky. Only a few brave 
stars were breaking through, now that 
night had fallen. Long, irregular lines 
of lights, twinkling and dripping, gir- 
dled the city like thick chains of jewels 
about a fat dowager’s neck. 

Promptly at seven thirty Joan came 
through the wetness and slipperiness 
and gathering darkness, her face 
whipped to rosiness by the chill, wet 
air, her hair a mass of deiicate silken 
rings about her face from the damp- 
ness. 

“Well, here we are again,” Bill 
greeted her from beside his car where 
he had stepped as soon as he saw she 
was actually coming. His voice rang 
with boyish joy at sight of her; the 
hand he extended to help her into the 
car trembled a little unbelievingly when 
it brushed against her rain-spattered 
furs. 

“Isn’t this a lovely night?” Joan’s 
dewy gray eyes were smiling into his 
as she settled herself in the warm, close 
car. The soft curly ends of her sunny 
hair sprayed up under the close-fitting 
little rain hat she wore, so near that 
he could touch it if he moved his hand 
a few inches. 

“T love the rain; it’s such fun to be 
out in a car when the weather’s like 
this. The wet, black road—the reflec- 
tion of the lights—it’s all so lovely.” 
_ Bill smiled down at her as she sat 
beside him, her pretty gray eyes wide 
open, the long line of her white throat 
like a young birch tree. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked, 
wondering what she would do if he 
suddenly kissed her. 

_“Let’s go to Van Horn’s,” suggest- 
ed Joan. “I’ve always heard about 
that place and I’d like to see it—” 

“Well,” doubtfully, “ it’s hardly the 
sort of place to take a girl—” 

“You'd go there yourself?” asked 
Joan. 

“Oh, probably,” releasing the brake 
and reaching for the gear shift. “ But 
it’s a roadhouse, you know—” 
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“ All right; let’s go, then.” 

Bill laughed suddenly, so that his 
white teeth flashed in his tanned, smil- 
ing face. 

“You're a spoiled little girl,” he 
chafed as the car swung out into the 
traffic beneath his guiding hand, its 
wheel tracks marked by two long, par- 
allel lines of gray water. 

“Well,” she insisted gayly. “ Why 
not? Isn’t it the spoiled little girl who 
has the best time in life? I’ve never 
seen a roadhouse — this roadhouse, I 
mean—so I insist upon seeing it; and 
presto! We’re on our way.” 

They rode along in silence for a lit- 
tle while after that, Bill’s mind intent 
on finding the breaks in the stream of 
traffic, Joan content to sit quietly be- 
side him and watch the reflection of 
the lights in the rain-swept streets and 
automobile windows. 

Finally, as the lights of the crowded 
sections of the city fell away behind 
them, Joan spoke: 

“Tf you really think it unwise to go 
to Van Horn’s—” she began. 

“It’s all right; you say you’ve never 
seen a roadhouse.” 

Joan laughed softly. 

“Sounds incredible these days, 
doesn’t it?” 

Bill made an expressive grimace. An 
odd complexity of thought was visible 
in his lean, tanned face. 

“T’m darned if I know whether 
you’re spoofing me or not,” he retort- 
ed slowly, as if measuring his words. 
“‘T find you in a public dance hall, fall 
for you like a ton of bricks, invite you 
out, and you demand to be taken to the 
peppiest roadhouse in seven counties. 
You've got me guessing all right!” 

He gave the wheel a sudden savage 
turn and the car veered smoothly to 
the right, through broad stone gates, 
and drew up under the porte-cochére 
of a long, broad-verandaed house set 
under the lea of the hill. 

A uniformed attendant stepped 
smartly up to open the door, and Joan 
and he climbed out. They walked up 
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the steps together. At the door Joan 
hesitated for a fraction of a second. 

“T—J—are you sure you—” 

Bill’s fingers tightened about her 
elbow. 

“No hedging now,” he ordered 
amusedly. “ You wanted to see a wild 
and woolly roadhouse, and this is it! 
Come along.” 

They went through the door into the 
low, dim room whose tables were 
tucked into secluded corners artfully 
contrived by rustic fences and imita- 
tion vines. ‘The inevitable jazz band 
was beating a soft, wild melody. 

“A private room?” suggested the 
obsequious servitor at their elbows. 

“Give us something out here,” com- 
manded Bill shortly. 

When they were seated at a tiny, 
pink-candle-shaded table, Joan’s cour- 
age returned. 

“ Dyah-ta! Dyah-ta! Dyah—ah— 
ta-ta!’”’ she sang softly, keeping time 
with the muted music by tapping her 
fingers on the white cloth. 

“T don’t see anything wicked about 

this place—yet,” she reproached Bill. 
He wondered if she really failed to no- 
tice the obvious glasses and bottles 
which decorated most of the tables in 
the place. 
_ “No?” inquired he with the rising 
inflection which men reserve for cyni- 
cal converse with women. “No? Too 
bad to disappoint you.” 

As he spoke the panting wail of the 
horns became suddenly louder, the far- 
away mutter of the drums rose to near- 
by crescendo. The dim lights were 
lowered, a dazzling spotlight centered 
upon the dance floor, and into it 
tripped a chorus the color of coffee and 
cream. 

Under Joan’s shamed eyes they pro- 
ceeded to dance in a fashion that left 
nothing to the imagination in the way 
of movement, and aroused cold, quiet 
anger in Bill by the confusion into 
which they threw her. 

_He mentally reproached himself for 
his thoughtlessness in bringing her to 
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such a place. His eyes studiously 
avoided hers in the vain hope of saving 
her the embarrassment of knowing 
that he realized her mortification. 

He savagely jerked away as one of 
the ocher dancers swayed toward him 
as she gyrated past their table. 

“Do you want to gor” he asked 
Joan tensely, curtly. 

With sudden obstinacy she shook 
her head. 

“No-o—I rather like it here.” 

“Want to dance?” 

“ After awhile. I want to sit here 

now and watch the people.” 
' He looked across the table at her 
thoughtfully. As yet she was un- 
touched by that universal fear of all 
her sex, the fear of growing old with- 
out ever having lived, the fear of hav- 
ing lived without ever having loved. 

“How do you like your first road- 
house?” he demanded. 

_ Joan tried her best to look sophisti- 
cated, and only succeeded in looking 
demure. 

“T think it’s rather wonderful,” she 
smiled. “All the lights, the crowd; and 
it’s really a lovely place.” 

Bill smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“It’s really not such great shakes of 
a place,” he said loftily. ‘“ These road- 
houses are like mushrooms. Spring 
up overnight, unexpectedly. And they 
disappear in much the same fashion. 
Six months or a year—two years at 
most—and their vogue is ended. They 
all make financial hay during the sun- 
shine; you might almost say the 
“moonshine ’!’ 

Just then the sound of voices raised 
in anger at the next table wiped the 
smile from Bill’s face. His blue eyes 
went critical all at once. He spoke to 
Joan entreatingly. 

“Y’m afraid there’s going to be 
trouble—” 

The sudden crash of a chair, the 
quick mobilizing of waiters from sev- 
eral dim corners, a woman’s frightened 
whimpering cry, a man’s _ bitterly 
triumphant voice, cursing, vindictive; 
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a biting, crucifying torrent that would 
not be hushed, even by the warning 
note in the manager’s tones. 

“T will not sit down,” it bellowed. 
“TI won't be quiet! I told my wife 
there’d be trouble if she kept that tame 
pussy cat around; he can’t break up 
my home like that. Let me get my 
hands on him!” 

Bill caught Joan’s arm in a quick, 
forceful grip, and pulled her up from 
the table with him. He brushed aside 
the murmured apologies of their 
waiter, flung him a bank note, and with 
Joan clinging to his arm, crossed the 
floor to reclaim his hat and topcoat 
from the checkroom girl. 

Behind them the argument was sub- 
siding with a final little wailing cry 
from the woman, as the attendants 
ejected the intruder, still reiterating 
that he only wanted his wife—hadn’t 
a man the right to take his own wife 
home? 

Then they were in Bill’s car again. 
Joan swallowed hard as Bill fumbled 
over starting the chilled motor. She 
looked back at the suddenly sordid 
house they had just left; everything 
about it seemed ugly except the lights, 
and they were like gold beads in a tar- 
nished setting. 

They were off, and their car swung 
clear of the gates with the wide, open 
road before them. 

“‘ Scared?” Bill asked solicitously. 

Joan blinked away the shamed tears 
and managed a soft little chuckle. She 
must not let him think her prudish. 

“Tt was a nice evening,” she an- 
swered, turning her head so that he 
could not see the gray twilights in her 
eyes. 

Bill’s teeth snapped. 

These women! 


CHAPTER VII 
OUT OF THE NIGHT 


Joan laid her head back against the 
cushions of the seat. She felt sudden- 
ly tired, drooped a little. 
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Bill looked at her in sidelong 
glances. What a game little thing she 
was! 

For a long time there was silence; 
then they both spoke at once, in a spon- 
taneous effort to make light of the 
whole affair. A little flush colored her 
cheeks for awhile, even after her gay 
voice had broken the spell. 

Bill throttled down the car a little. 
He leaned toward her, serious, but 
with a certain detachment in his 
glance. 

“ You darling,” he said, half under 
his breath, slipped his free arm about 
her and strained her to him, his uneven 
breath on her soft cheeks. 

“ Bill—no, no, Bill,” Joan protest- 
ed faintly. She would not let him kiss 
her, pushed him from her with a sud- 
den violence. 

“ All right, all right,” he sulked over 
the wheel. 

She watched him from under her 
lashes. Was he going to be difficult; 
would he continue to presume on the 
informal manner of their meeting? 

She laid her hand, palm up, on the 
seat between them, but Bill ignored her 
overture. Doggedly he kept his hands 
on the wheel, his eyes on the wet road 
ahead. 

Joan noted the carefulness of his 
driving on the slippery pavement. She 
fell to watching the lights of passing 
cars, the reflection of their own head- 
lights in the mirrorlike surface of the 
road. 

Suddenly, without even the warning 
of a horn, a heavy car, its curtains 
tightly drawn, dashed around a sharp 
turn in the road ahead of them, and 
hurtled directly toward them, never 
slackening its speed. 

Bill twisted the wheel sharply to 
avoid collision with it. His car wav- 
ered on the slippery road, faltered for 
an instant like a startled hen, and failed 
to keep the road. Joan screamed 
sharply as they headed into the ditch. 

A blur came over her vision. She 
put one hand to her head as the crash 
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came. The pirate car swept past with- 
out slackening its speed and disap- 
peared in the black shadows behind 
them. 

There was a sudden, rending jar 
that threw her sharply against Bill. A 
woman’s voice, which she vaguely 
recognized as her own, was shrieking; 
then came blackness, and for a little 
while blessed unconsciousness. 

It seemed years later, though in re- 
ality it was only a few minutes, that 
she struggled back to life and earth 
again. She sat up, weeping softly, in 
broken, gasping snatches. 

“ Bill—Bill!” she called. “ Are you 
hurt?” 

She listened but could hear nothing. 

She began to search frantically, her 
hands making little groping gestures, 
the tears streaming unheeded down her 
cheeks, 

Then she found him, huddled in a 
tortured, strangely quiet heap, wedged 
between the wheel and the car door. 

It required an almost superhuman 
effort to open the door on her own 
side of the car, but with the strength 
born of desperation, she conquered the 
jammed lock. The car had not turned 
over in its plunge off the road — the 
ditch was wide at this point—and they 
had settled sidewise into it like a 
wounded bird careening against the 
ground. 

Joan shook Bill a little. She knew 
she could not lift him out of the car 
alone. 

“Answer me, Bill,” she begged. 
“Wake up; are you all right?” 

She could see he was hurt; a thin 
trickle of blood was dripping across 
his forehead where a piece of flying 
glass had struck him. 

“ Bill—Bill,” her terror grew. 

She strained her eyes through the 
blackness of the night, hoping for help, 
but none came. 

Then she saw the blood which 
spouted from Bill’s left arm, a nasty 
cut that must have come from the 
broken window at his side. As she 
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looked the pool of blood beside his arm 
widened. His sleeve was soaked with 
it. 

Joan knew there was no time to lose. 
Bill was badly hurt. He would bleed 
to death in a very few minutes unless 
that flow was stopped. 

She snatched her scarf, a long, white 
silken thing. ‘That would do for a 
tourniquet. She knotted it about his 
lifeless arm—lifeless except for that 
spurting red stream which was his 
very life ebbing away, drew the band- 
age tight, and saw the flow of blood 
lessen and then stop entirely as she 
knotted it securely. A deft turn or 
two, and the first-aid device was in 
place. 

Then, by an almost superhuman ef- 
fort, she controlled her own dizziness. 
She staggered in swaying, zigzagging 
steps up the bank of the ditch and into 
the road. 

After what seemed hours a car came 
down the road. It slowed up at her 
urgent cries. Two men sprang out and 
approached the girl. 

“Looks like a nasty smash-up; 
there’s a chap down here in the ditch 
who seems to be knocked out,” one 
said over his shoulder to the other as 
he sighted Bill’s inanimate form. 

The second man supported Joan on 
one casual arm. 

“ Probably some of that fire-eating 
crowd in the row down at Van 
Horn’s,” he hazarded the guess. At 
sound of his voice Joan’s heart gave 
a painful, terror-stricken leap. He was 
so merciless, so glib to judge. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” con- 
tributed the first. “Say, this chap’s 
badly hurt!” 

The man beside Joan snorted. 

“ Serve him right if he was killed, 
young fool out tearing up the country 
with his wild woman.” 

The sorrow of the world laid hold 
of Joan. Fear caught at her throat, 
fear for Bill. He must have help; he 
must not die. These men were so 
casual, so cruelly casual. She must do 
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something, say something that would 
spur them to action. 

She drew herself up proudly, shak- 
ing off the supporting hand of the man 
beside her. 

“Can’t you get him to a doctor?” 
she begged. “Isn’t there some place 
to take him where he can be taken care 
of? Oh, do something—do something 
—or he will die!” 

“We're doing as fast as we can,” 
returned the second man. “ Here, 
Jack, help me put him in the car. 
There’s a house down the road a piece, 
just a little distance ahead. Old Mrs. 
Turney and her boy live there. We 
can telephone a doctor from there.” 

“T want him to have the best doc- 
tor, the very best care that can be got,” 
Joan clenched her hands in agony of 
fear as they half carried, half dragged 
Bill’s senseless body to their car. She 
climbed in beside him and cradled his 
bruised head in her lap, carefully tight- 
ening the bandage on his arm. 

“Money is no object; I have 
plenty,” she told the men as they 
climbed into the seat in front. “I 
don’t care what it costs, only hurry, 
hurry! We must get the finest doctor 
in reach; I know he’s hurt seriously. 
Oh, Bill—”’ She laid her face down 
on his and sobbed weakly in distress 
and terror. 

“How'd it happen, lady?’ 
driver asked over his shoulder. 

Joan choked back her sobs. “ A car, 
going furiously, crowded us off the 
road.” 

“ Didn’t they stop?” 

“Never even slackened speed,” she 
said. 

“Lot of those fellows along this 
highway at night, they just give their 
cars the gas and let other drivers take 
care of themselves. Feeling’s kind of 
high about them along here; this one 
seems to have hurt your—friend, here, 
pretty bad.” 

He hesitated in rather an ugly way 
before selecting the word “ friend.” 
Joan didn’t like it. 


the 
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“ He is my husband,” she interposed 
as the car turned into a private drive- 
way. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE MASQUERADER 


Docs at the back of the house began 
to bark, a door opened, and light 
streamed across the driveway. <A 
white-haired woman, shading her eyes 
with her hand, stood in the door. 

“Hello, Mrs. Turney,” called the 
man named Jack. “Sorry to disturb 
you, but we’ve a couple here—picked 
them up in an auto wreck down the 
road. Brought them up here and 
thought we’d get you to take them in 
while the doctor is on his way over; 
‘the man’s hurt pretty bad.” They 
started to lift Bill from the car. 

“ Quiet; lie down there,” the wom- 
an called to the dogs. She motioned 
to her son, a muscular-looking lad who 
had been hovering in the background, 
and he hurried forward to help move 
Bill from the car into the house. 

“Bring him right this way,” said 
Mrs. Turney, opening the door of a 
room across the wide hall from the 
library, where she had been sitting. 
“ Put him on the bed there; poor chap, 
he seems to be badly hurt.” 

Joan stayed close to the men as they 
carried Bill in and deposited him on 
the bed. 

“Where is your telephone?” she de- 
manded hastily. ‘ And who’s the best 
doctor—the best and nearest one?” 

Mrs. Turney looked at her over the 
rims of her glasses. 

“Well, I think Dr. Day is the best; 
but he’s terribly high-priced. There’s 
Dr. Hudson, too,” slowly. 

“We'll have them both,” Joan said 
decidedly. 

Under the direction of the Turney 
boy she telephoned for the doctors her- 
self, begging them to hurry. Fear for 
Bill gave her strength and made her 
forget her own bruises. She seemed 
to think of everything. 
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“We must prepare cloths and hot 
water,” she told Mrs. Turney. “ The 
doctor may need them; that cut on his 
arm—” 

Mrs. Turney clucked sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ Sit down, ma’am,” she counseled. 
“You look all tuckered out, yourself. 
Rest here a bit till the doctor comes.” 

The invitation put a huskiness into 
Joan’s voice and fine lines between her 
eyebrows. 

“ Oh, no, no,” she said hastily. “ In- 
ee I’m all right. I must stay with 

ill.” 

In silent understanding Mrs. Tur- 
ney drew a chair up beside the bed 
where Bill’s quiet form lay, and pressed 
Joan into it. 

“T know, I know,” she said. “ It 
won't be long until the doctor comes; 
he lives just a short way down <‘1e 
road, Dr. Day does.” 

Joan looked at Bill fearfully. In- 
deed, he was rather a disturbing sight. 
His sleeve and shirt were matted with 
blood, his eyes closed, his face 
scratched and torn from the broken 
glass, and ghastly white. 

“Let me sponge the blood off his 
face; give me water and a cloth,” Joan 
said, fighting back the waves of terror 
that threatened to engulf her. What 
if Bill should die? Suppose he did 
not regain consciousness? Suppose he 
slipped away into the Unknown with- 
out another word or sign to her? 

Sudden fear clutched at her tortured 
thoughts; she moaned in little, gasping 
gusts as she dabbed at Bill’s face with 
the wet cloth Mrs. Turney gave her. 

In a blessedly short space of time 
that seemed endless, though, while she 
waited, despite the testimony of the 
platinum watch on her wrist, the doc- 
tor was inthe room. A glance, a short 
nod of greeting. 

Then he stepped quickly: to the side 
of the bed, and with a single rapid 
glance took in the situation. He turned 
aside and delved into the contents of 
his small black satchel. 




















_ -“ Here,” he directed Joan. “ Give 
him a little of this stimulant—a tea- 
spoonful.” 

Joan obeyed while the doctor cut 
away the sleeve about Bill’s arm. 

“Who did this?” he asked, and 
there was something in his face that 
had not been there before, a grudging 
admiration, as he indicated the band- 
age. 
“T did,” Joan said quietly. 

“H-m,” commented the doctor. 
“ Nurse?” 

Joan shook her head. “ First-aid in 
school,” she explained briefly. 

White to the lips, she touched the 
doctor’s arm. 

“ Will he—will he live?” she asked 
feverishly. 

“TI don’t know,” the doctor an- 
swered without lifting his head or halt- 
ing his hands in their work. “I can’t 
tell yet if there are internal injuries; 
if it’s just this cut, he’ll soon be on the 
mend. And he can thank you for 
that.” 

“ What do you mean?” Joan said, 
dropping the liquid the doctor had 
handed her a little at a time between 
Bill’s white lips. 

Everything, all, seemed bound up in 
this quiet form before her. She tried 
to steady her voice, to do the work the 
doctor had given her—to do it quietly. 

“ Cut’s deep; he’d have bled to death 
without this tourniquet; give him a lit- 
tle more of that stimulant,” he said 
tersely. 

This time there was some visible ef- 
fect. Bill’s eyelids fluttered, then 
opened and fixed on Joan with a pitiful 
struggle for consciousness. “ What— 
is—it?” he said painfully. 

She leaned forward immediately and 
put a reassuring hand on his head. 

“Tt’s all right, Bill,” she told him 
gently. ‘We had a bit of a smash, 
and you were rather shaken up. Just 
lie quietly now and Dr. Day will have 
you fixed up.” 

Bill struggled to raise himself; he 
pushed himself up on his elbow, strove 
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desperately for words, and dropped 
back again unconscious, just as the 
other doctor was ushered into the room 
by Mrs. Turney. 

Joan grew deadly pale. She grasped 
Dr. Day’s arm, for the moment a prey 
to her fears and anxieties. 

“Just weakness,” Dr. Day said 
kindly. ‘ He'll come around again in 
a minute or two. Come in, Dr. Hud- 
son; this little lady’s husband had an 
accident, lost a lot of blood. I hope 
there isn’t anything else seriously 
wrong; he’s fainted again.” 

Dr. Hudson looked at Joan, who 
was crying softly now. Crying from 
sheer relief at the encouragement con- 
tained in Dr. Day’s words. 

He put his hand protectingly on her 
shoulder. 

“It is shock and loss of blood more 
than anything else, I’m sure. A bad 
flesh wound, eh?” 

Dr. Day nodded. 

“She stopped the flow herself, and 
got him around with that medicine,” 
Joan heard him say. Her heart was 
beating like a trip hammer. In the pit 
of her stomach there began a queer 
sensation as if that part of her anatomy 
harbored a whirlpool. 

Only the fact that Bill suddenly 
stirred to life again kept her from 
fainting. 

“Oh!” The sound interrupted the 
medical men’s discussion. Joan winced 
as they bent over the crumpled form on 
the bed. She was trembling now with 
the reaction from her emotions. 

Dr. Day set a bottle of medicine on 
the table beside the bed, and spoke to 
Joan. 

“A spoonful of that every hour will 
quiet him if he’s restless. In the morn- 
ing we can go over him; so far as we 
now know, his injuries aren’t serious 
enough to be fatal. He'll be laid up 
awhile, though.” 

He seemed to take it for granted 
that Joan would stay with Bill, and she 
offered no objections. 

“Good night, young man,” he said 
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to Bill. ‘You had a close call, but 
we'll soon have you fixed up good as 
new. Good night, ma’am,” to Joan. 
“T’ll look in again early to-morrow.” 
He and Dr. Hudson went into the hall. 

Joan followed them to the door. 

‘“Won’t he need a—shouldn’t he 
have a nurse?” she asked, as they 
slipped into their overcoats. 

Dr. Day chuckled, and patted her 
arm. 

‘‘ Not with a wife like you,” he said. 


CHAPTER IX 
AN EMBARRASSING HAVEN 


Mrs. Turney hovered about Joan 
solicitously. 

“Tl get you some blankets and 
quilts and a pillow,” she offered. “ You 
can lie down in there on the couch. 
Maybe you can snatch a wink or two 
of sleep—tch, tch, tch,” peering 
through the half-closed bedroom door 
at Bill. ‘ It does seem such a pity that 
so handsome a young man should have 
an accident like that. 

“I always do say, though, that life’s 
that way. Seems like the good do all 
the suffering, and the bad have all the 
luck.” 

She bustled about, drawing bedcov- 
erings and pillows from the hall closet 
and piling them into the arms which 
Joan automatically held out to receive 
them. 

“ Just look at that wild crowd who 
fly by here in their autos to that sinful 
place down the road. Probably ’twas 
one of those parties who pushed your 
car into the ditch, dashing along full 
of bad liquor for a night of wild oat 
sowing. I can’t see why something 
isn’t done about that Van Horn place.” 

Joan shivered when she heard the 
name of the road house where she and 
Bill had stopped just before the crash 
that had injured him. The very sound 
of its name was hateful to her now. 
Oh, if only she had not insisted on 
going there, if she only had crowded 
down the sudden wild impulse that 
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bade her try to shock Bill, to make him 
think her other than she actually was. 

This was all her fault; it was because 
of her willfulness that Bill was now 
lying on the bed there. She shivered, 
hiding her face from Mrs. Turney by 
holding the pile of bedding high be- 
fore her. 

That amiable soul noticed her si- 
lence and interpreted it wrongly. She 
patted Joan’s shoulder. 

“Come, come, my dear girl,” she 
said gently. ‘ You can trust Dr. Day 
if he says things will be all right. I 
know you’re worried ; you can’t help it. 

“My goodness, many’s the sleepless 
nights I had while Mr. Turney was 
alive. It does seem like men take posi- 
tive joy in being ailing. Now women- 
folks, I always do say, have to be up 
and doing whether they feel like it or 
not.” 

She took the bedclothes from Joan’s 
arms and deposited them on the couch. 

“Tl get you a glass of hot milk; 
would you like to come into the living 
room to drink it, or shall I bring it to 
you?” 

Joan forced her stiff lips into a 
smile. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Turney,” she 
managed. ‘“ J—I—really 1 don’t want 
any food. You're so good to us. I 
don’t know what we’d have done if 
you hadn’t taken us in.” 

Mrs. Turney beamed at her. 

“That’s all right, glad to do it. We 
have to help each other along in this 
world, I always say. And a person 
never knows when they'll be the next 
one. 

“ Of course,” hastily, “ I don’t mean 
punishment when I say that. Life’s 
just so uncertain, as I often tell our 
Ladies Aid sisters, that we have to 
lend a helping hand where and when 
we can. 

“Take some of those skylarking 
couples that speed up and down the 
road here, ’twould be no more than 
justice if such a thing would happen 
to one of them. But to nice young 
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folks like you—” She gave Joan a 
toothless smile full of meaning. “ You 
and Mr. Hamilton are newlyweds, 
aren’t you? Any one can see you 
haven’t been together long.” 

Joan caught her breath, then forced 
back the quick denial that had risen to 
her lips. She must be careful, careful. 

Mrs. Turney babbled on. Like many 
of her sex, she needed no verbal en- 
couragement; .a pair of ears within 
hearing distance was enough to keep 
her going. But Joan’s white face 
brought her sympathy forward and she 
throttled her tongue, and finally left 
the room, turning at the door to say: 

“If you need me in the night, don’t 
hesitate to call; I always sleep with 
one ear open.” 

Joan thanked her quietly, though the 
effort required all her self-control lest 
she betray herself. 

As the door closed after Mrs. Tur- 
ney, she sank upon the couch. Her 


mind was busy with the complications 
of the position into which her an- 
nouncement that Bill was her husband 


had thrust her. 

Her one idea, her one ruling thought 
had been to obtain quick and adequate 
help for him. His life depended on 
her, on the course she pursued. She 
had felt that. Claiming him as her 
husband had seemed the simplest way 
to avoid explanations, endless explana- 
tions that would slow up the only im- 
portant thing at the moment, taking 
care of Bill. 

She looked across at his wan, hag- 
gard face. It seemed drawn with pain 
in the shaded light. He had fallen 
into a restless slumber; the doctor’s 
medicine had induced that. 

Sharp, distinct, pursuing, cruel, a 
single question flashed across her tor- 
tured thoughts. If all her friends 
should come to know of this masquer- 
ade; if Mrs. Turney should learn— 
to-night—that she and Bill were not 
married! ‘That she, Joan Tyler, had 
met this man in a public dance hall only 
twenty-four hours earlier! 


“Oh, no, no,” the thought beat 
against her tired brain with sharp, in- 
sistent cruelty. “She'd put us out; 
she would make us go—and Bill is in 
no condition for that. I must watch 
that she does not suspect, that she 
doesn’t find out. Why ”—terrible pos- 
sibility — “it might kill Bill to be 
moved now.” 

Oddly enough she found that her 
emotions were conflicting ones. She 
realized that her personal fear of los- 
ing Bill, of knowing that she would 
never hear his gay voice, see his care- 
free smile again, overshadowed the 
cold dread of being disgraced by her 
wild adventure. 

She prayed, childlike: ‘ Don’t let 
anything happen to him because of my 
foolishness. Make him well, Lord; do 
make him well. If only you will I'll 
never, never do anything impulsive 
again.” 

Hours passed in the dim bedroom. 
Now and then Bill stirred restlessly, 
and moaned a little in his troubled 
sleep. Joan, crouched among the quilts 
and pillows on the couch, fought her 
mental terrors silently. At last the 
weariness of the flesh overcame the ex- 
haustion of her spirit and she fell 
asleep, her hand beneath her cheek, 
her feet curled under her. 

She dreamed. In her dream it 
seemed as though she and Bill were 
floating along a shady stream, in the 
canoe she often used during the sum- 
mers at her father’s country place. 
Idly they drifted along, laughing to- 
gether. 

Then, without warning, the fragile 
canoe appeared to capsize and she. felt 
herself sinking down—down—down 
into the depths. 

Bill’s voice was calling, insistently, 
as from a great distance. 

“Joan, Joan—Joan!” 

She fought upward with a great 
struggle that brought returning con- 
sciousness in its wake. 

But Bill really was calling to her, 
his voice weak with pain. 
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In an instant she was beside his bed, 
his hand in hers. 

“Yes, Bill; yes, yes, here’s Joan.” 

He looked at her unbelievingly for a 
moment, then pressed her fingers fe- 
verishly. 

“Oh, Joan—Joan, darling,” his 
voice came in little gasps. “I’m so 
_glad you weren’t hurt. I—I—I think 
—I’m dying, Joan.” 





CHAPTER X 
CRYING FOR THE MOON 


Joan drew a short, quick breath at 
his words. 

Bill dying? 

No, he must not die; he could not 
die; she would not let him die. She 
crowded back the sudden panic that 
threatened to engulf her, pressed cool 
fingers to his hot forehead, then 
reached for the medicine which Dr. 
Day had left, slipped an arm beneath 
Bill’s pillow, and raised his head. 

“Here, Bill. Take this; it will make 
you sleep.” 

Bill pushed the spoon away desper- 
ately. 

“No use; medicine won’t help. Tell 
you I’m dying. Kiss me—kiss me— 
good-by, Joan.” 

“No, Bill,” she said, deeply moved 
by the dread in his eyes. “No, no. 
Yourre not going to die; you’re going 
to get well. You'll be all right soon.” 

He kept gathering and pressing and 
smoothing her hand as though he were 
caressing a kitten; there was a deter- 
mined, little-boy glint in the eyes which 
never left hers. 

“Kiss me, and I’ll take the medi- 
cine.” 

Joan shook her head. 

“You'll take this medicine, and I 
won’t kiss you—not unless you’re near- 
er dying than you are now. Open your 
mouth ; here, take a sip of this water.” 

Bill surrendered. He obediently 
swallowed the dose, and sighed as Joan 
eased him back and straightened the 
pillows beneath his head. 
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“ How—how’d we get here, honey ?” 
he asked. “‘ What happened ?” 

Joan ignored the endearing address. 

“A speeder crowded your car off 
the road; it wasn’t your fault. You 
were knocked unconscious. Two men 
came by and picked us up—brought us 
here. Don’t talk about it now; you’re 
too weak. ‘Try to sleep again and I'll 
tell you all about it to-morrow.” 

Bill raised weak fingers to indicate 
the bandage on his arm. 

“Hurts frightfully; what’s wrong 
with it?” 

“You have a very deep cut, gashed 
an artery,” Joan told him, realizing 
that it was wiser to humor his persis- 
tence. “I bandaged it the best I could 
—stopped the bleeding until help came 
and I could get a doctor for you.” 

After a moment, “ You’re wonder- 
ful, Joan,” Bill said softly. ‘“ Won- 
derful. And you won't kiss me?” 

She smiled down at him. 

“No. You must be quiet now, and 
try to rest.” 

There was no answering smile in his 
eyes. 

“T tell you I’m going to die,” he in- 
sisted stubbornly. “Just one kiss, 
Joan,” he begged. 

She lifted her chin firmly. 

“Hush, you are not going to die; 
I won't let you die. Go to sleep now.” 

Bill refused to be quiet. 

“Reach into my trousers pocket— 
where are my trousers?” suddenly 
realizing that he had been put to bed. 

Joan lifted them from a_ near-by 
chair. 

“ Here they are, Bill.” She caught 
her breath. She had almost called him 
“dear.” Probably it was the maternal 
in her; she didn’t know why else. 

“ Get my wallet from the hip pocket; 
count my money.” 

Joan counted. 

“There are one hundred and three 
dollars here,” she told him. “One 
hundred and three and a bank book. 
Do you want something done with it?” 

Bill nodded. 




















“Those bills are to cover expenses 
here.” He gestured feebly with his 
good hand. “ And mother and my sis- 
ter will have to be notified; you'll find 
their addresses there,” he said, speak- 
ing with difficulty. “ No, wait! There’s 
a little waitress in a restaurant around 
the corner from where I live—lived,” 
he corrected with a pathetic attempt at 
humor. “ Nice kid, always smiling. I 
want her to have ten dollars; think she 
can use it.” . 

Suddenly, suffocating fear was upon 
Joan again. 

Perhaps Bill was right; she had 
heard somewhere that people always 
knew when they were about to die. She 
fought the rising storm of her terror. 
Her soul felt sick; there was a sort of 
tremor in her limbs, but she conquered 
that by sheer force of will. 

“Would you like me to put a cold 
compress on your head?” she asked. 
She strove desperately to make her 
voice merely matter of fact. “ I'll call 
the doctor again.” 

Bill shook his head faintly. 

“IT just want you to kiss me,” he 
said thickly. “If I die—I’d like—I 
want to go—with the touch of your 
lips—knowing—” he floundered a lit- 
tle and was silent. 

For a long moment Joan did not 
speak. She could not speak. And she 
must not cry. 

Bill lay with his eyes closed, ex- 
hausted by his pleading, and yielding 
to the sleeping potion Joan had given 
him. 

She sat perfectly quiet, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe lest she disturb him. In 
her lap was the miscellaneous accumu- 
lation of cards, clippings, receipts, and 
similar things which litter up the wal- 
lets of men. 

The precious trifles with which they 
replace their youthful pockets full of 
aggies and shooters, broken bits of 
string, fishhooks, and chewing gum, 
the cherished knife with one fairly 
good blade, salvaged corks, balls of 
silver paper with a vague monetary, 
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value, the treasure trove of youth 
turned to the memory chest of man- 
hood. 

Joan stirred them with an exploring 
finger. 

Here was a joke, a sly comment on 
the playfulness of sixty: 


Geese are supposed to be symbolic of all 
that is foolish, but you never see an old 
gander hoard up a million kernels of corn 
and then go around trying to mate with a 
gosling. 


Joan deciphered a penciled para- 
graph, evidently one that Bill had 
copied hastily from some chance book. 


Success—He has achieved success who 
has lived well, laughed often, and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of in- 
telligent men and the love of little chil- 
dren; who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task; who has left the world 
better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who 
has always looked for the best in others 
and given the best he had; whose life was 
an inspiration; whose memory a benedic- 
tion.— Stanley. 


“ Bill,” she called softly. “ I’m sure 
you're going to get well, but if you 
shouldw’t—Vil—I will kiss you.” 

“Will you, Joan?” slowly. “ Will 
your” 

Joan nodded. 

“Yes, but I don’t think you’re going 
to die.” 

“ J—thought—there’d be a—catch 
—somewhere—” Bill’s voice trailed 
off into silence. His breathing became 
quieter, evener. 

And like a child who has won that 
for which he cried, Bill went to sleep 
without any more fuss. 





CHAPTER XI 
PLAYING A PART 


WHEN she was satisfied by Bill’s 
quiet breathing that Dr. Day’s medi- 
cine had done its work and put him to 
sleep, Joan went back to her couch. 
The room was colder, and she wrapped 
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Mrs. Turney’s quilts about her; then 
having raised the shade a little, lay 
gazing out the window into the night. 

The rain had stopped. A brisk wind 
had blown the clouds back, and the 
moon was now sailing across an open 
sky. 

Joan thought of the morrow, and 
wondered what it might bring to her. 
Somehow she felt very much alone in 
the wide, quiet night, a little afraid of 
what was before her. The reaction 
from the day’s breath-taking events, 
the nerve strain of the last hours, final- 
ly had its way with her. She cried 
softly to herself. She wanted her 
mother. 

She regretted the madcap impulsive- 
ness which had swayed her into leav- 
ing school and visiting town alone. She 
had carefully neglected telling them at 
school that her parents were in Europe. 
She felt able to manage her own affairs 
| without the assistance of teachers, and 
a week in the city had beckoned so in- 
vitingly. What could harm her, even 


though she came alone, unchaperoned, 
without any one’s permission or knowl- 
edge? 

“Tf I hadn’t got so lonely at the 
hotel,” she murmured to herself, “I 
would never have gone with Nanon to 
that dance hall—never have got into 


this mess. Why, I might have been 
killed last night.” 

Then she remembered it had been in 
the dance hall that Bill had found her, 
and the betraying color mounted in her 
face. His name leaped in her heart 
like a flame; a new singing echoed in 
her soul. . 

She looked across the room to where 
he slept, listening half fearfully until 
the sound of his even breathing reas- 
sured her. Then confidence returned 
to her, confidence and the certain as- 
surance that he would get well. 

She sat up and wiped her eyes with 
the soaked, hard ball of a handker- 
chief. 

“ Silly,” she chided herself. “ Cry- 
ing like that when the danger and 
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everything is past and done; Bill’s all 
right now. And you surely ought to 
be clever enough to disarm Mrs. Tur- 
ney; you can pretend to be married for 
a little while, until he’s strong enough 
to take away from here.” 

It was easy to reassure one’s self 
about Bill’s condition now that he was 
sleeping so quietly. But it was less easy 
to be confident of the success of her 
marriage masquerade. Already the 
keen eyes of Mrs. Turney had noted 
something wrong; hadn’t she spoken 
about it, said that “ any one could see 
‘they’ hadn’t been together long?” 

What had been lacking in her be- 
havior when the two men who had 
picked them up on the road had 
brought Bill and her here? She had 
been frantic with fear for Bill; she 
alone had seemed to realize the seri- 
ousness of the gashed artery. Her 
mind reviewed the events that had fol- 
lowed kaleidoscope-like in the trail of 
their crash. 

She remembered telephoning the 
doctors, her insistent demands for hot 
water and stimulants, her ready assur- 
ance that she would pay, and pay well, 
to see him properly cared for, to ar- 
range for his comfort. 

Ah! There was already one weak 
spot in her armor. She had kept re- 
peating: “J have plenty of money; J 
can pay.” After having claimed Bill 
as her husband, she had failed to carry 
on the pretense, she had neglected to 
speak as a wife. She had made the 
error of forgetting that first maxim of 
successful wifehood, to say “ ours ” or, 
better still, “his” instead of ‘“ mine.” 

Joan twinkled a little to herself, 
there in the darkness, remembering her 
own amusement in the past when 
slightly older girls of her circle had 
married. She had smiled then, and 
she smiled now, at thought of the com- 
plete submergence of their own indi- 
vidualities in those of their husbands, 
surfacewise, at least. Love could do 
funny things with people. 

“T shall have to watch myself to- 
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morrow,” she mused. ‘“ If that wom- 
an ever suspects —oh, my goodness! 
What about Bill?” 

Yes, what about Bill? She would 
have to take him into her confidence— 
no, no, she couldn’t do that. The 
thought reminded her of his pleas for 
a kiss. He had been low in spirits and 
low in physical health to-night ; he had 
thought himself slipping over the edge 
into the Great Unknown, had reached 
out hands and heart, childlike, for 
comfort and reassurance. 

At thought of having to tell him of 
her mad declaration that she was his 
wife, the blood seemed to surge and 
then retreat all at once in her body. 
The clean perspective on romance that 
was hers, inspired, perhaps, by the hap- 
piness of her own parents, halted her. 

“T will not tell him. What would 
he think of me?” 

Of course he would not presume on 
such a status of affairs, she felt sure of 
that. But their meeting, their ac- 
quaintance, had been so unconvention- 
al, that she instinctively drew back 


from the thought of precipitating into 
it any suggestion of things which 


would complicate it. Womanlike, she 
clung to her decision with both hands, 
once she had made it. 

“T’ll manage to stay close to him,” 
she thought, burrowing a bit deeper 
into Mrs. Turney’s warm quilts. “ To- 
morrow I won't be frightened like I 
was to-day. To-morrow I must re- 
member—” sleepily. “ I must remem- 
ber to act—more like—a real wife.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE MISSING RING 


INCREDIBLY, then, it was morning, 
golden and blue and white. 

And Bill was much better. 

Joan knew that at once, for the first 
remark he made when he awoke was 
about paint. 

“Ho-hum,” he yawned. “ Wonder 
when I can get out of here. I’ve got 
to see a contractor about a big paint 
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job one day this week. Can’t afford 
to let it slide too long; some competi- 
tor—” He broke off, smiling at Joan, 
but wincing a little at the stiffness of 
his arm. 

“How do you feel this morning, 
young lady?” 

Joan’s gray eyes had violet shadows 
beneath them, but she had been awake 
for more than an hour, and cold water . 
and a comb had done much to restore 
her freshness, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Turney’s coffee and the other items of 
a generous country breakfast. 

“ T’m quite well, kind sir,” she dim- 
pled in return. ‘And what would 
your lordship like to have for break- 
fast this morning?” 

Mrs. Turney bustled in before Bill 
had time to answer. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hamilton,” 
she beamed. ‘“ You're looking as 
though you felt better—a good deal 
better. We were certainly worried 
about you last night; your wi—” 

“Oh, he is better, Mrs. Turney,” 
broke in Joan hurriedly. “And I 
think he’s ready for his breakfast.” 
She gently urged Mrs. Turney kitchen- 
ward. “ Do let me come out with you 
and carry in the tray. I feel as though 
we've been such a bother as it is.” 

Their voices died away in the back 
of the house, and Bill settled back 
against his pillows, with a little shake, 
to wait for the promised breakfast. 
His eyes surveyed the bedroom. 

It was a cheery place, with its spin- 
die furniture, patchwork quilts and 
fluffy curtains. Bill’s eyes traveled 
over it with evident enjoyment, until 
they came to rest on his own clothing, 
draped across a near-by chair. 

He grimaced painfully, seized by 
the feeling of sudden helplessness 
which comes over men when they are 
ill in bed, with their clothing just out 
of reach. A tentative finger from his 
uninjured hand and arm explored the 
place where his collar would have been, 
had he been fully dressed. 

“Gosh,” he muttered humbly. He 
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ran his hand in a purposeful way over 
his unruly hair, and regarded the heap 
of clothes thoughtfully. 

When Joan came back with an appe- 
tizing looking tray, he disregarded it 
and demanded, his eyes on his garters, 
swinging so abandonedly in full view: 

“Who put me to bed last night ?” 

“Dr. Day and young Mr. Turney 
—why?” 

“Q-oh, I just wondered.” Apologeti- 
cally: “ You see I can’t remember a 
single blooming thing for hours after 
it all happened. Just felt like a big 
black curtain coming down over every- 
thing—phooie!—and I was out.” 

Joan deposited the breakfast on a 
stand beside his bed, then, in a matter- 
of-fact way, indicated a small basin of 
water and a towel. 

“You'll want to wash your face a 
little,” she said. “ Hurry, now, while 
I get your coffee from the kitchen.” 

Bill accomplished a somewhat 
sketchy toilet during her absence, us- 


ing his one good arm for the purpose. 
When Joan came back he was making 
inroads on the bowl of steaming cereal. 

“The doctor will be around soon; 
Mrs. Turney says he telephoned before 
I was awake to ask how you spent the 


night,” she informed him. ‘“ How 
does your arm feel ?” 

“Sore and stiff. But I’m all right 
otherwise, except that I am sort of 
weak.” He laughed, rather sheepishly. 
“T feel like a big ninny, checking out 
of the picture like that. It was great 
of you to do what you did for me. 
You’re wonderful, Joan.” 

Joan retreated to the window and 
stood pleating the curtain in tiny folds 
between nervous fingers. 

“It was nothing—nothing at all,” 
she said hurriedly, the faint color 
showing again in her fair cheeks. 

Bill looked across at her, as if see- 
ing for the first time the aristocratic 
fineness of her skin and the proud lines 
of her high cheekbones and throat. In 
turn, he, too, became embarrassed. 

“Call it nothing at all, if you like,” 
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he retorted with sudden huskiness in 
his voice. His gay, gallant way seemed 
suddenly to have deserted him, he 
spoke temperately as one who reasons 
with an obstinate child, but his voice 
carried a new knowledge of the confu- 
sion and pain of life as well as its joy. 

“ You're wonderful, Joan,” he said 
again, and Joan’s heart vibrated to the 
new note in his voice. But Mrs. Tur- 
ney’s entrance with Dr. Day in tow 
saved her from having to reply. 

“ Well, well,” remarked that cheery 
individual when he spied his patient 
propped up by pillows, ‘ doesn’t look 
as if I were needed here at all. You're 
looking better, young man. How do 
you feel?” 

Before he could open his mouth to 
respond, Mrs, Turney answered for 
him. 

“He’s lots, lots better, Dr. Day.” 
Then brightly to Bill. ‘ Aren’t you, 
Mr. Hamilton?” Continuing without 
pause. ‘Goodness gracious, it cer- 
tainly was a shock to see them bring 
you in last night. 

“You were in a state, I can tell you, 
blood dripping, and your face so white 
and still. I declare I was at my wit’s 
ends; just getting your shirt off was 
a job, I can tell you.” 

“My shirt—” Bill hissed rather 
than spoke the words, then looked 
questioningly from Joan to the doctor. 
“T thought—didn’t Dr. Day put—” 

“Yes, certainly, Mr. Hamilton,” 
Mrs. Turney voyaged on. “ Dr. Day 
and my son actually got you to bed; 
you were still unconscious, you know. 
I mean before the doctor came—I’m 
sure you don’t mind me, a woman with 
a son nearly grown. I helped your—” 

“Mrs. Turney and I slit the sleeve 
of your shirt and slipped you out of it; 
it was necessary in order to tighten the 
tourniquet,” Joan finished quietly for 
her. 

There was a brief silence, full of 
many things. 

Undiscouraged, Mrs. Turney took 
up the reins of conversation again. 
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“And isn’t it fortunate; its pattern 
is exactly like some scraps from shirts 
I made for Mr. Turney; so you can 
mend it, and have it ready by the time 
the doctor lets Mr. Hamilton get up.” 
She beamed at Joan. 

The color in Joan’s cheeks deepened 
a little, but her voice was composed 
when she replied: 

“Why, yes, of course. That is very 
kind of you, Mrs. Turney.” 

She picked up Bill’s shirt, and slip- 
ping her arm through Mrs. Turney’s, 
began to propel that voluble lady to- 
ward the door. 

Bill grew red in the face. He looked 
at every one but Joan, but he spoke to 
her abruptly, tersely. 

“You needn’t—never mind; it’s an 
old shirt—oh! Let the darned thing 
go, Joan!” 

The doctor smiled at the two in the 
door, and his eyes twinkled. He had 
rather twinkly blue eyes, Joan noted. 

“My patient seems rather feverish 
on the subject of shirts,” he observed. 

Joan looked at him demurely, and 


then her gaze traveled to Bill’s pain- 


fully embarrassed face. She seemed 
to be considering the subject of shirts 
very carefully. 

“T think I’d better mend this one,” 
she said at last slowly, gravely, and 
with a trace of humor in her voice. 
“You really will need it, Bill; and it 
would be sheer extravagance to throw 
it away just on account of a little 
tear.” 

Mrs. Turney nodded emphatic ap- 
proval of Joan’s implied thriftiness. 

“You're perfectly right, my dear,” 
she said. “I’m glad to hear you say 
that. It’s women who have to do the 
saving, and I like to see a girl who’s 
sensible enough to realize it.” She 
paused to indulge in a virtuous sniff. 

“ But I never did take any stock in 
some of these newfangled ideas on 
. economy,” she concluded severely, with 
a sharp glance at Joan’s hands. 

Joan hastily looked at them herself, 
and then as hastily shifted her gaze. 

12 
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And a blinding comprehension instant- 

ly swept over her; she realized the rea- 

son for Mrs. Turney’s peculiar remark. 
She had no wedding ring! 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUBTERFUGE 


It was with an odd complexity of 
thought that Joan accompanied Mrs, 
Turney into the living room. Here 
was a complication that she had failed 
to foresee, had forgotten to take into 
account when she decided last night to 
continue the marriage pretext. 

What should she do? How should 
she explain the absence of a wedding 
ring on her hand? Her mind sought 
frantically for escape. 

Mrs. Turney herself momentarily 
removed the immediate necessity of 
comment by changing the subject. Her 
eagle eyes were attracted by the blood 
stains on Bill’s shirt. She took it from 
Joan’s unresisting hand. 

“This really should be washed 
first,” she said decisively. 

Joan agreed, thankful for the inter- 
ruption, but she knew that her respite 
was only a temporary one. Mrs. Tur- 
ney had an uneasy light in her eyes; 
unerring as a homing pigeon, she 
would return to the subject of Joan’s 
missing wedding ring. 

Together, in uncomfortable silence, 
broken only by nervous little sallies of 
conversation on Joan’s part, they laun- 
dered the soiled shirt. 

Joan was grateful for the distrac-, 
tion afforded by discussing the relative 
merits of hot and cold rinses, bluing 
methods, and the thickness of starch 
mixtures. She continued to hope, fer- 
vently, that she could divert Mrs. Tur- 
ney’s train of thought. 

But that lady replied to her com- 
ments in an absent-minded, tight- 
lipped way which offered little com- 
fort to Joan. Her sinking heart real- 
ized that Mrs. Turney’s avid curiosity 
was engaged. She knew that it would 
be but a short step from curiosity to 
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open suspicion in the woman’s mind, 
but was utterly at a loss for means to 
combat the situation. 

She tried light philosophy, endeav- 
oring indirectly to establish herself on 
the safe ground of wifehood by utiliz- 
ing the age-old feminine i'lusion that 
men would be lost without women. 

“They are such babics, these men 
of ours,” she said. The attempt to 
keep her voice unconcerned and steady 
was almost painful. “ Don’t you think 
they’re a helpless lot, though?” 

Mrs. Turney thought they were 
helpless all right. Any one could see 
that. The expression on her unyield- 
ing face conveyed her realization that 
the entire masculine sex, especially 
those about Bill’s age, were a gullible 
lot. Her words were even less com- 
forting than her significant glances. 
Joan found her own harmless remark 
converted into a two-edged sword that 
had all the qualities of a boomerang. 

“It’s a crying shame,” Mrs. Turney 
said, a warning note in her voice; 
“why, it’s absolutely wicked the 
Jengths to which girls will go nowa- 
days just to trap unsuspecting, nice, 
young men. ‘The things I see living 
here on this road—tch, tch, tch. 

“Do you know the brazen hussies 
aren’t even above taking advantage of 
a sick man’s condition—oh, I’ve seen it 
often and often— but none of them 
ever yet pulled the wool over my eyes, 
I can tell you.” 

Joan gave her a level look. 

“You must have a very interesting 
existence, Mrs. Turney,” she said 
quietly. 

Mrs. Turney cleared her throat and 
squared off for another verbal attack, 
though she was obviously a trifle dis- 
armed by Joan’s gentle evasion, her 
apparently perfect willingness to ac- 
cept the conversation as an impersonal 
discussion. 

At that moment Dr. Day inter- 
rupted. 

“T find Mr. Hamilton doing nicely,” 
he said. “In fact, there’s no reason 
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why he can’t sit up awhile this after- 
noon if he’s careful. And I think that 
can safely be left in your hands,” he 
smiled, giving Joan’s shoulder a 
fatherly pat. 

Joan raised her anxious eyes—Dr. 
Day told himself that really the girl 
was a beauty—and smiled at him. In- 
wardly she felt sick with fear and 
shame, but she made herself speak 
quietly. 

“That is splendid, Dr. Day.” She 
gave the older woman an appealing 
look. “ Mrs. Turney is being so very 
kind—” Joan would not be uncivil or 
discourteous if she could help it. “ I’m 
sure things are going to be all right?” 
she ended on a note of inquiry. 

The doctor nodded, emphatically, 
reassuringly. 

“The patient is naturally weakened 
from loss of blood and shock, but rest 
and care will soon mend that,” he said 
briskly. “I'll look in again to-night, 
perhaps, and you can always call me 
if you need me. But I don’t think it 
will be necessary.” 

Joan thanked him gratefully, crowd- 
ed back her own wretchedness, brought 
up the matter of his fee and paid it. 
The conversation veered, became gen- 
eral. Mrs. Turney accompanied the 
doctor to the door, and Joan seized the 
opportunity to escape. She took the 
freshly laundered shirt and joined Bill. 

“I suppose you have a good reason 
for fixing that blamed shirt of mine,” 
he said, his face uncomfortably warm, 
as Joan adjusted his pillows and set- 
tled him comfortably. ‘“ But you do 
know I don’t expect—” 

His voice hoarsened, stopped; he 
saw that Joan’s face was flushed, her 
manner constrained. 

“What’s wrong; anything hap- 
pened ?” he asked, his voice concerned, 
solicitous. 

She deliberately evaded his question. 

“Dr. Day says you can get up 
awhile this afternoon,” she told him 
brightly. “‘Isn’t that splendid?” She 
would not, could not, tell him of her 











anxiety and uneasiness. Her own em- 
barrassing, puzzling position was no 
fault of his; it would not do to bring 
him into the situation. She must find 
some way to manage Mrs. Turney 
alone. 

Bill raised himself on an elbow. 

“ Did he say when I can get back on 
the job?” he demanded. “ He wouldn’t 
give me any satisfaction.” 

Joan laughed and took a low rocker 
beside the window. 

“ Slowly—slowly, Bill,” she warned 
him. “Last night you were dying; 
this morning you want to go back to 
work. It will take a little while to re- 
gain your strength; you lost a good 
deal of blood, you know.” 

He subsided among his pillows, 
laughing ruefully. 

“Yes, I know. I’m weak as a cat, 
too; but it burns me up to be lying 
here with that contract held up. Do 
you think we can get back to town to- 
night ?” 

““T hope so, Bill.” Joan’s wish was 
more fervent than he knew. “ But it 
all depends on how strong you feel. 
Why don’t you relax and try taking a 
nap; you didn’t have much sleep last 
night, you know.” 

‘I don’t want to sleep; I’d rather 
be up and out on the job,” he told her 
discontentedly. 

But he did sleep, finally. He drift- 
ed into slumber watching the play of 
light on Joan’s soft hair, the move- 
ments of her quick, efficient fingers as 
she adjusted the patch and sewed it in 
place, repairing the torn sleeve. The 
hours slipped away. 

Joan glanced at him now and then, 
her thoughts busy with the problem of 
dealing with Mrs. Turney. She was 
thankful when he went to sleep, though 
she felt suddenly blank and lonely. By 
noon she had evolved a plan, daring, 
defiant. It was reckless, she knew, but 
as Mrs. Turney summoned her to 
lunch, in a cautious undertone, Joan 
said anxiously: 

“Have you seen anything of my 
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ring, Mrs. Turney? I don’t remember 
having it after the excitement last 
night. Did I lay it down anywhere?” 

Mrs. Turney looked at her coldly, 
hostility in her eyes. 

“Your ring?” 

Joan nodded, biting her lip. 

““Yes—my wedding ring. <A plati- 
num—” 

“Are you sure you had one?” the 
woman asked sharply, ugly suspicion 
in her tones. 





CHAPTER XIV 
“ SHE’S NOT MY WIFE!” 


“On, yes!” The tears stood sud- 
denly in Joan’s eyes. ‘ But —but I 
cannot remember what I did with it,” 
she said. ‘I must have lost it in my 
excitement—the worry last night,” she 
faltered. 

Mrs. Turney was obviously touched. 

“Perhaps you left it at home,” she 
suggested practically. 

Joan appeared to consider, hating 
herself for her tears. They were real 
tears, though, induced by the despera- 
tion of her position. She knew that 
Mrs. Turney did not intend to be un- 
kind, that her positive, caustic judg- 
ments were influenced by the narrow- 
ness of her understanding rather than 
by cruelty or the willful desire to 
harm. 

“JT wouldn’t worry about it, Mrs, 
Hamilton,” the older woman went on. 
“Tf it’s gone, it’s gone, and there’s no 
help for it. I know it isn’t about here 
—I would have seen it—but probably 
you will find it snug and safe when you 
get home.” 

Joan’s eyes filled again; she looked 
at Mrs. Turney through tears, and 
forced herself to smile and nod. 

“You must eat something now,” 
the woman said firmly. “ And then I’m 
going to make you lie down awhile; 
you’re all worn out, I can see that. No 
wonder, either.” 

Joan submitted meekly to her brisk 
ministrations. 
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_ “T have to stick to my story now,” 
she told herself helplessly, hopelessly. 
She must not think of her own agony 
and unhappiness now; it was worth 
everything it might cost her peace of 
mind to have been able to help Bill. 

Presently she was lying on Mrs. 
Turney’s own old-fashioned four-post- 
er bed, her slender body making a long 
low hill under its gay patchwork quilt, 
her weary, aching head resting on a 
snowy-slipped down pillow. 

Vaguely the disjointed sounds of 
the house and yard drifted to her tired 
ears, the distant purr of traffic along 
the paved road, the nearer echoes of 
country things, chickens, dogs, cows, 
horses, the cheerful voice of Mrs. Tur- 
ney’s son, gradually drifting into si- 
lence as she fell asleep. 

Her last thought was about how 
easy it had been to disarm Mrs, Tur- 
ney after all. 

When she awakened the lamps were 
lighted downstairs, a huge chandelier 
like a great crystal balloon in the living 
room, a smaller droplight in Bill’s 
room. 

He was sitting up, fully dressed, 
when she entered. His face beamed 
at the sight of her. He immediately 
brought a laughingly reproachful look 
to bear on her, and said teasingly: 

“Nice nurse, you are. Sleeping on 
duty, eh? I shall have to tell the doc- 
tor how you take care of me, miss,” he 
finished in mock severity. 

Joan laughed. There was a high 
note of joy in her voice, joy at seeing 
Bill able to be up, and relief that ob- 
viously nothing had happened while 
she slept. She went and stood by his 
chair, her face glowing with pleasure. 

“It certainly is nice to see you bet- 
ter.” She adjusted the magazines on 
a table at his elbow with an air so 
quaintly domestic that Bill’s heart be- 
gan to beat faster, he ached with the 
sheer thought of hér loveliness. What 
a girl, what a wonderful, wonderful 
girl! 

“What have you been doing all 
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afternoon?” she asked. “ You’re still 
quite pale, but you look ever so much 
better.” 

“Reading and sleeping, by turns,” 
he said, his eyes on her flushed, eager 
face, her starry gray eyes. “Oh, Joan, 
Joan—” He touched her hand timid- 
ly. “ When I look at you I almost wish 
I had died last night—you’d have 
kissed me—you would have, wouldn’t 
you, Joan?” he finished in a rush of 
boyish wistfulness. 

Joan sobered instantly, and her face 
grew warm. She tried to draw her 
fingers away, but Bill held them tight- 
ly, insistently, though he made no 
other move toward her. 

She strove to speak naturally, 
lightly. 

“TI promiscd,; but you see, you are 
getting well,” she said. Her eyes were 
soft as she looked at him, fortunately 
unconscious of the emotions raging in 
the heart so near her own. 

“Please, Bill, you are hurting my 
hand.” 

He dropped it at once. 
a silence. 

Joan caught her breath childishly, 
and struggled to regain her poise. A 
tiny pulse beating like an imprisoned 
bird flickered at her white temple. 

“T’ll go see if I can help Mrs. Tur- 
ney with your dinner,” she said gently. 

Bill nodded. “ Forgive me, Joan; 
I don’t mean to be—I don’t want to 
be—” he stammered self-consciously. 

Joan flashed him an understanding 
smile and was gone. 

Bill leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes, shut out the world and 
gave himself up to thoughts of Joan— 
of this girl who had come so unexpect- 
edly into his life a few brief hours 
earlier. 

“?Sfunny,” he mused. “I don’t 
know anything about her, where she 
comes from, who she is; but I do know 
she’s the girl for me. Gosh! She’s 
marvelous. And real—what a real 
woman she is!” 

Mrs. Turney bustled in, dispelling 


There was 








his daydreams of life with Joan some- 
where in a cottage, all fresh paint, ruf- 
fly curtains and flowers. 

“T’m bringing your supper,” she an- 
nounced hospitably. “ Your wife said 
to tell you she would be back in a little 
while; she went down the road with 
my son to have a look at your car. 
Your wife said—” 

“My who?’ Bill jerked out the 
question as though it were forced from 
him against his will. ‘Oh, you mean 
Joan. Why, she’s—not—” Too late he 
saw the expression in Mrs. Turney’s 
eyes, appreciated the certain constraint 
in the air. 


“Yes?” that keen-eyed woman 
prompted. ‘“ Yes—go on—she’s—not 
—what?” 


“ She’s — not — my wife!” Bill fin- 
ished lamely, miserably. Oh, what a 
fool he was—what a blind, unwitting 
fool. Now that it was too late he knew 
it; realizing what he had done, he 
cursed his careless tongue. He saw all 
too well what a weapon he had placed 
in this woman’s hands. He knew from 
the look on her face that she would not 
hesitate to use it. 





CHAPTER XV 
DELIRIUM TAKES THE BLAME! 


WHEN she returned from her short 
trip down the road, Joan found Mrs. 
Turney waiting for her in the living 
room; saw her sitting, stern-faced, 
tight-lipped, and her heart sank at what 
she knew was coming. ; 

But she put up a brave front, walked 
unfalteringly into the room, and said, 
quite as if she noticed nothing unusual 
about the woman’s manner: 

“We found the car all right; and 
there seems to be nothing terribly 
wrong except—” 

“There’s plenty that’s terribly 
wrong,” interrupted Mrs. Turney in- 
exorably. She sighed heavily. “ Did 
you really think,” she went on with 
cruel shrewdness, “that you were 
blinding me with your soft, smooth 
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Well, let me 





talk about a lost ring? 
tell you—” 

““T fear you are jumping at conclu- 
sions,” Joan said with some little dig- 
nity, trying to hold back, trying to 
choose her words. ‘I know it has 
looked bad—” 

“Looked bad?” echoed Mrs. Tur- 
ney indignantly. “7s bad, young wom- 
an. Things with the appearance of 
evil usually are evil, I’ve found,” she 
pursued virtuously. Her indignant 
sniff had all the finality of a pistol shot. 

Joan looked at her, humiliated, 
abased, the scarlet color staining her 
cheeks. 

“It is this utter shamelessness, this 
utter lack of morals among girls,” 
Mrs. Turney went on with relish, 
“ that is destroying society and ruining 
our finest young men. I am a mother 
myself—just a moment, you shall have 
your opportunity to explain, if you 
can, presently.” She interrupted her- 
self to say as Joan opened her lips to 
speak. “I am a mother myself, and 
I would rather see that brilliant, tal- 
ented boy of mine lying in his coffin, 
rather see his genius lost to the world, 
than to have him in the position in 
which you have placed poor young Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

“He was badly hurt, unconscious,” 
Joan explained carefully, though her 
very soul was sick with humiliation 
and terror. “ I knew quick action was 
necessary; there wasn’t time for ex- 
planations. Some one had to take 
charge.” 

“So you seized the opportunity to 
compromise him? I suppose you knew 
that your father or brother could de- 
mand that he marry you; no doubt you 
are entirely innocent of the fact that 
many designing—” 

Joan’s head went up proudly. 

“IT scarcely see the necessity of dis- 
cussing—” 

“Well, I see the necessity,” ejacu- 
lated the woman. “ Some one should 
discuss those things. I declare,” she 
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what society is coming to when girls 
can take such brazen advantage of 
helpless young men! In my day we 
didn’t do such things, I can tell you.” 

“Mrs. Turney, what could I have 
done; we came here late at night, ut- 
ter strangers. Bill was seriously hurt.” 
Joan was youthfully desperate. 

** And I took you in, gave you shel- 
ter,” the woman interrupted relentless- 
ly. “ You surely are not inferring that 
I would have been unable to cope with 
the situation, that I would not have 
been able to care for him properly? 

“We are not talking about that at 
all! After all,” with a condescending 
grimace intended for a smile, “J have 
raised a son, while you are only a girl. 
And a very modern young girl, out 
late at night with a young man, whom 
you met goodness knows where,” she 
interpolated with sly cruelty, “a frivo- 
lous, present-day girl, who disregards 
convention and admonition and seizes 
any opportunity, no matter how vul- 
gar, to take what you want!” 

There was a short silence in which 
Joan tried to look unconcerned, and 
only succeeded in looking pitiful. 

“Naturally ”—the woman pro- 
nounced sentence sharply, inflexibly— 
“naturally you cannot remain in my 
house after this!” 

“You mean we are to go?” gasped 
Joan, renewed fear for Bill cutting 
through her own sense of shame and 
terror. 

“Mr. Hamilton, of course, stays,” 
Mrs. Turney said smoothly. “I will 
see that he is cared for properly,” she 
amended unkindly. “ But you are well 
and strong, and—I must tell you 
frankly—you are not welcome here!” 

Joan took the insult courageously, 
forcing back her tears, raising her chin 
proudly, facing Mrs. Turney with an 
agonized, set young face. 

At that crucial moment the portiéres 
were thrust aside and Bill strode into 
the room. There was no sign of weak- 
ness in his step as he advanced to 
Joan’s side, and slipped a protecting 
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arm about her. She relaxed against 
him, wordless with despair. 

Mrs. Turney stiffened, but before 
she could open her lips Bill snapped. 

“Will you kindly tell me the mean- 
ing of this outrage? Did I or did I 
not, just overhear you ordering us 
from your house?” 

Mrs. Turney quailed a little before 
the sternness in his pale, determined 
face; then said mollifyingly, mater- 
nally. 

“Well, of course, Mr. Hamilton, I 
didn’t mean that you—” 

“T believe I asked you a direct ques- 
tion, madam,” Bill interrupted. 

“TI certainly have told this young 
person,” indicating Joan with a wave 
of her bony hand, “to go, but you—” 

“Tf my wife goes, of course I shall 
leave,” Bill told her definitely. 

“ Your wife?” gasped Mrs. Turney. 
“ But you said—you said—” 

“Madam,” inquired Bill without a 
change of expression or a betraying 
flicker of his eyelashes, “‘ would you 
attach so much significance to the rav- 
ings of a delirious man?” 

“ But she herself practically admit- 
ted—” 

Bill held up an arresting hand. 

“‘T heard every word that was said 
in this room from there.” He indi- 
cated the heavy curtains. ‘‘ Mrs. Ham- 
ilton admitted nothing! You were 
making insinuations—vile insinuations 
—about things which never even 
crossed her mind, and she—loyal, 
thoughtful little wife—thought you 
were complaining because our presence 
here and my illness inconvenienced 
you! Of all the muddy-minded—” he 
sputtered. 

Mrs. Turney stared at him, aghast. 

“You have made a mistake, madam 
—a terrible mistake,” Bill informed 
her. Joan gloried in his uncompro- 
mising defense of her, and continued 
to cling to his arm. “ Even women 
like you can make mistakes, Mrs. Tur- 
ney,” he flung at the woman who met 
his gaze so blankly. 
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“Of course I’m dreadfully sorry 
if—” she began. 

“ Woman,” Bill told her unpleasant- 
ly, “being sorry cannot mend what 
you have done, unsay the dreadful 
things you have said. There is no use 
asking us to remain after such an out- 
rage. I would not want my wife here.” 

He said it proudly, challengingly. 
“IT would not allow her to remain in 
such an atmosphere. I do not care to 
have her exposed to such an influence 
as yours. Come Joan, darling, get 
your things together while I arrange 
the financial details; then we will go!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
A KISS WITHHELD 


JOAN never knew how she got out 
of that room; in fact she always was 
a little hazy as to the exact details of 
her departure under Bill’s triumphant 
escort from Mrs. Turney’s house. 

She kept assuring herself that such 
things did not happen; that this be- 
wildering chaos, this nightmare farce 
between Bill and their erstwhile host- 
ess was not a reality but a chaplet of 
unbelievable dreams strung on a wire 
of tense excitement. 

Moving like one in a daze, she found 
her wraps—Bill already had his top- 
coat on his arm—and joined him in 
the hall, where he was telephoning for 
a taxi to take them away. She was 
afraid he was not strong enough to 
travel; she was in fear he would col- 
lapse, kept watching him, her eyes still 
glimmering with tears. Conscious of 
her own weakness, her own painful 
uncertainty. 

There was neither weakness nor un- 
certainty in Bill, however. He swept 
everything and every one before him, 
with all the force and spontaneous ac- 
tivity of a young tornado, an outraged 
male in action. Mrs. Turney was 
rapidly reduced to a jellylike state of 
apology, then magnificently ignored. 

A taxi appeared with that swiftness 
which only visions of a generous tip 
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can induce, Bill had Joan inside, its 
door was slammed, and they were en 
route back to the city before Mrs. Tur- 
ney could regain her tonal equilibrium 
or discover the discrepancies in Bill’s 
arguments. 

Joan leaned back in the car, half 
sick with shame and weariness. 

Bill lit a cigarette with elaborate 
carelessness, and commented, “ She’s 
lucky I didn’t make her buy enough 
paint to whitewash that mottled imagi- 
nation of hers,” and grinned boyishly 
at Joan. 

She smiled faintly in reply, but her 
eyes were troubled, and Bill sensed the 
constraint in her manner. 

“It was all so ridiculous,” he said 
finally, with a brief, forced laugh. 
“Seems funny now that it’s over. 
Shame to bring you into it.” He 
touched her arm lightly with the tips 
of his fingers. ‘‘ You—were wonder- 
ful, Joan.” 

Joan shivered and shook her head. 
Her hand crept uncertainly to her face, 
she avoided his eyes. 

“JT just did the best I could.” She 
stumbled as if the words were a tre- 
mendous effort. ‘“‘ You were badly 
hurt, I thought; and when those men 
picked us up”—a pause while she 
fought for self-control, then bravely 
continued—“ I told them I was your 
wife because it seemed simplest that 
way; no explanations or anything.” 

Bill nodded understandingly. He 
patted her clenched hands gently with 
his one good hand, and said gruffly: 

“T know—I know. Please don’t 
distress yourself about it any more, 
Joan.” 

A half sob escaped the tortured girl. 

“ And — that — oh, that — terrible 
woman!” 

“ Don’t let that worry you too much, 
girly. Good women are often like 
that,” Bill said dryly. 

Joan stared at him, puzzled and un- 
easy. 

“You mean narrow-minded, not 
able to understand, even in an emer- 
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gency like ours, when I thought you 
were dying?” 

Touched by the distress in her face, 
he endeavored to dismiss the topic 
lightly, but she persisted. Her mind 
was in a whirl, it seemed as if she were 
two people; that one side of her con- 
sciousness was here, beside Bill, talk- 
ing quietly, while the other relived 
those awful moments under the lash of 
Mrs. Turney’s vitriolic tongue. 

“ But, Bill, why, she thought I was 
bad!” It was like a child’s frightened 
cry; she was scarlet with the shame of 
the words. 

Bill caught the little, beating hands, 
held them firmly in one big fist, and 
said soothingly: 

“ Steady, steady, Joan.” 

She relaxed against his shoulder, 
pitifully anxious for assurance and 
sympathy. 

“You aren’t bad,” he told her sig- 
nificantly. ‘“ Just wipe that old wom- 
an off the slate and forget her, Joan. 
She probably meant well; she did take 
us in last night, you know. But she 
was all wrong on her dope about you. 
A blind man would realize that.” 

He was conscious of the nearness of 
her, the tempting sweetness of her. 
She had taken off her hat; he sensed 
the elusive fragrance of her soft hair. 

“ Joan, you darling! I’m mad about 
you—Joan, dearest!” 

His arm was about her shoulders, 
his face was muffled in her hair. In- 
sistently he tipped her head back and 
turned her face up to his. 

“Don’t kiss me,” she pleaded. 

“Why not, Joan?” he wanted to 
know with gentle insistence. 

“ You don’t understand.” She shook 
her head miserably. 

He released her instantly. 

“Joan,” he pleaded, youthfully in- 
eloquent, “ you aren’t going to let that 
old woman’s talk influence you? Sure- 
ly you know—you must know—that 
I’m not trying to presume because—” 
He stammered miserably. 

Joan raised wet eyes to his. She 
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looked pitifully tired and beaten and 
helpless, somehow. 

“No, of course not, Bill,” she whis- 
pered. ‘ Only—I’m so confused; so 
upset.” 

Instantly the pleading boy vanished ; 
he became the reliant, protecting man 
again. He took her hand, and it was 
a long time before he spoke. The lights 
of the city, like twinkling, peering 
eyes, were drifting past their taxi when 
he did. 

“Joan,” he finally said, and his 
voice was even and controlled, but with 
a tenderness in its depths that thrilled 
her ; “ Joan, last night you told me that 
if I died you would kiss me.” He drew 
a long breath. “I didn’t die, and, 
Heaven knows, I want you to kiss me, 
anyhow. So much, Joan, that I’ll wait 
—I’ll wait until you feel that way, 
too.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
HUMILIATION 


Nanon Wyatt was putting cold 
cream on her face with quick, skilled 
motions, and listening to rapid expla- 
nations from Joan. The two girls 
were in Nanon’s tiny bedroom, Nanon 
before her dressing table, and Joan, 
for lack of space, curled up on the bed. 

“But, why did you leave Bill?” 
asked Nanon, regarding herself in the 
mirror with a speculative eye. 

“J—I—had to,” stammered Joan. 
“ There didn’t seem to be anything else 
to do.” 

Her fair face flushed painfully, but 
she forced herself to be honest. ‘‘ You 
see, after last night,” diffidently, “I 
couldn’t acknowledge how much I 
cared about him. Because, after this 
woman, this Mrs. Turney, was so 
angry, and Bill insisted that we were 
married, I felt that perhaps he would 
believe it his duty to propose to me. 
Don’t you see?” 

Nanon laughed. 

“Give me a man with a sense of 
duty every time,” she exclaimed. “I 
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admit I don’t get your point of view, 
deary, but I suppose you’re right, if 
that’s the way you feel about it.” 

Joan was silent for a moment. Then, 
in a voice not quite steady, she said: 
“ Anyhow, he let me go without a pro- 
test. Just ordered the taxi to draw up 
to the curb, helped me out, touched his 
hat, and rode off.” She sighed deeply. 

Nanon made a helpless noise. 

“My goodness! You told him you 
thought you ought to leave him, didn’t 
you?” 

Joan nodded in genuine misery. 

“Yes,” she acknowledged. “ He 
asked what I wanted to do, where I 
wanted to go; so I said he could set 
me down in front of the library where 
he met me. If I hadn’t found you 
coming out of Dreamland, I don’t 
know what I would have done. I sup- 
pose I’d have gone on back to the 
hotel.” 

“ Well, I’m glad we ran across each 
other,” Nanon said heartily. “I have 
been eaten up with curiosity.” 

But Joan had to finish. 

“ That isn’t the worst of it, Nanon. 
Bill doesn’t know where to find me— 
hasn’t the slightest idea where I am 
stopping,” she finished with a tiny wail. 

Nanon idly kicked off her slippers. 

“Good grief!” she remarked. 
“ What a baby you are! And what a 
prize sap our friend Bill turned out to 
be; what slays me is how he ever found 
the gumption to swear you were his 
wife.” 

She was amazed to see Joan’s gray 
eyes darken and the soft mouth quiver. 
And when the breathless defense came, 
she was amused and, secretly, a little 
touched. 

“Tt isn’t Bill’s fault, truly,” Joan 
protested hotly. “He did the only 
thing he could under the circumstances. 
I suppose he thought I might take it 
all seriously. What could a man do 
in such a position but just what he 
did >” 

Nanon’s caustic snigger was illumi- 
nating. 
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“ What a lot you have to learn about 
men!” she commented, half amused, 
half irritated. 

“I suppose so,” Joan replied vague- 
ly. “ But what could J do, Nanon? 
Tell me truly.” 

Nanon lighted a cigarette and 
crossed her silken-clad legs. 

“You could have done almost any- 
thing you liked, and got away with it,” 
she said, and her voice was metallic. 

Joan echoed that perfectly blankly. 

“Yes,” Nanon insisted, “ after 
spending the night in that old woman’s 
house as his wife, you could have given 
Bill a sweet time. A sweet time!” 

Joan sat wordless and panic-stricken. 
She was faintly aware that Nanon was 
talking nonsense, but she was power- 
less to stop her. 

“Let him try to explain that to a 
judge and jury. He might swear him- 
self blue in the face declaring he was 
unconscious, but the line he gave the 
old woman would cook that goose for 
him. Breach of promise suits have 
been based on less—my sainted aunt!” 
she gasped suddenly, breaking off her 
chatter to stare at Joan. 

Joan looked at her in quick alarm. 

The other girl said in a choked sort 
of way: “ Of all the blind luck!” 

“ What luck; whatever are you talk- 
ing about?” Joan asked without much 
spirit and with a treacherous thicken- 
ing in her voice. 

Nanon snubbed out her cigarette 
and seated herself beside Joan on the 
bed. 

“ See here, kid!” She spoke with a 
wistful earnestness oddly foreign to 
her usual, casual, cynical speech. “* Just 
how do you stand on the subject of 
Bill? I mean, as one girl to another, 
do you love him?” 

Joan was silent for a minute, con- 
scious of her rapidly beating heart, 
then breathless, ecstatic, she said: 

“Very much.” 

“H-m— So that’s it, is it?” Na- 
non said gently. 

Joan had been quite prepared for 
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some blighting gibe at the confession 
she just had wrung from her, but Na- 
non did not take that attitude at all. 
She put her elbows on her knees and 
rumpled her hennaed hair. 

“‘ But you’re not at all certain about 
his feeling for you?” 

Joan answered slowly, honestly. 

“‘Nanon, I don’t know whether he’s 
in love with me or not! His wanting 
to kiss me doesn’t prove anything; he 
might not want me always!” 

Joan’s eyes were like great luminous 
lights in her white face. The crushed 
hurt of youth that sees nothing ahead, 
knows no compensation, 
them. 

“Tt won't be long until you find out,” 
said Nanon. “ When your Bill takes 
a little time to think, he'll know 
whether he loves you and, if he does, 
wow! And if he doesn’t—wow, some 
more! Either way you've got him 
sewed up tight.” 


She thought of and 


something 


laughed, then sobered at sight of the 
hurt, confused look on Joan’s face. 
“ Listen, little angel-face,” she told 


her. “Let Bill do the worrying. 
Didn’t any one ever tell you that in 
this State it has all the binding effect 
of a marriage ceremony for a man to 
claim a girl, to introduce her, as his 
wife?” ; 

Joan felt humiliation, devastating, 
soul-searing humiliation! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A REWARD OFFERED 


WinuiaM MacKENZIE HAMILTON 
landed with both naked feet in front of 
the open window and stood looking 
out at the wet gray morning that fil- 
tered between the tall buildings sur- 
rounding his hotel. He sneezed as the 
damp air struck him and closed the 
window with an absent-minded bang. 

“Gosh,” he muttered. ‘‘ What am 
I going to do?” 

The question pursued him through 
his one-armed morning exercises—his 


darkened | 
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left arm was still tightly bandaged, and 
of little use—and followed him as he 
plunged into a cold bath. It nagged 
at him when he tried to shave, and 
tormented him until he nicked his chin 
in several places from a nervousness 
that was unusual in him. Finally he 
gave it up in desperation. 

Images of Joan Tyler kept prodding 
his heart and mind. 

“Yl either have to quit thinking 
about her—or I can’t sell paint to-day. 
At least I might have found out where 
she lives! Wouldn’t kiss me. Maybe 
she’s married to some one else. Oh, 
my Lord!” 

He paced the floor like a caged ani- 
mal. It was no use to stay there and 
think, no use to try to think! He went 
downstairs and nibbled restlessly at the 
food set before him. 

The memory of Joan’s white face, 
the despair in her clear eyes haunted 
him. 

“Why did I ever let her go?” He 
cursed himself for a quixotic fool. 

“Always knew your wild ideas of 
romance would mess things up some 
time,” he told himself. ‘Why the 
deuce you didn’t sweep her off her feet 
—keep her. 

“Now she’s gone! It’s your own 
fault; you let her go,” he accused him- 
self bitterly. 

“Tl go batty —Joan! Joan! No 
use bothering about business to-day, no 
use thinking about anything until I 
find her!” 

Desperately he wandered out into 
the street, pausing mechanically beside 
the news stand for his usual morning 
paper. Down one street, up another, 
all streets looked alike, every girl re- 
minded him of Joan. The newspaper, 
unread, he stuffed in his pocket. 

He supposed he ought to stop by the 
garage where he had left orders for 
the towing and repairing of his car; 
he’d need that car if he made a trip up- 
State next week. But he wouldn’t, he 
couldn’t leave town without hearing 
from, without seeing Joan again! 
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Holy cats! So this was love? 

Joan was so different from other 
girls. How she showed them all up, 
what an insignificance enveloped them 
when she was around. Look how she 
stood out in comparison with that 
other girl who had been with her in 
Dreamland—what was her name? Oh, 
yes, Nanon. 

His heart stood still at a sudden 
thought. 

Nanon would know where he could 
find Joan; perhaps she was with Na- 
non! 

“ Taxi—taxi!” he called. 

“Where to?” . Paralyzing terror 
gripped him at lack of Nanon’s num- 
ber, then he bethought himself and 
commanded: “ Take me to that big 
dance hall—Dreamland.” 

By a circuitous route from the dance 
hall via Mavis Connor’s flat he found 
his way to the little two-room-kitchen- 
ette-bath apartment occupied by Na- 
non. 

It was early, and she had not yet 
gone to her hosiery counter ; she greet- 
ed him across a table spread with the 
remnants of a breakfast for two, her 
head cocked on one side like an eager 
robin. 

“‘Where’s Joan?” he asked abruptly. 
“IT must see her.” 

Nanon leaned back and surveyed 
him with cool eyes. 

“Why the grand rush, big boy?” 
she purred. ‘“ How should I know 
where Joan is; something make you 
think she’s here?” 

Bill’s masterful manner evaporated 
into thin air. He groaned and ran his 
hands despairingly through his hair. 
His eyes met hers, shifted their glance 
for an instant, and steadied again. He 
was scarlet with annoyance and a sort 
of unwilling pride. 

“No, I just thought she might be 
with you. I want—very much—Na- 
non, I’ve got to find her!” 

She considered that for a moment, 
looking at him with an impudent air 
of appraisal, his hair, his blue eyes, his 
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broad shoulders, his indefinable air of 
good breeding. 

“You don’t look as though you 
needed the money,” she sneered finally. 
Her lip curled scornfully. 

“What money?” he challenged, too 
astonished at her reply to be angry. 

Nanon shrugged her shoulders. 

“Do you mean you haven’t seen the 
papers, don’t know about Joan?” she 
countered. “ You haven’t heard about 
the reward ?” 

Bill snatched the newspaper from 
his coat pocket and spread it open on 
the table. There it was, in a right- 
hand column, front-page story. With 
a sense of feverish unreality he read 
the following: 


$10,000 REWARD FOR CLEWS TO 
COLLEGE GIRL 


Joan Tyler’s Millionaire Father Cables Offer 


from Riviera 
FEAR SERIOUS END TO VACATION LARK 


School Heads Believe She Is Being Held Pris- 
oner Somewhere in City 


Ten thousand dollars were offered yes- 
terday to spur the hunt for Joan Tyler, 
who mysteriously disappeared from White 
College four days ago. 

The offer of a reward came in a cable- 
gram to the college authorities from H. 
Worthington Tyler 2nd, the missing girl’s 
millionaire father. Mr. and Mrs. Tyler 
have been spending the winter on the Ri- 
viera. The message was in answer to one 
sent him by the college the day previous, 
when news of Miss Tyler’s disappearance 
became public. 

The girl’s instructors are convinced 
that Miss Tyler is being held a prisoner 
somewhere in the city. They advance the 
theory that she came here to pass the 
school vacation, despite her parents’ ab- 
sence, to enjoy a few days of independence 
from school restrictions, but that a stu- 
dent’s prank has led to serious complica- 
tions, and she has not returned because she 
is being forcibly detained. 

The police— 


“What?” cried Bill. ‘“ What?” 
His voice was stark with incredulity. 
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‘A desolate feeling swept over him; he 
felt a queer convulsive choking in his 


throat. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AN ALLY 


“You seem sort of surprised,” ob- 
served Nanon lightly. “‘ Didn’t Little 
Snow-White offer to tell you the story 
of her life?” 

Bill experienced a sudden itch to get 
his fingers around her plump neck. 

“No!” he snapped. “ And I didn’t 
ask her, either!” 

Nanon wagged a playful finger at 
him. 

‘Naughty, naughty,” she chided. 
“You must always let a girl confide 
in you; we love to lean against a broad 
shoulder and sob out—” 

“Shut up,” he blazed at her. 
“Joan’s not like you gold-diggers; 
she’s not out for all she can get. She’s 
different—different, I tell you!” He 


pounded the newspaper and its enlight- 
ening headlines with an emphatic fist. 

“ Yeh?” Nanon commented. ‘ Well, 
have it your own way, handsome, but 


don’t be so rough about it. I know 
you’ve got only one good hand, but 
you probably could do a helluva lot of 
damage to my furniture with that. No 
telling these days where your next fur- 
niture is coming from.” 

She surveyed him with eyes in which 
admiration and mirth struggled to- 
gether. Bill subsided like a punctured 
balloon. He dropped dejectedly into 
a chair and buried his head in his 
hands. 

“Good Lord, I never suspected any- 
thing like that,” he groaned. ‘“ This 
is the worst yet, Nanon. What am I 
going to do?” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“ Find her; find her and marry her, 
if she’ll have me!” 

“H-m. Honorable intentions, little 
bungalow for two, wedding ring and 
all that, eh?” 

Bill nodded doggedly. “ Don’t joke, 
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Nanon,” he said brokenly. He rose to 
go, every spark of animation gone 
from his face. “‘ ]—haven’t much hope 
that she cares for me, you see.” 

“Oh, for cryin’ out loud,” drawled 
Nanon. “ Anybody with half an eye 
could see she’s crazy about you.” 

Bill whirled on her, and careless of 
a crashing cup, seized her wrist. She 
winced at the strength of his grip. 

“You do know where she is!” he 
accused sharply. 

Nanon loosened his clutching fingers 
with maddening deliberation. ‘“ Easy, 
rock-crusher. I know where she was; 
she stayed here with me last night—” 

“Where’s she now?” Bill’s eyes 
searched the adjoining room through 
its open door. He gave Nanon a little 
shake. ‘ Tell me where she went,” he 
commanded. 

“Wait a minute,” began Nanon, but 
Bill plunged on. 

“ What was she doing here anyhow; 
you've no business dragging her—” 

Nanon glared at him so violently 
that he did not finish. 

“T’m not good enough to associate 
with your lily-white Joan, is that it?” 
she said with dangerous coolness, get- 
ting up from her chair. 

Bill opened his lips to speak, but no 
words came. 

“Well, let me tell you,” Nanon 
flung her thunderbolt savagely, “ she 
won't have as much trouble explaining 
where she was last night as she will 
the night beforer’ 

The sudden fading of Bill’s color 
made him look green. He clenched his 
hands and sputtered incoherently. 

Nanon’s anger evaporated as quick- 
ly as it had risen; she pushed Bill into 
the chair she had just vacated. 

“‘ Listen here, big boy,” she told him 
with an entire change of voice. “ Save 
your thunder for some one that likes 
loud noises; I don’t need to be told that 
I’m not in Joan’s class. I knew that 
before you did. Now, now ”—as he 
raised a protesting hand—“ let me 
finish. 








“ What you’ve got to do,” she went 
on earnestly, “is to go to Joan—I’ll 
take you to her—and persuade her to 
marry you before there’s chance for a 
big scandal to break.” 

“ Doesn’t she know; hasn’t she seen 
this?” Bill indicated the paper. 

Nanon laughed, then sobered oddly. 

“She saw the paper, but she’s too 
darned innocent to think—” 

Bill nodded understandingly. 

“T know,” he said softly, with the 
look in his eyes men have when they 
see a shrine. “ She’s like that. Evil 
things, ugly situations; she’s oblivious 
to them all. They seem to slide off her 
like water off a duck’s back!” 

“Like water off a duck’s back,” 
echoed Nanon. There was a whimsi- 
cal bitter curve to her mouth, but her 
eyes were gentle as she looked at Bill. 

“You're kind of a nice kid,” she 
told him suddenly, with tender mock- 
ery in her voice. “I liked you the 
minute I saw you, tried my best to 
make you, too ”—she interpolated the 
confession with an offhanded flash of 
impudence—“ but you never had eyes 
for any one but Joan. Can’t say I 
blame you; she’s more your type.” 

She was pulling a small beige hat 
down over her hair, and slipping her 
arms into her coat sleeves as she spoke. 
She came over to him now, and gave 
him an impish, upward glance. 

“ Come along, Bill; we'll go and see 
her.” 

“But you don’t need; can’t vou 
tell—” stammered Bill. 

“Tf I give you her address,” she in- 
terrupted mischievously, “ you'll only 
mess things up worse than they are. 
As a lover you need help; and you're 
going to get it! Come along. I’m 
running this show!’ 

And Bill went. 





CHAPTER XX 
ON THE TRAIL 


As Joan walked across town from 
Nanon’s apartment to her hotel she 
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was conscious of a deep sense of de- 
pression. She had not slept. Her 
mind and heart too achingly full for 
slumber, she and Nanon had talked far 
into the night, then she had tossed rest- 
lessly until daybreak. 

Snatches of Nanon’s pungent phi- 
losophy recurred to her. A girl was 
foolish to think a man in earnest; so 
often men were love pirates who want- 
ed to kiss and sail away; the best thing 
to do was to beat them at their own 
game. If a man cared you couldn’t 
lose him, and if he didn’t you wasted 
your time trying to attract his affec- 
tions. Never take a man seriously; 
they usually didn’t care, men didn’t. 

“ But there’s such a thing as—fall- 
ing in love,” Joan had hazarded last 
night. She said it with a sick con- 
striction of her heart, wondering if 
their hours together had meant as 
much to Bill as they had to her. 

Nanon’s voice had a tired drop when 
she answered thickly: 

“Yes, there’s such a thing as love. 
Sometimes it takes us off our guard— 
so often. And most of the time it 
means only pain and tears and misun- 
derstandings, for a girl. I never want 
to be in love again; never, never!” 

Joan momentarily forgot her own 
weariness and heartache at the husky 
intensity in Nanon’s voice. 

‘There are some happy marriages,” 
she cried in quick protest. ‘“‘ My father 
and mother—” 

“T know,” agreed Nanon, a quiver 
of pain threading her tones. “ There 
are some men who are true and con- 
stant; only I never happened to meet 
one,” she laughed briefly. It was not 
a pretty laugh, all lips and teeth. 

Joan had touched her hand in quick 
sympathy. 

“Don’t be bitter about it, Nanon; 
don’t let it make you too hard.” 

Nanon shrugged slim shoulders. 

“A girl has to be hard,” she said 
slowly. Then, with a quick change of 
mood, she abruptly shifted the subject, 
deliberately refused to talk about her- 
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self, insisted upon hearing once more 
Joan’s recital of her recent adventures. 

So for the hundredth time Joan had 
asked her advice, asked it with the lit- 
tle tremor of alarm in her voice that 
betrayed her fear that she might never 
see Bill again. And for the hundredth 
time Nanon had counseled patience. 

“Tf he wants to see you he'll find 
you, never fear,” she told Joan dryly, 
shrewdly. 

But Joan found that scant reassur- 
ance with which to face a night of ago- 
nized restlessness, and dawn found her 
heavy-eyed from lack of sleep. 

Nanon carefully avoided comment 
on Joan’s appearance. Under her 
breath she said something that might 
have been a prayer. 

With an aching head, weakened by 
sleeplessness and emotion, Joan had 
drunk her coffee, played with fruit and 
toast, and stared before her with lack- 
luster eyes. Nanon did not press her 


to eat, but divided her attention be- 


tween her own breakfast and the 
morning paper. 

She had experienced a moment of 
indecision over showing the news ar- 
ticle about her own disappearance to 
Joan, but the girl accepted it in such 
a quiet, composed way that Nanon 
could scarcely credit her ears. 

She looked at Joan astounded. 

“ My goodness, deary, do you know 
what this means?” 

“Silly excitement over nothing,” 
Toan returned, taking a sip of water. 
“i'm perfectly all right, am I not?” 

“Why, the publicity, the scandal—” 
Nanon began. 

But Joan was not listening. Almost 
suffocated by the rapid beating of her 
own heart, her thoughts moved busily. 

“ Nanon,” she breathed quickly and 
then stopped. A quick light flamed in 
her eyes, trustful, youthful, expectant. 
“Do you suppose Bill will look for 
me?” she asked, not for the first, not 
for the fifty-first time. “ He surely 
can’t fail to find me, sow.” 

“Well, after this”—Nanon tapped 
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the paper with a highly enameled fin- 
ger nail—“ he’s even dumber than I 
think he is if he doesn’t see you 
again !” 

When Joan started to leave the little 
apartment, after gratefully thanking 
Nanon for her hospitality, the latter 
stopped her suddenly. 

“Think you better go back to the 
hotel?” she asked. “ You’re welcome 
to stay here as long as you like, you 
know.” 

Joan shook her head. 

“IT must get in touch with school, 
with mother and dad. Every one is 
so worried about me that I ought not 
to keep them in suspense any longer.” 

To give herself time to breathe nor- 
mally, in order to think, she had de- 
cided to walk. She knew she ought to 
make up her mind what to say to her 
teachers, to her parents, but her mind 
would not shape properly the story she 
was required to tell. 

It went back again and again, with 
an unaccountable sense of forlorn lone- 
liness, to thoughts of Bill. It gave her 
an oddly happy heartache just to think 
of him. She felt a new strange self- 
consciousness that was both soothing 
and disturbing. 

She told herself that this disquiet- 
ing and inexplicable thrill was mad- 
ness, that if Bill realty cared for her 
he would not have acceded so readily 
to her wish to leave him last night; he 
would have insisted on knowing more 
about her. 

“ Silly,” she told herself, very tense 
and tight, “ perhaps he was glad to get 
away, to end it all so easily. After all, 
he knows nothing about you; to him 
you were just a strange girl whom he 
found in a dance hall—a public dance 
hall. If he meets you five years from 
now—two years from now—he prob- 
ably will not know you by sight.” 

All true. They were total strangers. 
She had fallen in love with a total 
stranger, a man whose introduction to 
her had been bought. 

““T beg your pardon, miss, but aren’t 
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you Miss Joan Tyler?” A man inter- 
rupted her musings and her progress 
toward the entrance to the Granada 
Hotel, now only a short distance away, 
by stepping directly into her path. 

As she opened her lips to answer, 
blinding realization swept upon her at 
sight of the half-folded newspaper in 
his hand. ‘This man was trying to 
identify her, to claim the reward! 
Slender fingers at her cheek, breath- 
less, half stunned with sudden fear, 
she hesitated. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OASIS 


Her confusion gave her interceptor 
courage. He pressed his advantage. 

“You are Miss Tyler,” he said, as 
one who states an undeniable fact. 
“You're the one that’s being hunted, 
all right.” He gave a swift glance at 
the blurred photograph in the paper he 
carried, then caught Joan’s sleeve to 
detain her. 

Uppermost in Joan’s frightened 
mind came a_ single peremptory 
thought. She must disarm this man, 
escape from him somehow, and man- 
age to communicate with the college 
authorities and her parents herself. 

Visions of being taken like a crim- 
inal and handed over in exchange for 
the reward flashed across her mind. 
Suddenly, inescapably, she realized 
that the account of her adventures 
since coming to the city, her mad es- 
capades, would not bear the pitiless 
light of publicity. She shuddered at 
the thought of being judged by a mil- 
lion Mrs. Turneys across a million 
dinner tables. 

Her mouth grew dry, her heart 
pounded like a wild thing in her breast, 
but she managed to draw herself up 
haughtily. 

“T am quite sure you are mistaken,” 
she began icily. 

Her captor tightened his grip on her 
sleeve. 

“Not a chance,” he told her grat- 
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ingly. “You're the one, all right. 
This is my lucky day!” He looked 
about to find a policeman, then real- 
ized that such a move might jeopardize 
his own claims to the entire ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Come along, miss,” he said silkily. 
“T think I'll just take you down alone 
and get the money for myself.” 

He gave an imperative tug at her 
sleeve, but Joan stood her ground de- 
terminedly, unwaveringly. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” she 
told him firmly, although she was al- 
most suffocated by the rapid beating 
of her heart. “ Let-go of my sleeve or 
I shall call an officer.” 

“TI guess you won’t do that,” he 
leered at her, hesitating a little as he 
said it. “ You’re worth ten thousand 
smackers to me, unless ”—sly cupidity 
asserted itself — “‘ unless you want to 
raise the ante yourself?” 

He caught her wrists and pushed 
his unshaven face terrifyingly close to 
hers. Joan, half frantic with terror, 
looked helplessly at several passers-by. 
They, in turn, saw only a man and a 
girl, apparently in deep discussion, and 
unthinkingly, unfeelingly passed on 
about their own little interests. 

She dared not obey her blind, fright- 
ened impulse to cry out for help. Such 
an act would attract a crowd, would 
result in an inquiry, would necessitate 
the very explanations she wished now 
to avoid. 

Blindly, suffocatingly, like a pulse 
beating wildly in her heart, she prayed, 
wordlessly: “Oh, if Bill were only 
here.” 

At that instant, as though in direct 
answer to her incoherent prayer, a 
taxi swerved to the curb at her elbow, 
and Bill and Nanon hastily stepped 
out. Bill, with one comprehensive 
glance, saw that something was wrong; 
blind intuition told him that this man 
was molesting Joan, his Joan, and he 
leaped into action. 

He grasped the man’s shoulder 
roughly, and with one decisive shake 
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separated him from Joan by the width 
of the sidewalk. 

“Keep your dirty hands off my 
wife!’ he snapped. “ Beat it, you, be- 
fore I lose my temper!” 

The man slunk away iike a fright- 
ened cur, and Nanon chortled: 

“Oh, I hit him, and he hit the 
ground! Gee, Bill, I’d hate to have 
you peeved at me.” She turned to Bill 
and Joan, but they were as utterly ob- 
livious of her as though she were half 
a world away. 

Joan clung to Bill desperately. “ Bill, 
Bill,” she kept repeating with little 
nervous, racking sobs interrupting. 
“Oh, I’m so glad you came.” 

“It’s all right now, Joan. I’m here,” 
Bill soothed her. ‘ Come along, dear.” 
He guided her gently toward the wait- 
ing taxi. ‘‘ So long, Nanon; thanks a 
lot,” he called through the window as 
the driver threw in the clutch. He 
leaned forward and instructed him in 
an undertone. 

Nanon elevated amused eyebrows 
and watched the cab turn the corner 
and disappear. 

“Well, that’s that,” she mused. 
“Lot of help that caveman needed 
once he got under way.” She saun- 
tered leisurely toward the nearest sub- 
way kiosk. 

Inside the taxi Joan lifted her tear- 
stained face to Bill. His good arm 
closed tightly about her, she felt his 
delicious strength and gentleness; with 
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a final sob of joy and relief she rested 
her head against his shoulder, and her 
hard-beating heart grew quieter 
against his own heart. 

There was a restfulness, a deep, sat- 
isfying restfulness about being with 
Bill again, about the grip of his big, 
strong arms, about his pleasant, mel- 
low voice. 

“T love you, Joan; you are the only 
girl in the world for me.” 

Gray eyes met blue eyes for a daz- 
zled moment; very simply, like two 
little children, they kissed each other 
full on the mouth. 

A long time later Joan spoke. She 
noticed that their taxi had begun to 
wind through side streets with evident 
purpose. 

“Where are we going?” she asked 
with shy radiance in her smile. 
“Where did you tell the driver to take 
us?” 

“City Hall, to get our marriage 
license,” Bill told her airily, masterful- 
ly; but the betraying color stained his 
face beneath its tan. He wanted, des- 
perately, to kiss her again and again, 
but controlled. the impulse. 

“ And then—” Joan looked at him, 
her heart in her eyes. 

“TI haven’t thought about where 
we'll spend our honeymoon,” he told 
her; then finished with a greatly ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm: ‘ Of course, in 
a pinch, Mrs. Turney would take us 
in!” 


THE END 





LONGING 


A wHirte, scorching, desert waste, 
Monotony of blue above; 

Dead silence, but the calling, calling, 
Of a Sonora dove! 

And my heart is calling, calling, 
Lost love of mine; 

Reach out across the yearning years 

And touch my love-starved lips 
With fire divine! 


Margarct Wheelcr Ross 





